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PREFACE. 



In preparing a new edition of Sallust for the press, 
the editor has taken the greatest care to make such 
alterations and improvements, in the work, as may 
render it a still more useful guide to the student than 
Its predecessors have proved. The principal changes 
will be found to consist in a more enlarged commentary 
on the Jugurthine war, in the placing of this production 
of Sallust's before the narrative of the conspiracy of 
Catiline, and in the two Indexes, the one Geographical, 
the other Historical, which have been appended to the 
work. The enlargement of the notes on the Jugurthine 
war has been made at the request of several instructors, 
who thought that a more ample commentary on this 
part of the historian's labours was needed by their 
pupils. The change introduced into the body of the 
work, by placing the narrative of the war witn Jugurtha 
before the account of Catiline's conspiracy, cannot but 
meet with the approbation of all who lay claim to any 
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acquaintance with Roman literature, or even with Ro- 
man history. The old arrangement violates the order 
of lime, since the attempt of Catiline to overthrow the 
government of his country was subsequent to the war 
with Jugurtha by a period of nearly fifty years. The 
impression produced, therefore, on the mind of the 
student,, from his being required to read the two works 
in an inverted order, must, of necessity, be a confused 
one. In the account of Catiline's conspiracy, for ex- 
ample, he will find frequent allusions to the calamitous 
consequences of Sylla's strife with Marius, and will see 
many of the profligate partisans of the former rallying 
around the standard of Catiline ; while, in the history 
of the Jugurthine war, if he be made to peruse it after 
ihe other, in the ordinary routine of school-reading, he 
will be introduced to the same Sylla, just entering on 
a public career, and standing high in the favour and 
confidence of Marius ! How, too, will he be able to 
appreciate, in their full force, the remarks of Sallust re- 
lative to the successive changes in the Roman form of 
government, and the alternate ascendency of the aristo- 
cratic and popular parties, if he be called upon to direct 
his attention to results before he is made acquainted 
with the causes that produced them ? The only argu- 
ment adduced in favour of the old arrangement is, that 
Sallust composed the nanative of Catiline's conspiracy 
before that of the Jugurthine war, and that all the 
manuscripts^ and nearly all the editions of the historian^ 
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fbllow this same order, and place the account of the 
conspiracy first. Such an argument, however, if it be 
really deserving of the name, must weigh but little 
when positive utility is placed in the opposite scale. 
The order, moreover, for which we contend, is no nov- 
elty on the continent of Europe, as may be seen from 
the works of the President De Brosses, the Ahh6 
Cassagne, and M. Du Rozoir. The last mentioned 
editor, indeed, expresses his very great surprise that 
the arrangement in question has not by this time be- 
come a general one. 

With regard to the Indexes that have been added to 
the work, it may be sufficient to remark, that the object, 
in preparing them, was to relieve the commentary from 
what might have proved too heavy a pressure of mate- 
rials, and have deterred from, rather than invited, ape- 
rusal. The geographical and historical matter, with a 
very few slight exceptions, now stands by itself, and 
may be consulted with more convenience, and it is 
hoped, with more decided advantage. 

The biographical account of Sallust, and the' sketch 
of his v^itings, which have been given in the previous 
editions under the ordinary form, now assume the char- 
acter of an imaginary conversation, a mode of impart- 
ing information which the editor has recently adopted 
in a course of College-Lectures on AncientfLiterature, 
and which he has found to be extremely well calculated 
for eliciting and ensuring attention. 
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In conclusion, the editor feels, that it would be the 
worst species of affectation in him, were he to conceal 
the pleasure he has experienced, at the very favourable 
reception which has been given to the previous editions 
of this work. And he thinks he may be allowed to 
state, with pardonable pride, that two separate re-prints, 
by different editors, total strangers to himself, have also 
appeared in England, and that too without any effort 
on his own part to procure, in that country, a re-publi* 
cation of his labours. C. ANTHON, 



Col. College, N. Y. 
March 22, 1836 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF SALLUST. 



DR. BARTON-HENRT ARLINGTON. 

Dr. B. Well, Heniy, how are you pleased with Oxford? — ^I have 
met you several tunes since your arrival among us, hut have never be- 
fore this had an opportunity of conversing with you, or of ascertaining 
how you liked your new residence. 

H. T am delighted with it, my dear Doctor, and feel like a new being 
amid these classic shades. With the means of improvement now fully 
under my own control, I am determined to make that use of my time, 
which shall lead in after life, with the divine blessing, to permanent and 
honourable distinction. My reading begins, in fact, to assume a new 
character, and my attention is more and more directed every day to 
works of solid utility. It is with this view, indeed, that I have sought 
you on the present occasion, as I have just entered on a course of Roman 
literature, and wish to consult you about the merits of a writer, in rela- 
tion to whom, I am, I confess, in a good deal of doubt — ^I mean the his- 
torian Sallust. 

Br. B. I can easily conceive, Henry, that an ardent admirer like 
yourself of the character and services of a Cicero, would be inclined to 
regard the cold applause, which Sallust bestows upon the saviour of his 
country, in the light of a defect, and even stain upon his escutcheon 
as an historian. Nor will I stand forth to defend him. Somethmg, 
howbver, must be conceded 'to the rankling of private animosity, and 
something to disgust at the ill-disguised and inordinate vanity of the 
Bx)man consul. For, after all, Henry, what is history 1 A mere place 
of exhibition, where the spectators are too little acquainted with the 
hidden causes of what they behold, and the actors are too directly inter- 
ested in the result, to enable us to depend, v«rith any degree of certainty, 
on the accounts of either the one or the other ! 

H. Your remark is a very just one, my dear Doctor, and ought to 
teach us the utter uncertainty of this species of knowledge, except 
where it bears the impress from on high. History, in the former case, 
may be likened to the arid plains of £gypt, where the half-buried temple, 

9 
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and half-deciphered inscription, tell the tale of other da3rB, but teQ it in 
dark and myaterious language ; while, in the latter, she stands like the 
pyramids of that same Eastern land, alone in the midst of ruins, resting 
securely on the rock of ages, and pointing upward to the skies. — ^But I 
am wandering from my subject. Would it be too great an encroachment 
on your valuable time. Doctor, were I to ask for a brief sketch of the life 
of the historian 1 

Dr. B. Not at all, Henry. I am perfectly at leisure, and will accede 
to your request with the utmost readiness. Should any thing, however, 
strike you in the course of my remarks, as being either at variance with 
your pre-conceived notions, or savouring too much of mere speculation, 
you will oblige me by a candid communication of your sentiments. 

H. There will be very little occasion for this, my dear Doctor, as I 
am a mere novice in matters of literary history, and am come prepared 
to listen rather than to oppose. I will avail myself, however, of your 
very kind offer, to ask an occasional question or two, should any thing 
dppear to me either novel or obscure. 

Dr. B. Well then, to begin with the name itself, the German scholars, 
whose research nothing can escape, are divided in opinion as to the pro« 
priety of writing SdLlustms or SalustiaSy and Crispus Sallustius or 
SaUusfius Crispus.^ I believe it will be found, upon an examination of 
authorities, that SaUustius is the more correct form, and Crispus Sal* 
histius the more usual arrangement of the m{Lnuscripts. It would seem, 
however, that, in the golden age of Latin literature, it was customary to 
place the cognomen after the nomen, and in the silver age to reverse this 
order.2-v-But let us proceed to the historian himself. Sallust was bom 
at Amitemum, a town of the Sabines, B. C. 86, or A. U. C. 668. He 
received his education at Rome, and, in his early youth, appears to have 
been desirous of devoting himself to literary pursuits. — 

H. Allow me to interrupt you, my dear Doctor, and to ask whether 
it be not a very remarkable circumstance, that so many of the Latin 
writers were natives, not of the capital, but of the provinces, of Italy? 

Dr. B. The most careless inquirer, Henry, into the literary history 
of Rome, cannot but be struck by the singular fact, that so many of the 
distinguished individuals who grace the literary annals of the empire-city, 
were bom, not in Rome itself, but either in foreign lands, or in the prov- 
inces of the Italian peninsula. Had the queen of nations adhered in 
later days to the selfish and exclusive policy, by which all who were not 
bom within her walls were at first debarred from the full enjoyment of 

1. Cort. ad SaU. Cat. init.—Qerlach^ de vita et scriptia Saluatiij (Ed. Op., vol. iL 
p. 2, Z.y-HaU. Lit. Zeit. 1829. Nro. 90, p. TI.^Lindemann^ Corp. Oram, Lai^ 
vol i. p. 202, &c. 

2, Baehr, Qesch, der Rom. Lit.j p. 377, ed. 2d. 
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the privileges of citizenship, how few of the great names that now adorn 
the history of her literature could have been claimed by her as her own. 
Livius Andronicus, for example, was a slave from Magna Graecia;* 
Ennius was a native of the same quarter of Italy ; Naevius was a Cam- 
panian ; Plautus came from Umbiia ; Pacuvius was bom at Brundisium, 
Terence at Carthage, Catullus at Verona, Cicero at Arpinum, Virgil at 
Andes, Fropertius in Umbria, Horace in Apulia, Livy at Patavium, Ovid 
at Sulmo, Lucan in Spain, the elder PUny at Verona, and Tacitus at the 
Umbrian city of Interamna. — ^You see then, Henry, that Rome may be 
said to have acquired her literary, as she did her martial, fame, by the 
exertions of her allies, the provincials of Italy. 

H. Yes, Doctor, and It is only transferring to the operations of intel- 
lect the old proverb about the Marsi, that there was no triumph either 
over them or without them ; oire Kara Mapcrwy, o^re &¥n Mapauv, yevioBoi 
Ootaftpov.^ — ^But let us return to Sallust. 

Dr. B. Notwithstanding his early zeal for literary pursuits, our his- 
torian appears to have been soon involved in that striving after military 
or political distinction, which formed so conspicuous a feature of the age 
in which he lived. We find him, accordingly, at twenty-seven, filling 
the ofi&ce of quaestor, which entitled him, of course, to a seat in the 
senate, and, about six years afterwards, elected to the important post of 
tribune of the conmions. While discharging the dudes of this magis- 
tracy, he attached himself to the rising fortunes of Julius C&esar, and, 
during its continuance also, he conducted, along with one of his col- 
leagues, the prosecution against Milo for the murder of Clodius. — ^Thus 
far all seems to have gone well with Sallust. In the year of Rome, how- 
ever, 704, or 50 B. C, he was excluded from the senate, by the censor* 
Appius Claudius Pulcher and Lucius Piso, for an act of gross im- 
morality.^ 

H. You surprise me, Dr. Barton. — Sailust, wnose writings breathe 
so lofty an air of rigid morality. — Sallust, the stem declaimer against 
luxury and all its train of attendant vices — a votary at the shrine of licen* 
tiousness and profligacy 1 

Dr. B. The most suspicious kind of morality, my young fidend, la 
undoubtedly that noisy species, which is so fond of descanting on the 
failings and delinquencies of others. Sallust, aye, and even Seneca 
too, notwithstanding the eulogiums of Diderot upon the latter,^ remind 
me very strongly, when regarded as moralists, of Dr. Johnson's remark, 
ihat " no man is a hypocrite in his pleasures." Both were, at one period 

1. Appian, BeO. Civ. 1, 46. 

2. Sehol ad Sorat. Sat.f 1, 2, 41.— Farro, ap. AuL OeU^ 17, 18.— IMb. Cauktfi 
40, GB.^Lactant., 2; 12.— GertocA, de vita, &c. SalustOi I c 

8L Esaai tur lea RZgnea de Claude et de Neron. 
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of their lives, iiregnlax and licentious, and it may weQ be donbted, whether 
either of them carried into fair and successful operation the moral theories 
which they were so anxious to promulgate. — ^And yet, although Sallust 
was confessedly a man of loose and corrupt principles, it is far from 
being certain that he was the monster of iniquity which some have been 
pleased to represent him. In the case at present under consideration, it 
is more than probable that he owed his exclusion from the senate to the 
violence of the patrician party, to which he was warmly opposed. The 
female, whose name is connected with this disgraceful affair was Fausta, 
the daughter of Syila, and wife of Milo, and the injured husband is said 
to have caused the offender to be scourged by his slaves.^ Now, as 
Fausta was not more remarkable for her personal attractions than for 
utter want of character, it seems rather extraordinary that, at a time 
when the conuption of manners had almost reached its maximum, the 
.intimacy of a Roman senator with so abandoned a female should be 
deemed worthy of so severe a punishment as expulsion from his order. 
I cannot but think, therefore, that Sallust was sacrificed to the party 
spirit which agitated, and in fact divided, the republic. The prosecution 
against Milo, as has already been remarked, took place the same year 
that Sallust was tribune of the commons ; and the latter, who was a de- 
voted partisan of Caesar, had found means to defeat the plans of Cicero 
and the republican party, and procure the condemnation of Milo. Now the 
censor Appius Pulcher was seeking, it appears, the friendship of Cicero, 
whose aid was necessary to his projects, and it would seem that, in order 
to propitiate the good will of the orator, and other individuals of the party 
of Pompey, he ventured upon a decisive step against Sallust, which he 
sought to hide beneath the specious pretext of a regard for public morals.s 
What think you of this theoiy, Henry Arlington 1 

H. I am strongly inclined to adopt it, my dear Doctor, since, admit- 
mg it to be true, we may, without regarding Sallust as at all more vir- 
tuous than the great body of his contemporaries, be enabled to shield 
him, by this means, from the virulent abuse of Pompey*s freedman Lenaeus, 
whose work should rather be called a frantic satire than an historical 
document.8 — ^But proceed, if you please, with the life of the Roman. 

Dr. B. The ignominious sentence thus inflicted on him, whether 
merited or not, baffled all his hopes of present prefennent, and, quitting 
the capital, he joined his patron Caest. , who was then in Gaul. Follow- 
ing the fortunes of that eminent commander, through all the changing 
scenes of the civil contest which soon after ensued, we find him bearing 



1. AuL OeO., 17, la 

2. SchoeO, HiaU Lit. Ronky vol U. p. 21.~JBaeAr, Oeteh. Rom, Lit., p. 874. 

3. Sueton. de GramnuU., 15.— Qp. edL Orut,, voL li. p. 383.— Compare £fchU 
iHBorai,Sat,lt2,il. 
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«. diare eventually in the expedition to Africa, vthext the scattered renw 
nants of Pompey's party had rallied under the banners of Scipio and 
Juba. When this region was subdued, he was left by Caesar as praetor 
of Numidia ; and, about the same time, he married Terentia, the dir 
vorced wife of Cieeso.i 

H. What a blessing it must hare been, Dr. Barton, to have lived uor 
der so yirtuous a governor. 

Dr. B. If Dio Cassius speak the truth, Henry, I would rather be exr 
cused from being governed by such a praetor as Sallust. The historian 
gives a sorry picture of his administration in Africa, charging him with 
flagrant extortion, and wi1& the open despoiling of his province. Caesar, 
he says, assigned thk region unto him, ** to govern it in appearance, but, 
to plunder it in reality,'' Atfyu (tlv ^pytiv^ ^PY9 ^^ ^ysiv rs koI <pipeiv hrhpe^ 
^.3 And be seems, according to Dio's statement, to have been by no 
means backward in fulfilling Caesar's expectations ; for, to borrow another 
phrase from Dio, he did not put in practice what he wrote, oi>K tmnUffaro 
ru ipyta rotl; Xdyovs. Alas ! for poor human nature, Henry, ^ quam te^ 
mere m notmet legem eaneimus P* 

H. Tou succeeded so well a moment ago, Doctor, in defsndmg Sai- 
lost from another charge, that I wish you would again become his adv»* 
cate on the present occasion. Is there nothing that can be urged in his 
behalfi 

Dr. B. It would not require much skill, Henry, to make out a very 
plausible case in favour of Sallust, and that too on grounds merely of a 
probable nature. For it is difficult to conceive, how such conduct, as is 
fdleged agaiiist him, can be in any way reconciled with the principles 
professed by him in his writings, or how a man so deeply guilty, as his 
enemies made him to be, could have publicly affected such rigid morali- 
ty, without outraging, in the most shameless manner, the feelings of all 
his contemporaries. We are tempted to believe, therefore, that Dio Cas- 
sius, and the writers who, afler him, have repeated these discreditable 
stories, were led astray by the declamations of the numerous enemies of 
our historian. One of the later editors, indeed, of the works of Sallust, 
bas started a singular hypothesis, according to which, Dio is thought to 
hare followed a popular tradition, which, confounding Sallust with Cati* 
line, from the circumstance of the former's having written the history of 
the latter, ascribed to the historian the excesses conunitted by Catiline 
himself in his government of Africa !s — ^Well, Henry, what is your ver- 
dict! 



1. Paeudo. do, Dedam. c. 8. atqq, 
2l BUt. Rom. 43, 9.— Ed. JReimar. voL i. p. 346. 

3. SMfO, mat. Rom. Lit. voL iL p. 22.-0. M. Mailer, DanteOung, 4*6., p. 47 
nqq. 
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H. I would like to decide, Doctor, in favour of Sallost, bnt I fee! 
myself bound in candour to pronounce an opinion against him. The 
arguments, just adduced in his favour, ore, to say the best of them, more 
imposing than solid, and the hypothesis which yon were kind enough to 
mention is too absurd to require a serious refutation. — ^Dut what was the 
fate of Sallust under this charge of extortion and spoilationi 

Dr. B. It was such as might have been expected in the peculiar 
complexion of the times. He was acquitted hj Caesar, his all-pow- 
erful protectoi. — ^AfVer the expiration of his government, Sallust re* 
nounced all public employments, and betook himself to a luxurious re- 
tirement, with his, as I fear* you will term it, ill*gotten wealth. He 
chose for his favourite retreats, a villa at Tibur, which had banged to 
Caesar, and a magnificent palace, which he built in the suburbs of Rome, 
surrounded by delightful pleasure-grounds, afterwards well known and 
celebrated by the name of the Gardens of Sallust. Possessed of eveiy 
attraction, the Sallustian palace and gaidens became, after the death 
of their original proprietor, the residence of successive emperors. Aii* 
gustus chose them as the scene of his most sumptuous entertainments. 
The taste of Vespasian preferred them to the palace of the Caesars. 
Even the virtuous Nerva, and stem Aurelian, were so attracted by their 
beauty, that, while at Rome, they made them their constant abode.i — In 
these gardens, or in his villa at Tibur, Sallust passed the concluding years 
of his life, dividing his time between Uteiary avocations and the society 
of his friends, among whom he numbered Lucullus, Messala, and Corne- 
lius Nepos. 

H. But, my dear Doctor, if such were Sallust's friends, and snch his 
favourite studies, how is it possible that ho could have indulged in that 
excessive libertinism which has been so often iaaputed to himi 

Dr. B. Your question, Henry, is very well put, and certainly does not 
admit of an easy answer. I think it more than probable, therefore, that 
the historian has been here confounded with the dissolute individual of 
the same name whom Horace mentions in the first book of his satires. 
For my own part, I do not doubt, as I have already remarked, but that 
our author was a man of loose morals, and that be rapaciously plun- 
dered his province, like most Roman governors of the day. Still, I vnll 
never believe him to have been, as he is sometimes depicted^ an aban- 
doned profligate. Much of the obloquy, that was heaped upon his namet 
appears to have emanated firom political antagcmists, and, of all things in 
this world, political diatribes are assuredly the most pregnant with false- 
hood. Now Sallust, it seems, being the decided enemy of Pompey, 



1. Kardini Vet. Rom. i7.—Adler, Besehreib. von Rom. p. 22]>— Gertord* JESpi^ 
ad Qerlach, p. 2S.—I>unlop'8 Roman LiUrature^ voL il,. p. 14& 
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]»d said of that Roman, that he was a man " oris prohif ammo invert' 
aundo.^ Lenaeus, the freedman of Pompej, to whom you alluded a 
short time ago, avenged his master by the most Yimlent abase of his 
«nemy, in a work which would seem to have made a complete sacrifice 
of troth to inTectiye.! 

H. From what premises, Doctor, do you draw tlus latter inference, 
since the woik itself has not come down to ns 1 

Dr. 6. Why, Henry, we may fairly judge, I ihmk, of the injustice 
which he did to the life of the historian, from what he says of him as 
an author. He calls him, as we learn from Suetonius, *' nebulonem 
yita scriptisque monstrosum ; praeterea priscorum Catonisque ineradi- 
tissimum furem."s This is the language of one of your thorough-going 
political partisans, who has entrusted his reason as well as his principles to 
the safe-keeping of his leader. — \ 'mA. we had the life of Sallust written 
by Asconius Pedianus, in the age of Augustus ; it might have served 
as a conrectiye of the unfavourable impressions which have been pro- 
duced by this libel, for it deserves no better name, of the freedman of 
Pompey. 

H. Aye, Doctor, but what will you say to the declamation against 
Sallust which has actually reached our times, and that too from the 
pen of Cicero 1 

Dr. B. Cicero never wrote it, Henry. It appeared long after the 
death of that orator, and is now generally assigned, by critics, to a rheto- 
rician in the reign of Claudius, called Porcius Latro. It is in the style 
ef what we may suppose Lenaeus*s work to have been, a tissue of invent - 
ed or exaggerated calumnies, altogether unworthy of grave credence.* 

H. And yet, Doctor, I was told by Boydel, of Christ-chtfrch, no longer 
ago tSum last evening, that Le Clerc, the Hebrew professor at Am- 
sterdam, and also Meisner of Prague, in their respective accounts of the 
Hfe of Sallust, have adopted these very calumnies which you so openljf 
condemn. 

Dr B. Boydel should have told you also, Henry, that Sallust's char- 
acter has received more justice in the prefatory memoir and notes of De 
Brosses,^ and from the researches of Wieland.^ — ^But come, let us now 
consider Sallust as a writer. Which of the Greeks does he appear to 
you to resemble the most 1 

H. I should say, that his peculiar taste led him to select Thocyd- 
ides for his model. He had no one smong his own countrymen to imi* 

1. BueUm, de Chammai, e. 16. 

2. SueUm^hc. 

8. SehoeU, Bi»t Ram. lAi, vol. II. p. 23.— JDunlop^ Rom. lit. vol. 0. p. 149. 
4. Mem. de PAcad. dee Ineeript. voL udv. p. 9B8,-'JBietoire de la Repub. Rom, 
fol.ill.,p.807'. 
B. Ad. Eorai. Sat. 2^ 48; p. 69 -73. 
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fate in the art of historic composition, since that was in a yeij loft 
state when Sallust began to write. He, therefore, naturally rectmred to 
the productions of the Greek historians, and attempted to transplant into 
his own language the vigour and conciseness which characterise in so 
eminent a degree the style of Thucydides.^ 

Dr. B. Very correctly remarked, my young friend, only you ought to 
have added, that the strict imitation, with which Sallust has followed 
his Grecian prototype, has gone far towards lessening the effect of hia 
own original genius. Still we cannot but admire the wonderful success 
of the Roman writer, in imitating the vigour and conciseness of the 
Grecian historian, and infusing into his composition something of thai 
dignified austerity which distinguishes the work of his great model. 

H. But, Doctor, you surely do not mean to be understood as affirm- 
ing, that Sallust's style is an imitation of that of Thucydides ? 

Dr. B. The question does you credit, Henry. I mean, when I say 
that Sallust imitates the historian of the Peloponnesian war, an imita- 
tion of Ins general manner, his rapidity, his force, his power of com- 
pression, rather than of his language. Thucydides, for example, oftoD 
employs long and involved periods, while Sallust is ever, abrupt and sen« 
tentious, even to a fault.— "Have you taken notice how oftbn the latter 
rejects the copulative 1 

H. I have. Doctor, and I thmk it produces a monotonous effect, and 
a total want of that flow and variety which constitute the principal charm 
of the historic period. — ^I was walking yesterday, with a fellow-common- 
er of AU-Soulsy and, the conversation happening to turn upon Sallust^ 
and tho peculiarities of his style, we made up between us the following 
list of items, about which, my dear Doctor, although a little matter in it- 
self, I would like to have your opinion. — We noticed, in the first place, 
that, in the ablative absolute, he sometimes suppresses the noun ; as^ 
proditis quos ducebat ;^ and the antecedent to the relative ; as, quam oh 
quae praedicabat.^ We observed also particular expressions frequently 
occurring ; as ex sentenHa, etiam tunit sine mora, &c. Then again, we 
found several instances, where two words nearly synonymous were em- 
ployed ; as, earuSf acceptuaquef — variiia incertusque, — bonum atque hon* 
estuMf — rogat atque koriatur, &c. We remarked, also, the use of the 
infinitive fcor the gerund ; as gratificari for gratificandii^—adgTedi^ for 
adgrediendi ,*5 and the omission of the connectives et and qtie occurs 
on almost every page. Another peculiari^, also, forced itself upon our 
attention, his use of two different constructions in the compass of the 

1 Dunlop*a Rom. Lit. vol. iL p. 149^ Land. ed. , 
e. Ju^.c.108. 
8. Jug. c. 106. 
4. Jug. C.3. 
&. Jug.cBd. 
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wme sentence ; and, as for his a^haisms, we voted the greater part of 
them to be decided specimens of the worst kind of affectation. — ^Well, 
Doctor, what do you think of our criUque 1 

Dr. B. I like it, Henry ; and think that you and your fellow-Oxonian 
have given a very fair sketch of the minor peculiarities of Sallust. 
Whether his archaisms, however, deserve the namt of affectations is a 
|M>int on which you will find many differing from you. My own opinion 
is with yon and your friend. Sidlust introduces into his history a num« 
ber of words almost considered in his time as obsolete, and which were 
selected from the works of the older authors of Rome, particularly Cato 
the censor ; and it is here that he laid himself open to attack from Pollio 
in his letters to Plancus. His style, on the whole, indicates too much 
study and careful pruning, and is deficient in gracefiilness and ease. I 
would not advise you to nuike him your model. 

H. This reminds me. Doctor, of old Roger Ascham's work, '* The 
Schoolmaster," which I slightly examined the other day in the Bodleian, 
Slid where I found the opinion of Sir John Cheke relative to the merits 
of Sallust's Latinity. Sir John said, '* that he could not recommend Sal- 
lust as a good pattern of style for young men, because in his writings 
there was more art than nature, and more labour than art ; and in his 
labour, also, too much toil, as it were with an uncontented care to write 
better than he could." — But, Doctor, how stands Sallust, as regards the 
delineation of character 1 

Dr. B. Here his merits are undoubted. Five or six of the characters 
dr^wn by him have been regarded in all ages as master-pieces of their 
tind. I need hardly mention the portraits of Catiline, Jugurtha, and 
liarius, nor the celebrated parallel between Caesar and Cato. There 
s something in the latter which always reminds me of the well-known 
iketch of Chatham, the father of Pitt : — ** The secretary stood alone," 
4cc. Cato and Chatham were congenial spirits, and a Pythagorean 
#ould cite them as an illustration of his doctrine of the metempsychosis. 

H. What think you, Doctor, of the specimens of eloquence that are 
afforded by the speeches of Sallust 1 

Dr. B. I think them admirable of then: kind, Henry, and in excellent 
ceeping with the characters to whom they are respectively assigned, 
frothing, for example, can be better adapted to the character of Caesar, 
«s far as we have been made acquainted with it by contemporary testi- 
mony, than the cool, and argumentative, and specious harangue, in which 
ae seeks to rescue the conspirators from the fate which is so justly their 
duo. In like manner, the bold and fervid language assigned to the Ro^ 
man Cato, makes him stand forth at once in bold relief, and in genuine 
colours, firom amid the vice and degeneracy of his time. And, agaiii, in 
Menunius, we have the bold and aspiring leader of the populace, aiming 
tlow after blow against the ill-gotten power of a coirupt aristocracv ; 
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tvhile the words of Marius are the effusions of a hlant and gallant soldier 
Vho had as yet displayed no traces of the cold-blooded assassin, th# 
tyrant, bafifoon, and usnrper. 

H. But is it pbssible, Dr. Barton, that Salla^t can be correct, in 
inaking Caesar a sceptic with regard to the souVs immortality 1 

Dr. B. Aye, Henry, and worse than a sceptic, a downright unbeliever. 
l*he whole tendur of Caesar's life is in strict accordance with this. His 
i^ecret disregard for all morality, his open contempt for all honourable 
principles, his cold and selfish and murderous ambition, as if the lives 
of his fellow-men were but the playthings of an hour^ — every thing, in 
short, in the character of this remarkable man, reveals to our view a 
bosom warmed by no spark of social feeling, but as dark and as silent as 
the grave. It was but natural, therefore, that such a mind should see, 
Or rather wish to see, in the horizon of the future, nothing but the glooni 
of annihilation, and should regard the doctrine of a future state of exist- 
ence as a bubble and a dream. How different from all this is the lan- 
^age of our own philosopher, who had penetrated deeply into the mys- 
teries of nature, and yet, with humbled feislings, could stoop to kindld 
ihe torch of knowledge at the altars of his God. " I envy no quality 
bf the mind," he remarks, " or of intellect in Others, be it genius, power, 
^it, or fancy : but if I could choose what would be most delightful, and 
i believe most useful to me, I should prefer a firm religious belief to 
fevery other blessing ; for it makes life a discipline of goodness ; creates 
new hopes, when all earthly hopes vanish ; and throws ovet the decay, 
the destruction of Existence, the most gorgeous of all lights ; awakens 
life ev^ in death, and from corruption and decay calls up beauty and 
divinity ; makes an instrument of torture and shamfe the ladder of ascent 
to Paradise ; and, far above all combinations of earthly hopes, calls up 
the most delightful visions Of palms and amaranths, the gardens of the 
blest, the security of everlasting joys, where the sOnsualist and the sceptic 
tiew only gloom, decay, annihilation, and despahr." 

H. Beautifully expressed. Dr. Barton, and as true as it is beautiful. 
ITou are quoting, if I mistake not, Sir Humphrey Davy, the pride of 
English science.i — How meanly, by the side of this, appear the atheisti* 
Cal speculations of La Place, who could see in the wonders of the uni^ 
terse no indications of the finger of a Deity. 

Dr. B. Why, Henry, as for atheists, if suoh singular beings do in 
fact exist, there is one simple argument whi<Jh they can never answer. 
Ere we can say that there is no God, we must havo roamed over all 
nature, and seen that no mark of a divine footstep was there ; and we 
Inust have gotten intimacy with every existent spirit in the universe, and 

1» StUmomat p. 168^ Loud, edk 
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learned from each that nevei did a revelatioii of the Deity Tiait him ; 
and we must have aeaiched, not into the records of one solitary pitoet, 
but into the archives of all worlds, and thence gathered, that, throughoat 
the wide realms of immensity, not one exhibition of a reigning and living 
God ever has been made. In other words, before man can deny the 
Bxistence of God, he mnst be a God himself, for he mast possess the 
ubiquity and onmiscience of the Godhead.i-*But let us rMum from our 
digression. Where were wel 

H. We were alluding to the skiU which Sallust displays in adapting 
his speeches to different character. 

Dr. B. Well, then, we will nOw take up the consideration of his 
works.— The first production of Sallust was the ** Conspiracy of Cati- 
line.'' He had attained the age Of twenty-two years when the conspiracy 
broke out, and was an eye-witness of the whole proceedings. He had* 
therefore, every meana in his power for giving an accurate history of this 
very remarkable event, nor has he neglected to employ them. In the 
detail Of facts, he is entitled to our fullest confidence ; for, in every thing 
of importance, he dOincides fully with Cicero, whose Catilinarian orations 
jform, in fact, an excellent commentary on the work of the historian. 
But Sallust lived too near the times which he describes to be an impap> 
tial writer. Private animosity and party feeling warped his judgment ; 
and it ia frequently but too apparent, that we are listening not to the 
philosophic historian, but to the political partisan. He is too favourable 
to Caesar ; he is unjust towards dicero ; and^ although fond of display* 
ing his skill in drawing characters, he exercises none of it on the Roman 
Orator. But to thia we have already alluded. As for the preface to the 
work, it is, like that to the Jugurthme War, rath^ a compliment paid by 
the author to his own character and pursuits, than a pertinent introduc- 
tion to an historical narrative. 

H. With regard. Doctor, to the subject of that narrative, do you not 
think the picture Of the conspiracy is somewhat overcharged, and that 
it was merely an effiirt, on the part of the lower orders, to break the 
chains imposed upon them by an odious and tyrannical aristocracy 1 

Dr. B. Some persons, at the present day, are inclined to favour this 
epinion,^ Henry, but I am afraid Uiey are guided, in forming it, rather too 
much by their own private feelings and the political aspect of their own 
times. They appear to forget altogether the character of the leader in 
this nefarious undertaking, and do not perceive that, if his immediate 
followers were oppressed by any thing, it was by the heavy burden of 
their own vices. But of all this we will talk at some oUier time.'— 

1. Chalmer*s Bridgewater TreaUaet toL IL p. 2G9^ Load ad. 
%. WMtminater Review, Ko. zxzUi. p. 146; eeqq. 
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Let ttf proceed to the Jugurthine war. Although not an eye-witncM 
of this contest, yet Sallust's situation, as governor of Numidia, which 
seems to have suggested the composition, was favourable to the author- 
ity of the work, as it afforded him the means of collecting materials 
and procuring information. 

H. Do you think. Doctor, that his residence in Africa was of any 
advantage to him as regarded a knowledge of its earlier history t 

Dr. B. Of none whatever. His account of the first settling of Africa 
u a mere fable, although he quotes in its behalf the Punic books of King 
Hiempsal, (referring probably to documents preserved in his archives,!) 
and the traditions of the inhabitants themselves. His geographical 
descriptions, however, if we except a few slight errors, are extremely 
valuable. — But to return to his account of the war. Sallust has been 
charged with partiality towards the character of Marius, and with giving, 
for the sake of his favourite leader, an unfair account of the massacre 
at Vaga* In this, however, I cannot concur ; and the best answer to 
thQ charge in question is the ample justice which he does to Metellus, 
in describing tiie war as almost brought to a close by him previous to 
the arrival of Marius. As a piece of composition, this narrative deserves 
to rank very highly, and the varying nature of the contest, the talents, 
the endless resources, the total want of principle, the sufferings of con- 
science, which are all found combined in the character of Jugurtha, 
stand forth in vivid and picturesque colours, and convey a moral lesson 
not easy to be efiaced.3 

H. I have often dwelt upon that picture. Dr. Barton, and upon the 
miseries of suspicion and remorse which Jugurtha created for himself by 
his own atrocities ; and it has been often a question* with me, whether 
he were not more wretched, on the throne, than in the dungeon where 
he terminated his miserable existence. 

Dr. B. Let us pass now to the History of Sallust. This was a civil 
and mihtaiy history of the republic, in five books, including a period, 
however, of only thirteen years, from the resignation of the dictatorship 
by Sylla, till the promulgation of the Manilian law. The period thus 
embraced was a short but momentous one ; Mithridates, in the East, 
displaying all the resources of his powerful genius against the Roman 
rule, and Sertorius, in the West, turning the arms of the republic against 
itself, while the bosom of Italy was the scene of a formidable commo- 
tion, excited by a host of gladiators and slaves. The work was intro- 
duced by two discourses, the one containing a delineation of the govern- 
ment of Rome, and the habits and manners of its people, from the 

1. DufUof^a Roman I4t^ toL ii. p. 1S6^ Lond. ed. 
e. IhMlop^t Roman IM.% voL U. p. 166. 
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earliest period to the commencement of the civil wan ; the other 
giving a general view of the dissensions between Sylla and Marius.^ 

H. Why, Doctor, it mast have connected the tennination of the 
Jogurthine war with the commencement of Catiline's conspiracy. What 
a pity it has not come down to us. 

Dr. B. And the more so, too, since all the accounts of Roman his- 
tory which have been written are defective during the veiy period which 
it embraced. Nearly seven hundred fragments, belonging to it, have 
been collected horn scholiasts and grammarians, by the President de 
Brosses,> but they are too short and unconnected to serve any valuable 
purpose. When I say this, however, I mean to be understood as except- 
ing four orations and two letters, and a fragment giving a description 
of a splendid entertainment, with which Metellus was honoured on his 
return, after a year's absence, to his government of Farther Spain. This 
work was the production of Sallust's matured intellect, and the last 
which he composed. It was inscribed to LueuUus, the son of the cele- 
brated conmiander. 

H. Are there not. Doctor, two political discourses, concerning the 
administration of the government, in the form of letters to Julius Caesar, 
which are supposed to have been the productions of Sallust 1 

Dr. B. Tliey are commonly thought to have been composed by him, 
but the grounds of this opinion are far from satisfactory to one who 
examines the subject with any attention.^ 

H. Many thanks to you, my dear Doctor, for your kindness in 
devoting so much of your valuable time to this notice of Sallust and 
his writings. I hope I may be able to profit by them in the prosecution 
of my private studies, and that it will be allowed me occasionally to con- 
sult you on other points of classical biography. 

Dr. B. You will always find me ready, and willing, Henry, to co- 
operate in so praiseworthy an undertaking. God bless you, my dear 
boy ; and may you become in after-life an honour to your friends and 
an ornament to our common country : for the truest definition of happi 
ness ie, a cultivated intellect in unison with a virtuous heart — Farewell. 

1. I\ibrie. Bibl. Lat.y vol. i. p. 23Q.—Gerlachf ed. Stilly p. 4B.—Krey9ig, Com 
ment. de SaU. Biat., ▼ol. ii. p. 10.— BaeAr, Geseh. JRSm. JJt^ p. dSL.—MUUet, 
Sehwdxer Geach.^ voL i. p. 9. 

2. Hist, de la Republ. RonuUne, par SaUuete, en partie trad, du Latins em 
partie ritabUe et compoeie eur leafragmene^ par Ch. de BroaeeSj Dijon, 1777. 

3. PcAric. Bibl Lat.^ vol. i. p. 239.— JDoturo, adfragm. SaiL^ p. 163, M97.— 
Cferlach, voL ti. p. 14, eeqq.—Welf. Pra^. ad GVc. Or. pro MareeU.i p. 8^ eoL zzix. 
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I. ^Falso queritur de natura sua genus humanum, ^uod 
imbecilla atque aevi brevis, forte potius, quam yirtute 
regator. ^Nam contra, reputando, neque majus aliud, ne- 
que praestabilius ^venias ; ^agisque naturae industriam 
hominum, quam vim aut tempus deesse. ^Sed dux atque 
imperator vitae mortalium aoimus est : qui, ubi ad glori- 
am virtutis via ''grassatur, abunde ^llens potensque et 
clams est, neque fdrtunae eget; ^uippe probitatem, in- 
dustriam, alias artis bonas neque dare, neque eripere po- 
test. Sia, captus pravis cupidinibus, ^^ad inertiam et vo- 
luptatia corporis pessum datus est; ^^pemiciosa lubidine 
pauUisper usus, ubi per secordiam vires, tempus, ingeni- 
um defluzere, naturae infirmitas accusatur: ^^uam quis- 
que culpam auctores ad negotia transferunt. ^^Quod si ho- 
minibus bonanim rerum tanta cura esset, quanto studio 
aliena ac nihil profutura, multumque etiam periculosa, 
peUmt ; ^hieque regerentur magis, quam regerent casus, 
et eo magnitudinis procederent, i%bi, pro mortalibus, glo- 
ria aetemi fierent. 

^ II. Nam, uti ^^genus hominum composition ex anima et 
corpore, ita res cunctae, studiaque omnia nostra, corpo- 
ris alia, alia animi naturam ^^sequuntur. Igitur ^^raeclara 
facies, magnae divitiae, ad hoc vis corporis, alia hujusce 
modi, omnia brevi ^^dilabuntur ; at ^^^genii egregia facino 
ra, sicuti anima, immortalia sunt. Postremo, ^^corporis 
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et foitunae bonorum, ut initium, finis est : omnia orta oc 
cidunt, et aucta senescunt : animus incorruptus, aeter- 
nus, rector hmnani generis, ^agit atque habet cmicta, ne- 
que ipse habetur. ^Quo magis pravitas «orum admiranda 
est,/ qui, dediti corporis gaudiis, per luxum atque igna- 
viam aetatem agunt; ceterum ingenium, quo neque me- 
lius, neque amplius aliud in natura mortalium est, ^incul- 
tu atque secordia torpescere sinunt ; cum praesertim tarn 
.multae yariaeque sint ^artes animi, quibus summa clari- 
tudo paratur. • ,\ 

- III. Yerum ^ex his magistratus et imperia, postremo 
^omnis cura rerum publicarum, minume mihi hac tempes- 
tate cu{Hunda videntur : ^quoniam neque virtuti honos da- 
tur ; neque illi, quibus per fraudem jus fuit, tuti, aut eo 
magis bonesti sunt. , Nam vi quidem regere patriam, aut 
^arentes, quamquam et possis, et ^delicta corrigas, ta- 
men importunum est ; cum praesertim omnes rerum mu- 
tationes caedem, fugam, aliaque bostilia portendant ; frus- 
tra autem niti, neque aliud ^^atigando, nisi odium, quae- 
rere, extremae dementiae est ; nisi forte ^^quem iohonesta 
et pemiciosa lubido tenet, potentiae paucorum decus at- 
que libertatem suam ^^gratificari. 

~ IV. Ceterum, ex aliis negotiis ^^quae ingenio exercen- 
tur, in primis magnO usui est i%iemoria rerum gestarum : 
cujus de virtute quia multi dixere^ praetereundum puto ; 
simul, ne, ^^per insolentiam, quis existumet, memet, sta- 
dium laudando, extollere. Atque ego credo fore qui, quia 
decrevi procul ^^a republica aetatem agere, tanto tamque 
utili labori meo nomen inertiae imponant ; ^''certe, quibus 
maxuma industria videtur, ^^alutaxe plebem, et conviTiis 
gratiam quaerere. Qui si reputaverint, et ^^quibus ego 
temporibus magistratus adeptus sum, et quales viri idem 
adsequi nequiverint, et postea quae genera hominum in 
senatum pervenerint ; profecto existumabunt, me magis 
^merito, quam ignavia, judicium animi mutavisse, majus- 
que commodum ex otio meo, quam ex aliorum negotiis, 
reipublicae yenturum. Nam saepe audiyi, ^^Q. Maxu- 
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I 

mum, P. Scipionem, praeterea civitatis nostrae prae- 
claros Tiros solitos ita dicere, cum majorum ^imagines 

INTT7ERENTUR, VEHEMENTISSUME 8IBI ANIMUH AD VIRTU- 

TEM AccENDi. ^Scilicet non ceram illam, neqiie figuiam, 
tantam vim in sese habere ; sed, memoria rerum gesta- 
nun, earn ilammam egregiis viris in pectore crescere, ne- 
que phus sedari, quam virtus ^eorum famam atque glo- ., 
riam adaequaverit. At contra, quis est omnium, ^his mon- 
bus, quin di?itiis et sumtibus, non probitate neque indus- 
tria, cum majoribus suis' contendat ? etiam %omines novi, 
qui antea per virtutem soliti erant nobilitatem antevenire, 
^furtim et. per latrocinia potius quam bonis artibus ad 
imperia et honores nituntur ; proinde quasi praetura et 
consulatus, atque aHa omnia hujuscemodi, per se ipsa clara, 
magnifica sint, ^ac non perinde habeantur, ut eorum qui 
sustinent virtus est. Verum ego ^berius altiusque pro- 
cessi, dum me civitatis morum piget taedetque : nunc ad 
inceptum redeo. 

Y. Bellitm scripturus sum, quod populus Romanus 
cum ^Jugurtha, rege Numidarum, gessit : primum, quia 
magnum et ^^atrox, variaque victoria fuit : dein, quia turn 
primum superbiae nobilitatis ^^obviam itum est ; quae con- 
tentio divina et humana cuncta permiscuit, eoque vecor- 
diae processit, uti studiis civilibus bellum atque vastitas 
Italiae finem faceret. Sed, priusquam hujuscemodi rei 
initium expedio, ^^auca supra repetam ; ^^quo, ad cognos- 
cendum, omnia illustria magis, magisque in aperto sint. 
^^Bello Punico secundo, qyo dux Carthaginiensium Hanni- 
bal, post magnitudinem nominis Romani, Italiae opes 
maxume adtriverat, Masinissa, rex Numidarum, in ami- 
citia receptus a P. Scipione, **cui postea Africano cog- 
nomen ex virtute fuit, multa et ^^raeclara rei militaris faci- 
nora fecerat : ob quae, victis Carthaginiensibus, et capto 
Syphace, cujus in Africa magnum atque late imperium 
yaluit, populus Romanus, quascumque urbis et agros manu 
ceperat, ^''regi dono dedii. Igitur amicitia Masinissae 
bona atque honesta nobis permansit : ^^perii vitaeque 
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ejus finis idem fmi. Dein Micipsa, filius, regnum solu9 ' 
obtinuit, Mastanabale et Gulussa, fratribus, morbo ^ab 
sumtis. Is Adherbalem et Hiempsalem ex sese genuit . 
Jugurthamque, Mastanabalis fratris filium, quern Masinis- 
sa, quod ortus ex concubina erat, privatum reliquerat, ^eo- i 
dem cultu, quo liberos suos, domi babuit. ^ . 

VI. Qm ubi primum adolevit, pollens viribus, decora 
facie, sed multo maxume ingenio yalidus, non se ^luxu, 
neque inertiae corrumpendum dedit; sed, uti mos gentis 
iUius est, ^equitare, jaculari, cursu cum aequalibus cer- 
tare : ^et, cum omnis gloria anteiret, omnibus tamen carus 
esse : ad hoc, pleraque tempora in venando agere, leonem 
atque alias feras primus, aut in primis ferire : plurimum 
facere, minumum ipse de se loqui. Quibus rebus Micipsa 
tametsi initio laietus fuerat, existumans virtutem Jugurtbae 
regno suo gloriae fore ; tamen, postquam %ominem ado- 
lescentem, exacta sua aetate, parvis liberis, ''magis ma^ 
gisque crescere intellegit, vebementer negotio permotus, 
multa cum animo suo volvebat. Terrebat natura mortali* 
um, %vida imperii, et praeceps ad explendam animi cu« 
pidinem : praeterea opportunitas suaeque et liberorum 
aetatis, quae etiam mediocris viros spe praedae transvor- 
SOS agit : ad boc, studia Numidarum in Jugurtham accensa ; 
ex quibus, si talem virum interfecisset, ne qua ^seditio, aut 
bellum oriretur, anxius erat. 

YII. His difficultatibus circumventus, ubi videt, neque 
per vim, neque insidiis, opprimi posse bominem tam ac- 
ceptum ^^pularibus ; quod erat Jugurtba manu promtua 
et adpetens gloriae militaris, statuit eum objectare pe- 
riculis, et eo modo fortunam t^ntare. Igitur, bello ^^Nu- 
mantino, Micipsa, cum populo Romano equitum atque 
peditum auxilia mitteret, sperans, vel ostentando virtu- 
tem, vel bostium saevitia, facile occasurum, praefecit 
Numidisquos in Hispaniam mittebat. Sed ea res longa 
aliter, ac ratus erat, evenit. Nam Jugurtba, ut erat ^^im* 
pigro atque acri ingenio, ubi naturam P. Scipionis, qui 
tam Romanis imperator, et morem bostium cognovit ; 
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mnlto labore, multaque cura, praeterea modestissume pa* 
rendo, et saepe obviam eundo periculis, in tantam claritu** 
dinem brevi pervenerat, ut nostris vehementer carus, 
Numantmis maxmno terrori esset. Ac sane, quod diffi- 
cillumnm in primis est, et praelio strenuus erat, et bonus 
consilio ; ^quorum alterum ex procidentia timorem, alteram 
ex audacia temeritatem adfenre pleramque solet. Igitur 
imperator omnis fere ^es asperas per Jugnrtham agere, 
-in amicis habere, magis magisque in dies amplecti ; 
quippe cujus neque consilium, neque inceptum uUum 
frustra erat. Hue accedebat %iuni£centia animi, et in- 
genii soUertia, quis rebus sibi multos ex Romanis familiari 
amicitia conjunxerat. 

YIII. Ea tempestate in exercitu nostro fdere compln* 
res, nod atque nobiles, quibus divitiae bono honestoque 
^otiores erant, factiosi, domi potentes, apud socios clari 
magis, quam bonesti : qui Jugurtbae ^non mediocrem ani- 
mum pollicitando accendebant, si micipsa rex occidis- 

dBT, FORS, UTI SOLUS IMPERII NUMIDIAE POTIRETUR : IN 
IPSO MAXUMAH VIRTUTEM, ^ROHAE OMNIA VENALIA ESSE. 

Sed postquam, Numantia deleta, P. Scipio dimittere aux- 
ilia, ipse ^revorti domum decrevit ; donatum atque lauda- 
tum magnifice pro concione Jugurtham in praetorium 
abduxit, ibique secreto monuit, " uti potius ^ublice, quam 
privadm, amicitiam populi R. coleret ; neu quibus largiri 
insuesceret : periculose a paucis emi, quod multorum 
esset : si permanere vellet ^in suis artibus, ultro illi et 
ffloriam, et regnum venturum ; sin properantius pergeret, 
fsuamet ipsum pecunia praecipitem casurum." 

IX. Sic locutus, cum Uteris, quas Micipsae redderet, 
dimisit : earum sententia baec erat. " Jugurtbae tui bel- 
lo Numantino longe maxuma yirtus fuit; quam rem tibi 
certo scio gaudio esse : nobis ob merita cara^ est ; uti 
idem senatui sit et populo Romano, summa ope nitemur. 
Tibi quidem ^^ro nostra amicitia gratulor : en babes vi- 
rum dignum te, atque aTo suo Masinissa." ^^Igitur rex, 
4ibi, quae fama acceporat, ex Uteris imperatoris ita esse 

3* 
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cognovit, cum virtute viri, turn grada pennotus, flexit 
animiun suuni) et Jugurtham beneficiis vincere adgressus 
est ; statimque adoptavit, et testamento pariter cum filiis 
heredem instituit. Sed ipse paucos post aimos, morbo 
atque aetate confectus, cutti sibi finem vitae adesse intel- 
legeret, coram amicis et cognatis, item Adherbale et 
Hiempsale filiis, dicitui bujuscemodi verba ^cum Jugur^- 
tba babuisse. 

X. " Parvum ego, Jugurtba, tej amisso patre, sine spe, 
Bine opibus, ^d meum regnum accepi ; existumans non 
minus me tibi quam liberis, si genuissem, ob beneficia 
carum fore : %eque ea res falsum babuit. Nam, ut alia 
magna et egregia tua pmittam, novissume, rediens Nu- 
mantia, meque regnumque meum ^gloria honoravisti : tua 
virtute nobis Romanos ex amicis amicissumos fecisti : in 
Hispania nomen familiae renovatum : postremo, quod diffi- 
cillumum inter mortalis, gloria invidiam vicisti. Nunc^ 
quoniam mibi natura vitae finem facit, per banc dextram, 
^er regni fidem moneo obtestorque, uti bos, qui tibi 
genere propinqui, beneficio meo fratres sunt, caros babeas ; 
neu malis = alienos adjungere, quam sanguine conjunctos 
retinere. ^Non exercitus, neque thesauri praesidia regni 
stmt, verum amici, quos neque armis cogere, neque auro 
parare queas : officio et fide pariuntur. Quis autem 
amicior, quam frater fratri ? aut quem alienum fidum in* 
venies, si tuis bostis fueris ? Equidem ego vobis regnum 
trado firmum, si boni eritis ; sin mali, imbecillum. Nam 
Concordia parvae res crescunt, discordia maxumae ^dila- 
buntur. Ceterum ante bos te, Jugurtba, qui aetate et 
sapientia prior es, %e alitor quid eveniat, providere 
decet. Nam, in omni certamine, qui opidentior est, 
etiamsi accipit injuriam, quia plus potest, facere videtur 
Yos autem, Adherbal et Hiempsal, colite, observate talem 
hunc virum, imitamini virtutem, et enitimini, ne ego 
meliores liberos sumsisse videar, quam genuisse." 

XL Ad ea Jugurtba, tametsi regem ^ficta locutum in- 
tellegebat, et ipse longe alitor animo agitabat, tamen pro 
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tempore benigne respondit Micipsa paucis diebus mo- 
titur. Postquam illi, more re^o, \justa magnifice fece- 
rant, reguli in unmn conyenere, uti inter se de cunctis 
negotiis disceptarent. Sed Hiempsal, qui minmnus ex 
illis, natura ^ferox, etiam antea ignqbilitatem Jugurthae, 
quia matemo genere impar erat, despiciens, ^dextra Ad- 
herbalem adsedit; ne medius ex tribus, quod apud Nu- 
midas honori ducitur, Jugurtha-^foret. Dein tamen, uti 
aetati concederet, fatigatus a fratre, vix in partem alteram 
transductus est. , Ibi, ^cum nmlta de administrando imperio 
dissererent, Jugurtha inter alias res jacit : oportere 

QUINQUENNII CONSULTA* OMNIA £T DECRETA RESCINDI ; 
NAM PER EA TEMPORA CONFECTUM ANNIS MICIPSAM PARUM 
ANIMO VALUISSE. TuM IDEM, Hiempsal, PLACERE SIBI, 

respondit; nam ^ifsum illum tribus his froxumis an- 

NIS ADOPTATIONE IN REONUM PERVENISSE. Quod Verbum 

in pectus Juguithae altius, quam quisquam ratus, descen- 
dit. Itaque, ex eo tempore, ira et metu anxius moliri, pa- 
rare atque ea modo animo habere, quibus Hiempsal per 
dolum caperetur. Quae ubi tardius procedunt, neque leni- 
tur animus ferox, statuit quovis modo inceptum periicere. 
XII . Primo conventu, quem ab regulis factum supra 
memoravi, ^rc^ter dissensionem placuerat dividi thesau- 
ros, finisque imperii singulis constitui. Itaque tempus ad 
utramque rem decemitur, sed maturius ad pecuniam 
distribuendam. Reguli interea in loca propinqua thesau- 
ris alius alio concessere. Sed Hiempsal, in oppido 
Thirmida, forte ejus domo utebatur, qui, ''prox)^nus lictor 
Jugurthae, cams acceptusque semper fuerat ; ^ ^quem ille 
castt ministrum oblatum promissis onerat, uti tamquam 
suam yisens domum eat, portarum clavis adulterinas pa 
ret ; nam verae ad Hi&mpsalem referebantur ; ceterum, 
ubi res postularet, se ipsum cum magna manu 'venturum. 
(Numida mandata brevi confecit,; atque, ut doctus erat 
noctu Jugurthae milites introducit. Qui postquam in 
aedis irrupere, ^diversi regem quaerere : dormientis alios, 
alios occursantis interficere : scrutari loca abdita ; clausa 
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efiringere : strepitu et tumultu omnia miscere : cum 
Hiempsal interim reperitor, occultans sese tugurio mu* 
lieris ancillae, quo, initio, pavidus et ignarus loci, perfu- 
gerat. Numidae caput ejus, ut jussi erant, ad Jugmrtham 
referunt. 

XIII. Ceteruh fama tanti facinoris per omnem Africam 
brevi divulganir : Adherbalem ^omnisque, qui sub imperio 
Micipsae fuerant, metus inyadit: in duas partis disce- 
dunt : plures Adherbalem sequuntur, sed ilium alterum 
bello meliores. Igitur Jugurtha quam maxumas potest 
copias armat ; urbis ^partim vi, alias volmitate imperio 
suo adjungit ; omni Numidiae imperare parat. Adherbal, 
^Namen etsi Romam legatos miserat, qui senatum doce- 
rent de caede fratris et fortunis suis ; tamen, fretus mul- 
titudine militmn, parabat armis contendere. Sed, ubi res 
ad certamen venit, victus ex praelio profugit inJJjgj^jjH 
ciam, ac deinde Romam contendit.^ Tum Jugurtlia,^p^^\ 
' tratis consiliis, in otio facinus suum^iun animo reputans,\\\ 
I timere populum Romanum, neque advorsus iram ejus \ {■ 
i usquam, nisi in ayaritia nobilitatis etpeQunia sua, speinj 
\ habere./ Itaque paucis diebus cum auro et argento mul^^ 
HomaJn mittit, ^quis praecepit, uti primum veteres amicos 
muneribus expleant ; deinde novos adquirant ; postremo, 
quemcumque possint largiundo parare, ne cunctentur. 
Sed, ubi Romam legati venere, et, ex praecepto regis, 
nospitibus, ''aliisque, quorum ea tempestate auctoritas pol- 
lebat, magna munera misere ; tanta conunutatio incessit, 
uti ex maxuma invidia in gratiam et favorem nobilitatis 
Jugurtha veniret ; quonun pars spe, alii praemio inducti, 
^singulos ex senatu ambiundo, nitebantur, ne gravius in 
eum consuleretm'. Igitmr, legati ubi satis confidmit, die 
constituto, ^senatus utrisque datur. Turn Adherbalem hoc 
modo locutum accepimus. 
/ > XIY. " Patres conscripti, Micipsa, pater mens, mori- 
ens, praecepit, uti regnum Numidiae tantununodo ^^rocu- 
ratione existumarem meum ; ceterum jus et imperium 
penes vos esse : simui eniterer domi militiaeque quam 
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maxumo usui esse populo Romano : vos mibi ^cognatorum 
vos in adfinium locum ducerem : si ea fecissem, in ves- 
tra amicitia exercitum, divitias, munimenta regni %abere. 
Quae cum praecepta parentis mei agitarem, Jugurtha, 
homo omnium, quos terra sustinet, sceleratissimus, con- 
temto imperio yestro, Masinissae me nepotem, et jam ab 
stirpe socium et amicum populo Romano, regno fortu- 
nisque omnibus ezpulit. ^Atque ego, Patres conscripti, 
quoniam eo miseriarum venturus eram, ^ellem, potius ob 
piea, quam ob majorum beneficia posse auxilimn petere ; 
ac maxume deberi mibi a populo Romano, quibus non 
egerem ; secundum ea, si desideranda erant, uti debitis 
uterer. Sed, quoniam parum tuta per se ipsa probitas, 
%eque mibi in manu fuit, Jugurtba qualis f6ret ; ad vos 
confugi, Patres conscripti, quibus, quod miserrumum, co- 
gor prius oneri, quam usui esse. Ceteri reges, aut bello 
victi in amicitiam a vobis recepti, aut in suis dubiis rebus 
societatem restram adpetiverunt : familia nostra cum pop- 
ulo Romano bello Carthaginiensi amicitiam instituit ; ^quo 
tempore magis fides ejus, quam fortuna petenda erat. 
^Quorum progeniem vos, Patres cqnsgiplijgQolite j)ati fnis-, 
tra a vobis ^uxilium^ petere. ^ Si ad impetrandum nihilV 
caussae haberem, praeter ' miserandam fortunam ; quod \ 
paullo ante rex, genere, fama atque copiis potens, nunc < 
deformatus aerumnis, inops, alienas opes exspecto ; ^tamen / 
erat majestatis Romani populi, proMbere injuriam^ neque / 
cujusquam regnum per scelus cresceret^' Yerum ego his 
finibus ejectus sum, quos majoribus meis populus Roma- 
nus dedit ; unde pater et avus una vobiscum expulere 
Syphacem et Caithaginienses. Yestra beneficia erepta 
sunt, Patres conscripti : ^vos in mea injuria despecti estis. 
^£heu ^me /miserum ! Huccine, Micipsa pater, beneficia 
^evasere, uti, quem tu parem cum liberis, regnique par- 
ticipem fecisti, is ^^potissumum stirpis tuae extinctor sit ? 
Nunquamne ergo , familia nostra quieta erit ? ^^sempeme 
in sanguine, ferro, fuga versabimur ? Dum Cartbaginienses 
iacolumes fiiere, jure omnia saeva patiebamur : bostes ab 

I 
i 
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latere, vos amici procul, spes omnis in armis erat. Post* 
quam ^iUa pestis ejecta, laeti pacem agitabamus ; quippe 
quis hostis nullus, nisi forte quern jussissetis« Ecce 
autem ex improviso, Jugurtha, intoleranda audacia, scelere 
atque superbia ^sese ecferens, fratre meo, atqne eod^m 
propinquo suo interfecto, primum regnum ejus sceleris 
sui praedam fecit: post, ubi me ^Isdem dolis nequit ca- 
pere, nihil minus, quam yim, aut bellum exspectantem, 
in imperio vestro, sicuti videtis, *extorrem patria, domo, 
inopem et coopertmn miseriis effecit, ut ubivis tutius^ 
quam in meo regno essem. Ego sic existumabam, Pa- 
tres conscripti, ut praedicantem audiveram patrem meum, 
qui vestram amicitiam colerent, eos ^multum laborem 
suscipere ; ceterum ex omnibus maxiune tutos esse. 
^Quod in familia nostra fuit, praestitit, uti in omnibus 
bellis vobis adessent; nos uti per otium tuti simus, in 
manu vestra est, Patres conscripti.. Pater nos duos fra- 
tres reliquit ; ''tertium, Jugurtham, beneficiis suis ratus 
no<bis conjunctimi fore : alter eorum necatus, alterius ipse 
ego manus impias vix efTugi. Quid agam ? quo potissumum 
infelix accedam ? ^Generis praesidia omnia extincta sunt : 
pater, uti necesse erat, naturae concessit : fratri, ^quem 
minume decuit, propinquus, per scelus, vitam eripuit: 
i^adfines, amicos, propinquos ceteros, alium alia clades 
oppressit : capti ab Jugurtha, ^*pars in crucem acti, pars 
bestiis objecti ; pauci, quibus relicta anima, clausi in tene- 
bris, cum moerore et luctu, morte graviorem vitam ^^exi- 
gunt. Si omnia, quae aut amisi, aut ex necessarii^ ^ 
advorsa facta sunt, incolumia manerent, tamen, si quid ex 
improviso accidisset, vos implorarem, Patres conscripti , 
quibus, pro magnitudine imperii, jus et injurias omnis curae 
esse decet. ^^^unc vero exsul patria, domo, solus, et ^*omni- 
um honestarum rerum egbns, quo accedam, aut quos adpel- 
lem ? nationesne, an reges, qui omnes familiae nostrae 
^^ob vestram amicitiam infesti sunt? an quoquam adire 
licet, ubi non majorum meorum hostilia monumenta plu- 
rima ? aut quisquam nostri misereri potest, qui aliquando 
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vobis hostis fuit 1 1 ^Postremo, Masinissa nos ita instituit, 
Patres conscripti, ne quern coleremus, nisi populum Ro 
manum, ne societates, ne foedera nova acciperemus . 
abunde magna praesidia nobis in vestra amicitia fore : i^i 
hnic imperio fortuna mutaretur, ^una nobis occidendmn 
esse. Yirtute ac dis volentibus ^magni estis et opulenti : 
omnia secimda et obedientia sunt i^uo facilius sociorum ] 
injuhas curare licet. \ Tantum illudvereor, ne *quos pri- 
vata amicitia JugurtKae, parum cognita, transvorsos agat : 
quos ego audio maxuma ope niti, ambire, ^fatigare vos 
singulos, ne quid de absente, incognita caussa, statuatis : . j' 
fingere me verba, fugam simulare, cui.^ tiauerit in regna ' 
jxianere. ^Quod utinam ilium, cujus impio facinore, in 
has miserias projectus sum, eadem haec simulantem vi- 
deam; et.aIiquando\iut apud vos, aut apud deos immor- 
talis, rerum humanarum cura oriatur : ^ne, iUe, qui nunc 
sceleribus suis ferox atque praeclarus est, omnibus malis 
excruciatus, impietatis in paientem nostrum, fratris mei 
necis, mearumque miseriarum gravis poenasjeddet. . ^Jam 
jam, frater, animo meo carissume, quamquam/ immaturo, 1 
et unde minume decuit, vita erepta est; tamen laetan- 
dmn magis, quam dolendum puto casum tuum ; non enim 
regnum, sed fugam, exiLium, egestatem, et omnis has, 
quae me premunt, aerumnas cum anima simul amisistL^ 
At ego infelix, in tanta mala praecipitatus ex patrio reg- ^ 
no, ^erum humanarum spectaculum praebeo, incertus quid 
agam ; tuasne injurias persequar, ipse auxilii egens, an 
regno consulam, cujus vitae necisque potestas ex opibus 
alienis pendet. Utinam ^^emori fortunis meis honestus 
exitus esset, ^^neu jure contemtus viderer, si, defessus 
malis, injuriae concessissem. Nunc ^^neque vivere lubet, 
neque mori Ucet sine dedecore. Patres conscripti, per 
vos, per liberos atque parentes, per majestatem populi 
Bomaoi subvenite misero mihi ; ite obviam injuriae ; 
nohte pati regnum Numidiae, quod vestrum est, per scelus 
et sanguinem famUiae nostrae tabescere." 
"" . XV. PosTQUAM rex finera loquendi fecit, legati Jugur- 
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thae largitione magis, quam ^caussa freti, paucis respon- 
dent : " Hiempsalem ob saevitiam suam ab NumidJs inter- 
fectum : Adherbalem nltro bellmn inferentem, postquam 
Buperatas sit, queri, quod injuriam facere nequivisset: 
Jugurtham ab senatu petere, ne alinm pntarent^ ac Nu- 
mantiae cognitus esset, neu verba inimici ante facta sua 
ponerent." Deinde utrique curia egrediuntur. Senatus 
statim consulitur : fautores legatorum, praeterea ■' magna 
pars, ^gratia depravati, Adherbalis dicta contemnere, Ju- 
gurtbae virtutem extollere laudibus ; gratia, voce, denique 
omnibus modis, pro alieno scelere et flagitio, sua quasi 
pro gloria, nitebantur. At contra pauci, quibus bonum et 
aequum divitiis ^carius, subveniundum Adherbali, et Hi- 
empsalis mortem severe vindicandam censebant : sed ex 
omnibus maxume Aemilius Scaurus, homo nobiHs, impi- 
ger, factiosus, avidus potentiae, honoris, divitiarum ; cet- 
erum vitia sua callide occultans. Is postquam videt regis 
largitionem famosam impudentemque, veritus, quod in tali 
re solet, ne poUuta licentia invidiam accenderet, animum^ 
a consueta lubidine continuit. 

XVL ViciT tamen in senatu pars ilia, *qui vero pretimn 
aut gratiam anteferebant. Decretum fit, uti deceh 

lEGATI REGNUM, QUOD MICIPSA OBTINITERAT, INTER JUOUR'- 
THAM ET ADHERBALEM DIVIDERENT : CUJUS Icgationls 

princeps fuit L. Opimius, homo clarus et tum in senatu 
potens ; quia consul, C. Graccho et M. Fulvio Flacco 
interfectis, acerrume victoriam nobilitatis in plebem exer- 
cuerat. Eum Jugurtha tametsi Romae in amicis habuerat, 
tamen ^adcuratissume recepit ; dando et polUcitando per- 
fecit, uti famae, fide, postremo omnibus suis rebus conuno- 
dum regis anteferret. Reliquos legates eadem * via 
adgressus, plerosque capit ; paucis carior fides, quam 
pecunia fuit. In divisione, quae pars Numidiae ^Maureta- 
niam adtingit, agro, viris opulentior, Jugurthae traditur : 
illam alteram specie, quam usu, potiorem, quae portuosiox^ 
et aedificiis magis exomata erat, AdherBal possedit. 
XYII. ■'Res postulare videtor Africae situm pancis 
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exponere, et eas gentis, quibuscum nobis bellum aut ami* 
citia fuit, adtingere. Sed quae loca et nationes ob 
calorem, aut asperitatem, item soHtudines, minus frequen- 
tata sunt, *de is baud facile compertum narraverim: 
cetera quam paucissumis absolvam. In divisione orbis 
terrae plerique ^in partem tertiam Africam posuere : 
pauci tantummodo Asiam et Europam esse ; sed Africam 
in Europa. ^Ea finis habet, ab occidente *fretum nostri 
maris et oceani ; ab ortu solis, *declivem latitudlnem, 
<iuem locum Catabathmon incolae adpellant. Mare sae« 
vum, importuosum : ager frugum fertilis, bonus pecori, 
^arbori infecundus : coelo, terra, penuria aquarura, Genu^ 
hominum salubri corpore, velox, patiens laborum : pie* 
rosque senectus dissolvit, nisi qui ferro, aut bestiis in* 
teriere : nam morbus baud saepe quemquam superat. 
Ad hoc, malefici generis plurima animalia. Sed qui 
mortales initio Africam babuerint, quique postea accesses 
rint, aut quomodo inter se permixti sint ; ''quamquam ab 
ea fama,' quae plerosque obtinet, diversum est ; tamen, 
uti ex libris Punicis, qui regis Hiempsalis dicebantur, 
interpretatum nobis est, utique rem sese habere cultores 
ejus terrae putant, quam paucissumis dicam. Ceterum 
fides ejus rei penes auctores erit. 
\y^ XVIIL Africam initio habuere ®Gaetuli et Libyes, 
^ ^ \ asperi, inculti ; quis cibus erat' caro ferina atque humi 
pabulum, uti pecoribus. Hi neque moribus, neque lege, 
neque imperio cujusquam regebantur : vagi, palantes, qua 
nox coegerat, sedes habebant. Sed, postquam in His- 
pania ^Hercules, sicuti Afri putant, interiit, exercitus 
ejus, compositus ex variis gentibus, amisso duce, ac pas- 
sim multis, sibi quique, imperium petentibus, brevi dilabitur. 
Ex eo numero Medi, Persae et Armenii, navibus in Afri- 
cam trans vecti, proxumos nostro mari locos occupavere. 
Sed Persae ^^intra oceanum magis : iique alveos navium 
mTersos pro tuguriis habuere, quia neque materia in 
agris, neque ab Hispanis ^^emundi, aut mutandi copia 
erat : oiare magnum et ignara lingua commercia prohibe* 
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bant. Hi paullatim per cozmubia Gaetulos sibi miscuere : 
et, qaia saepe ^tentantes agros, alia, deinde alia loca 
p^tiverant, semet ipsi Numidas adpellavere. Ceterum 
adhuc aedificia Numidarum agrestium, quae ^mapalia illi 
Yocant, oblonga, ^incurris lateribus tecta, quasi navium 
carinae sunt. Medis autem et Armenis accessere Ldbyes 
(nam hi propius mare Africum agitabant ; Gaetuli ^ub 
sole magis, baud procul ab ardoribus) bique mature op- 
pida babuere ; nam, freto divisi ab Hispania, mutare res 
inter se instituerant. Nomen eorum paullatim libyes 
corrupere, barbara lingua ^Mauros pro Medis adpellantes^L^ 
Sed res Persarum brevi adolevit : ac postea Nomine \ 
Numidae, propter multitudinem a parentibus digressi, pos- 
sidere ea loca, quae proxume Cartbaginem Numidia 
adpellatur. Dein ^utrique, alteris freti, finitumos armis 
aut metu sub imperium cogere, nomen gloriamque sibi 
addidere ; magis bi qui ad nostrum mare processerant : 
quia Libyes, quam Gaetuli, minus bellicosi : denique 
Africae ^ars inferior pleraque ab Numidis possessa est :L^ 
, yicti omnes in gentem nomenque imperantium concessere^-^- 
/ XIX. PosTEA Pboenices, alii multitudinis domi minu- ^ 
endae gratia, pars imperii cupidine, sollicitata plebe, et 
aliis novarum rerum avidis, Hipponem, Hadrumetum, 
Leptim, aliasque urbis in ora maritima condidere : bae- 
que brevi multum auctae, pars ^originibus praesidio, aliae 
decori fuere : nam de Cartbagine silere melius puto, 
quam parum dicere ; quoniam alio properare tempus mo- 
net. Igitur ^^ad Catabatbmon, qui locus Aegyptum ab 
Africa dividit, secundo mari, prima Gyrene est, colonia 
i^Tbere6n, ac deinceps duae Syrtes, interque eas ^^Leptis : 
dein ^^Pbilaen6n arae, quem, Aegyptum versus, finem 
imperii babuere Gartbaginienses : ^^st aliae Punicae 
urbes. Getera loca usque ad Mauretaniam Numidae te- 
nent : proxume Hispaniam Mauri sunt : super Numidiam 
Gaetulos accepimus partim in tuguriis, alios inctdtius 
\agos agitare ; post eos ^^Aetbiopas esse ; dein loca 
exusta solis ardoribus. Igitur bello Jugurtbino ^^pleraque 
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ex Pimicis oppida, et fmis Carthaginiensium, quos novis'^ 
srnne habuerant, populus Romanus per magistratus ad- 
ministrabat : Gaetulorum magna pars et Numidia usque 
ad flumen Mulucham sub Jugurtha erant : Mauris omnibus 
rex Boccbus Umperitabat, praeter nomen, cetera ignarus 
populi Romani ; itemque nobis neque bello, neque pace, 
antea cognitus. De Africa et ejus incolis ad necessitu- 
dinem rei satis dictum. 
y^ XX. PosTQUAM, regno diviso, legati Africa discessere, 
' >^ et Jugurtha contra ^morem animi praemia sceleris 
adeptum sese videt; certum ratus, quod ex amicis apud 
Numantiam acceperat, omnia Romae venalia esse, simul 
et illonim poUicitationibus accensus, quos paullo ante 
muneribus expleverat, in regnum AdherbaHs animum 
intendit. Ipse acer, bellicosus : at is, ^quem petebat, 
quietus, imbellis, placido ingenio, opportunus injuriae, me- 
tuens magis, quam metuendus. Igitur ex improviso, finis 
ejus cum magna manu invasit, multos mortalis cum pecore 
atque alia praeda capit, aedificia incendit, pleraque loca 
hostiliter cum equitatu accedit ; dein cum omni multitu- 
dine in regnum suum ^convertit, existumans dolore per- 
motum Adherbalem injurias suas manu yindicaturum^ 
eamque rem belli caussam fore. At ille, quod neque se 
parem armis existumabat, et amicitia popuU Romani ma- 
gis quam Numidis fretus erat, legates ad Jugurtham de 
injuriis questum misit : qui tametsi ^contumeliosa dicta 
retulerant, prius tamen omnia pati decrevit, quam bellum 
sumere ; { quia tentatum antea secus cesserat. i Neque 
tamen eo magis cupido Jugurthae minuebatur ; quippe qui ^^, 
f totum ejus regnum ^animo jam inyaserat.^ Itaque non, 
ut antea, cum praedatoria manu, sed magno exercita 
comparato, bellum gerere coepit, et aperte totius Nu- 
midiae imperium petere. Ceterum, qua pergebat, urbis, 
asros yastare, praedas agere : suis animum, terrorem 
hfsUb^ augere.' - f 

XXI. Adherbal ubi intellegit, 'eo processum, uti re- 
gnum aut relinquendum esset, aut armis retinendum, neces- 
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saiio copias parat, et Jugurthae obvius procedit. Interim 
baud longe a man, prope Cirtam oppidum, utriusque 
consedit exercitus : et, quia die extremum erat, praelium 
non iQceptum.>( Ubi plerumque ^noctis processit, 'obscuro 
etiam turn lumine, milites Jugurthini, signo dato, castra 
hostium invadunt ; semisomnos partim, alios anna su-' 
mentes fugant funduntque ; Adherbal cum paucis equiti- 
bus Cirtam profugit, et, ni multitudo togatorum fuisset, 
quae Numidas insequentes moenibus probibuit, uno die 
inter duos reges coeptum atque patratum bellum foret. 
Igitur Jugurtba oppidum circumsedit^ ^ineis turribusque et 
machinis omnium generum expugnare adgreditux ; maxume 
festinans ^empus legatorum antecapere, quos, ante prae* 
lium factum, Romam ab Adberbale missos audiverat. Sed, 
postquam senatus de bello eorum accepit, tres ado- 
lescentes in Africam legantur, qui aml^o reges adeant, se- 
natus populique Romani verbis nuncient, ^^ velle et censere, 
eos ab armis discedere ; de controversiis suis jure potius, 
quam bello disceptare ; ita seque illisque dignum fore^ . 
^tV^XXII. Leo ATI in Africam maturantes veniunt, eo magis, ^ 
V^ quod Romae, dum prc^cisci parant, de praelio facto et op- 
pugnatione.Cirtae audiebatur : sed is rumor Clemens erat. 
Quorum Jugurtha. accepta oratione respondit : '* sibi 
neque majus quidquam, neque carius auctoritate senad : 
ab adolescentia ita enisum, uti ab optumo quoque probare* 
tur : virtute, non malitia, P. Scipioni, summo viro, pla- 
Guisse : ob easdem artis ab Micipsa, non penuria libero* 
\ rmn, in regnum adoptatum :\ ceterum, quo plura bene atque 
strenue fecisset, eo ahimum suum injuriam minus tolerare : 
Adberbalem dolis vitae suae insidiatum ; quod ubi com* 
perisset, sceleri obviam isse : populum Romanum ^eque 
recte, neque pro bono facturum, si ab jure gentium sese 
prohibuerint : postremo de omnibus rebus legatos Romani 
brevi missurum." Ita ^utrique digrediuntur. Adberbalis 
adpellandi copia non fuit. ^ 

y XXIII. JuGURTHA, ubi eos Africa decessisse ratus est, 
neque, propter loci naturam, Cirtam armis expugnare po* 
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test, ^vallo atque fossa moenia circumdat, turns ezstruit, 
easque praesidiis firmat : praeterea dies, noctes, aut per 
vim, aut dolis tentare ; defensoribus moenium praemia 
modo, modo ^rmidinem ostentare ; suos hortando ad 
virtutem erigere ; prorsus intentus cuncta parare. Adher- 
bal, ^ubi intellegit omnis suas fortunas in extremo sitas, 
%ostem infestum, auxilii spem nuUam, penuria rerum 
necessariarum bellum trahi non posse ; ex his, qui una 
Ciitam profugerant, duo maxume impigros delegit : eos, 
inulta pollicendo, ac miserando casum suum, confirmat, 
uti per hostium munitiones noctu ad proxumum mare, dein 
Romam pergerent. 

XXIV. NuHiDAE paucis diebus jussa efficiunt: lit 
terae Adherbalis in senatu ^recitatae, quarum sententia haec 
fuit. " Non mea culpa saepe ad vos oratum mitto, Patres 
conscripti, sed vis Jugurthae subigit : quern tanta lubido 
exstinguendi me invasit, uti ^eque vos, neque deos im- 
mortalis in animo habeat ; sanguinem meum, quam omnia, / 
malit. Itaque quintum jam mensem, socius et amicus ( 
populi Romani, armis obsessus teneor : neque mibi Mi- 
cipsae patris beneficia, neque vestra decreta auxiliantur: 
ferro, an fame acrius urguear, incertus sum. .^JPlura de^ 
Jugurtha scribere dehortatur fortuna mea : etiam antea A 
expertus sum, parum fidei miseris esse : ^nisi tamen, intel^ / 
lego, ilium supra, quam ego sum, petere, neque simul ami-/ I 
V citiam vestram, et regnum meum sperare : utrum ^gravius 
existumet, nemini occultum est. a Nam initio occidit Hi- 
empsalem, fratrem meum ; dein patrio regno me expulit : — 
®quae sane fuerint nostrae injuriae, nihil ad vos. Yerum 
nunc vestram regnum armis tenet : me, quern imperatorem 
Numidis posuistis, clausum obsidet ; legatorum verba 
quanti fecerit, pericula mea declarant. ^<^Quid reliquum, 
nisi vis vestry, quo moveri possit ? Nam ego quidem vel- 
lem, et haec quae scribo, et quae antea in senatu questus 
sum, vana forent potius, quam miseria mea'fidem verbis 
faceret. Sed, quoniam eo natus sum, ^^ut Jugurthae scele- 
mm ostentui essem, non jam mortem neque aenmmas, 
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tantummodo inimici imperiiun et cruciatus corporis Ae^ 
precor. Regno if^umidiae, quod vestrum est, uti lubet^ 
consulite : me ex manibus impiis eripite, per majestatem 
imperii, per amicitiae fidem ; si ulla apud vos memoria 
avi mei Masitiissae." 

XXV. His litteris recitatis, fuere, qui exercitum in 
Africammittendum censerent, et quam primum Adherbali 
feubveniundum ; ^de Jugurtha interim uti consuleretur, 
quoniam non paruisset legatis. Sed ab isdem regis fau- 
toribus summa ope enisum^ ne decretum £er6t. Ita bonum 
publicum, ut in plerisque negotiis solet, privata gratia 
devictum. Legantur tamen in Africam majores natu, 
nobiles, %mplis honoribus } in quis M. Scauras, de quo 
supra memoravimus, consularis, et turn senati princeps. \y 
Hi, quod %i invidia res erat, simul et ab Numidis obse- ^ 
crati, triduo navim escendere : dein breld Uticam adpulsi 
litteras ad Jugurtham mittunt, quam ocissume ad provin- 

€IAH ACCEDAT } SEQUE AD EUM AB SENATIT MISSOS. Ille 

ubi accepit, homines claros, quorum auctoritatem Romae 
poUere audiverat^ *contra inceptum suum veidsse ; primo 
eommotus, metu atque lubidine divorsus agitabatur. I'ime- 
bat iram senati, ni paruisset legatis : porro animiis 
cupidine caecus ad inceptum scelus rapiebat. Vicit 
tamen in avido ingenio pravum consilium. Igitur, exer- 
eittt circumdato, suiiima vi Cirtam irrumpere nititur, 
maxuine sperans, diducta manu hostium, aut vi, aut dolis, 
sese casum victoriae inventurum. Quod ubi secus pro- 
cedit, neque, quod intenderat, efficere potest, uti prius, 
quam legatos ^conveniret, Adherbalis potiretur : ne, amplius 
morando, Scaurum, quem plurimum metuebat, incenderet| 
cum paucis equitibus in provinciam Venit. Ac, tamen etsi 
Benati verbis minae graves nunciabantur, quod oppugna-* 
tione non desisteret, multa tamen oratione consumta^ 
legati frusta discessere. 

XX VL Ea postquato Cirtae audita sunt, ^Italici, quo- 
tum virtute moenia defensabantur, confisi, deditione facta, 
propter magnitudinem populi Romani inviolatos se&e fore. 
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• 

Adherbali suadent, uti seque, et opjHdum Jugurthae tra- 
dat ; tantum ab eo vitam paciscatur ; de ceteris senatui 
ciirae fore. At ille, tametsi omnia ^potiora fide Jugurthae 
rebatur; quia penes eosdem, si ad^orsaretur^ cogendi 
potestas erat, ita, uti censuerant Italici, deditionem facit. 
Jugurtha in primis Adberbalem excruciatum necat: dein 
omnis puberes, Numidas et negotiatores promiscue, uti 
quisque armatis obvius, interfecit. 

XXVII. Quod postquam Romae cognitum, et res in 
senatu agitari coepta, idem illi %iinistri regis inteorpel- 
lando, ac saepe gratia, interdum jurgiis trabendo tempus, 
atrocitatem facti leniebant.4 Ac, ni C. Memmius, ^tribunus^ 
plebis designatusj Mr acer, et infestus potentiae nobili- L. 
tatis, populum Romanum edocuisset, id agi, uti per pat7- 

C08 FACTIOSOS JUGURTHAE SCELUS CONDONARETUR, ^rO- 

fecto omnis inlvidia prolatandis consultationibus dilapsa^ 
erat : tanta vis gratiae, atque pecuniae regis, j, Sed, ubi \ 
'senatus delicti conscientia populum timetyMege Sempro-. 
nia provinciae futuris consulibus Numidia atque Italia 
decretae : consules declarantur P. Scipio Nasica, L. 
Bestia Calpumius : Calpumio Numidia, Scipioni Italia 
obvenit : deinde exercitus, qui in Africara portaretur, scri- 
bitur : stipendium^ alia, quae bello usui forent, decemuntur. 

XXVIII. At Jugurtha, contra spem nuncio accepto, 
quippe cui Romae omnia ^venum ire in animo haeserat ; 
£lium, et cum eo duo familiaris, ad senatum legatos 
mittit : bisque, ut ilHs, quos Hiempsale interfecto miserat, 
praecepit, "omnis mortalis pecunia adgrediantur." Qui 
postquam Romam adventabant, senatus a Bestia consultus, 

PLACERETNE LEGATOS JUGURTHAE ®RECIPI MOENIBUS : 

iique decrevere, "nisi regnum, ipsumque deditum venis- 
sent, uti in ^diebus proxumis decern Italia decederent." 
Consul Numidis ex senati decreto nunciari jubet ; ita 
infectis rebus illi- domura discedunt. Interim Calpurnius, 
parato exercitu, ^^^legat sibi homines nobilis, factiosos, 
quorum auctoritate, \ quae deliquisset, munita fore spe- 
rabat ; \in quis fiiit ScauruS) cujus de natura et habitu 
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supra memoravimus. Nam in consule nostro multae 
bonaeque ^artes animi et corporis^ erant, quas omnis ava- 
ritia praepediebat : patiens laborum, acri ingenio, satis 
providens, belli baud ignanis, firmissumus contra pericnla 
et insidias. Sed legiones per Italiam Rbegium, atque 
inde Siciliam, porro ex Sicilia in Africam, trans ^ectae. 
Tgitur Calpumius initio, paratis commeatibus, acriter Nu- 
midiam ingressus est, multos mortalis, et urbis aliquot 
pugnando capit. 
' XXIX. Sed, ubi Jugurtba per legatos pecunia tentare, \ 
bellique, quod administrabat, asperitatem ostendere coepit,^ 
^animus aeger araritia facile conversus est. Cetenun 
socius et administer omnium consiliorum adsumitur 
Scaurus : qui, tametsi a principio, plerisque ex factione 
ejus corruptis, acemime regem impugnaverat ; tamen, 
magnitudine pecuniae, a bono bonestoque in pravum ab- > 
stractus est. Sed Jugurtba primum tantummodo belli 
moram ^edimebat, existumans, sese aliquid interim Romae 
pretio, aut gratia effecturum : postea vero quam partici- 
pern negotii Scaurum acceperat ; in maxumam spem 
adductus recuperandae pacis, statuit cum eis de omnibus 
pactionibus praesens agere. Ceterum interea, ^dei 
caussa, mittitur a consule Sextius quaestor in oppidum 
Jugurthae Yagam ; cujus rei species erat acceptio fru- 
menti, quod Calpumius palam legatis imperaverat ; quo- 
niam deditionis mora induciae agitabantur. Igitur rex, 
uti constituerat, in castra venit ; ac pauca, ^praesenti con- 
silio, locutus de invidia facti, atque in deditionem uti 
acciperetur, reliqua cum Bestia et Scauro secreta transigit : 
dein postero die, ^quasi per saturam exquisitis sententiis, 
in deditionem accipitur. Sed, uti ''pro consilio imperatum, 
elepbanti triginta, pecus atque equi multi, cum parvo 
argenti pondere quaestori traduntur. Calpumius Romam 
ad magistratus rogandos proficiscitur. In Numidia et V" 
exercitu nostro pax agitabatur. ' 

XXX. PosTQUAM res in Africa gestas, quoque modo 
actae forent, fama idivulgavit, Romae per omnis locos et 
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conventus ^de facto consulis agitari : apud plebem gravis 
invidia: Patres, probarentne tantom flagitium, an decre- 
turn consulis subverterent, parum constabat. Ac maxume 
eos potentia Scauri, quod is auctor et socius Bestiae / 
ferebatur, a vero, bono impediebat. ^^At C* Memmius, 
cujus de libertate ingenii et odio potentiae nobilitatis 
supra diximus, inter, dubitationem et moras senati, con- 
cionibus populum ad vindicandum bortari : monere, ne 
rempublicam, ne libertatem suam desererent : multa 
Buperba, crudelia facinora nobilitatis ostendere : prorsus 
intentus omni modo plebis animum accendebat. Sed, quo- 
niam ea tempestate Memmii facuadia ^clara poUensque 
fuit, decere existumavi, unam ex tarn raultis orationem 
perscribere ; ac potissumum, quae in concione, post 
reditum Bestiae, bujuscemodi verbis disseruit. 

XXXI. " Multa ^dehortantur a vobis, Quirites, ni stu- 
dium reipublicae onmia superet ; opes factionis, vestra 
patientia, jus nullum, ac maxume, quod innocentiae plus 
periculi, quam honoris, est.l Nam ilia quidem piget dicere, 
^his annis xv. quam ludibrio fueritis superbiae paucorum ; 
quam foede, quamque inulti perierint vestri defensores ; 
^t vobis animus ab ignavia atque secordia corruptus sit, 
qui ne nunc quidem, %bnoxiis inimicis, exsurgitis. atque 
etiam nunc timetis, quibius decet terrori esse, j Sed, 
quamquam baec talia sunt, tamen obviam ire factionis 
potentiae animus subigit : ''certe ego libertatem, quae 
mihi a parente tradita est experiar : verum id frustra, an 
^ob rem faciam, in vestra manu situm, Quirites. ^Neque 
ego hortor, quod saepe majores vestri fecere, uti contra 
injurias armati eatis. Nihil vi, nihil ^^secessione opus^ 
necesse est ^^suomet ipsi more praecipites eant./ Occiso 
Tiberio Graccho, quem regnum pararie aiebant, in plebem • 
Romanam ^^quaestiones habitae sunt : post C. Gracchi et 
M. Fulvii caedem, item multi vestri. ordinis in carcere 
necati sunt; ^^triusque cladis non lex, verum lubido 
eonun tinem fecit. i*Sed sane fuerit regni paratio, plebi 
sua restituere* quidquid sine sanguine civium ulcisci 
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nequitur, jure factum sit. | Superioribus annis taciti in- 
dignab^mini, aerarium expilari ; reges et populos liberos 
paucis nobilibus vectigal pendere ; penes eosdem et ^sum- 
mam gloriam, et maxiimas divitias esse : tamen haec 
talia facinora impune suscepisse, parum habuere : itaque 
postremo leges, majestas vestra, divina et humana omnia 
Lostibus tradita smit. Neque eos, qui fecere, pudet aut 
poenitet : sed ^incedunt per ora vestra magnifice, sacer- 
dotia et consulatas, pars triumpbos suos ostentantes : 
perinde quasi honori, non praedae babeant. Servi aere 
parati imperia injusta dominorum non perferunt : vos, 
Quirites, ^imperio nati, aequo animo servitutem toleratisy 
At qui sunt hi, qui rempublicam occupavere ? homines 
sceleratissumi, cruentis manibus, immani avaritia, nocen- 
tissumi, idemque superbissumi ; quis fides, decus, pietas, 
postremo honesta atque inhonesta omnia quaestui sunt. 
Pars eorum *occidisse tribunos plebis, alii ^quaestiones 
injustas, plerique caedem in vos fecisse, pro munimento 
habent. Ita quam quisque pessume fecit, tarn maxume 
tutus est : ^metum a scelere suo ad ignaviam yestram 
transtulere ; quos omnis eadem cupere, eadem odisse, 
eadem metuere in unum coegit : sed haec inter bonos 
amicitia est, inter malos factio. ''Quod si tarn libertatis 
curam haberetis, quam illi ad dominationem accensi sunt ; 
profecto neque respublica, sicuti nunc, vastaretur, et 
beneficia vestra penes optumos, non audacissumos, forent. V^ 
Majores vestri, parandi juris et majestatis constituendae 
gratia, ^bis, per secessionem, armati Aventinum occupa- 
vere : vos pro libertate, quam ab illis accepistis, non 
summa ope nitemini ? atque eo vehementius, ^quo majus 
dedecus est, parta amittere, quam omnino non paravisse ? 
Dicet aliquis, Quid igitur censes ? ^^^Vindicandum in 
eos, qui hosti prodidere rempublicam : non manu, nequo 
vi, quod magis fecisse, quam illis accidisse indignum ; 
verum quaestionibus et indicio ^)sius Jugurthae : ^^qui, 
si dediticius est, profecto jussis vestris obediens erit : 
sin ea contenmit, scilicet existumabitis, qualis ilia pax, 
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aut deditio, ex qua ad Jugurtliam scelerum impunitas, 
ad paucos potentis maxumae divitiae, in rempublicam 
dainna, dedecora pervenerint.'^ Nisi forte nondum etiam 
vos dominationis eorum satietas tenet, et Ulla, quam haec 
tempora, magis placent, ciun regna, provinciae, ^leges, 
jura, judicia, bella, paces, postremo divina et humana 
omnia penes paucos erant ; ^vos autem, hoc est, populus 
Romanus, invicti ab hostibus, imperatores omnium gen- 
tium, satis habebatis ani^nam retinere : nam servitutem 
quidem quis vestrum recusare audebat?^ ^Atque ego, 
tamen etsi viro flagitiosissumum existumo impune inju- 
riam accepisse, tamen vos hominibus sceleratissumis 
ignoscere, quoniam cives smit, aequo animo paterer, nisi 
misericordia in pemiciem casura esset. Nam et illis, 
^quantum importunitatis habent, parum est, impune male 
fecisse, nisi ^deinde faciundi licentia eripitur : et vobis 
aetema soUicitudo remanebit, cum intellegetis, aut ser- 
viundum esse, aut per manus libertatem retinendam. 
Nam fidei quidem, aut concordiae quae spes ? dominari 
illi volunt, vos liberi esse ; facere illi injurias, vos pro- 
hibere : postremo sociis vestris veluti hostibus, hostibus 
pro sociis utuntur. Potestne 'in tam divorsis mentibus 
pax aut amicitia esse ? Quare moneo hortorque, ne 
tantum scehis impunitum omittatis. Non peculatus aerarii 
factus est, neque per vim sociis ereptae pecuniae : quae, 
quaniquam gravia, tamen ^consuetudine jam pro nihilo ha- 
bentur. Hosti acerrumo prodita senati auctoritas, procitam 
imperium vestrum : domi militiaeque respublica venalis 
fuit. ^Quae nisi quaesita erunt, ni vindicatum in noxios, 
quid reliquum, nisi ut illis, qui ea fecere, obedientes 
vivamus ? nam impune quae libet facere, id est regem 
esse. Neque ego, Quirites, hortor, ut malitis civis ves- 
tros perperara, quam recte fecisse ; sed ne, ignoscendo 
malis, bonos perditum eatis. ^^Ad hoc, in republica multo 
praestat beneficii quam maleficii immemorem esse : bonus 
tantummodo segnior fit, ubi neglegas ; at malus improbior. 
Ad hoc, si injuriae non sint, haud saepe auxilii egeas." 
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XXXII. Haec atque alia hujuscemodi saepe dicimdoy 
Memmius populo persuadet, uti ^L. Cassius, qui turn 
praetor erat, ad Jugurtham mitteretur, interposita Me 
publica, Romam duceret ; quo facilius, indicio regis, 
Scauri et reliquorum, ^quos pecuniae captae arcessebant, 
delicta patefierent. Dum haec Romae geruntur, qui in 
Numidia reUcti a Bestia exercitui praeerant, secuti morem 
imperatoris, plurima et flagitiosissuma facinora fecere. 
Fuere qui, auro corrupti, ^elepbantos Jugurtbae traderent : 
alii perfugas vendere : pars ex pacatis praedas agebant : 
tanta vis avaritiae in animos eomm, veluti tabes, invaserat. 
At Cassius, '^erlata rogatione a C. Menunio, ac perculsa 
onmi nobilitate, ad Jugurtbam proficiscitur : ei timido, et 
ex conscienjtia diffidenti rebus suis, persuadet, "quo se 
populo Romano dedidisset, ne vim, quam misericordiam, 
experiri mallet." Privatim praeterea fidem suam inter- 
ponit, quam ille noa minoris, quam publicam, ducebat : 
talis ea tempestate fama de Cassio. ^ 

XXXIII. Igitur Jugurtba, ^contra decus regium, cultu 
quam maxume miserabili, cum Cassio Romam venit : ac, 
L.en etsi in ipso %iagna vis animi erat, confirmatus ab 
omnibus quorum potentia aut scelere cuncta gesserat, C. 
Baebium tribunum plebis magna mercede parat, cujus 
impudentia concra jus et injuhas omnis munitus foret 
At C. Memmius, advocata concione ; quamquam re^ 
infesta plebes erat, et pars in vincula duci jubebat, par^ ^ 
ni socios sceleris aperiret, more majorum, "^de hoste sup- 
plicium sumi ; dignitati, quam irae, magis consulens, 
sedare motus, et animos mollire, postremo confirmare 
fidem publicam per sese inviolatam fore. Post, ubi silen- 
tium coepit, producto Jugurtba, ^verba facit, Romae 
Numidiaque facinora ejus memorat, scelera in patrem, fra- 
tresque ostendit : " quibus juvantibus, quibusque ministris 
egerit, quamquam intellegat populus Romanus ; tamen velle 
manifesta magis ex illo babere : si vera aperiret, in fide et 
dementia populi Romani magnam spem illi sitam : sin reti- 
ceat,iu)n sociis saluti fore j sese suasque spes ^corrupturum.'* 
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XXXI Y. Dein, ubi Memmius dicundi finein fecit, et 
Jugurtha respondere jussus est, C. Baebius, tribunns plebis, 
quern pecunia corruptum supra diximus, regem tacere ju- 
bet : ac, tamen etsi multitudo, quae in concione aderat, 
vehementer accensa, Herrebat eum clamoro, voltu, saepe 
impetu atque aliis omnibus, ^uae ira fieri amat, vicit 
tamen impudentia. Ita populus ludibrio habitus ex con- 
cione discessit ; Jugurthae Bestiaeque et ceteris, quos ilia 
quaestio exagitabat, animi augescunt. 

XXX Y. Ea erat tempestate Romae Numida quidam, 
nomine Massiva, Gulussae filius, Masinissae nepos ; qui, 
quia, in dissensione regum, Jugurthae advorsus fuerat, 
dedita Cirta et Adherbale interfecto, profugus ex Africa 
abierat. Huic Sp. Albinus, qui ^proxumo anno posi*^ 
Bestiam cum Q. Minucio Rufo consulatum gerebat, per- | 
suadet, quoniam ex stirpe Masinissae sit, Jugurtham ob / 
scelera invidia cum metu urgueat ; regnum Numidiae ab / 
senatu petat. A^us consul ^belli gerundi, ^movere quamT 
senescere omnia malebat : ipsi provincia Numidia ; Minu-72^ 
cio Macedonia evenerat. Quae postquam lVf assiva agi- 
tare coepit, neque Jugurthae in amicis satis praesidii est, 
quod eorum alium conscientia, alium mala fama et timor 
impediebat ; Bomilcari, proxumo ac maxume fido sibi, 
imperat, "pretio, sicuti multa confecerat, insidiatores 
Massivae paret, ac Maxume occulte ; sin id parum pro-" v 
^cedat, quovis modo Numidam interficiat.'^ Bomilcar 
mature regis mandata exsequitur : et, per homines talis 
negotii artifices, itinera egressusque ejus, postremo loca 
atque tempora cuncta explorat : deinde, ubi res postulabat, 
insidias tendit. Igitur unus ex eo numero, qui ad caedem 
parati, paullo inconsultius Massivam adgreditur, ilium 
obtruncat : sed ipse deprehensus, multis hortantibus, et 
imprimis Albino consule, 'indicium profitetur. Fit reus 
magis ex aequo bonoque, quam ex jure gentium, Bomilcar, 
comes ejus qui Romam fide publica renerat. At Jugur- 
tha, manifestus tanti sceleris, non prius omisit contra 
^erum oitii quam ^aoimum advortit, supra gratiam atqae 
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pecuniam suam invidiam facti esse. Igitur, quamquam 
in priore actione ex amicis quinquaginta yades dederat ; 
regno magis, quam vadibus consulens, clam in Numidiam 
Bomilcarem dimittit, veritus, ne ^reliquos popularis. metus 
invaderet parendi sibi, si de iUo supplicium sumtum foret. 
£t ipse paucis diebus profectos est, jussus ab senatu 
Italia decedere. Sed, postquam Roma egressus est, fer- 
tur saepe eo tacitus respiciens postremo dixisse, ^urbem 

VENALEM ET MATURE FERITURAM, SI EMPTOREM INVENERIT ! 

XXX YI. Interim Albinus, renovato bello, commeatum, . 
stipendium, alia quae militibus usui forent, maturat in 
Africam portare ; ac statim ipse profectus, uti ante ^comi- 
tia, quod tempus baud longe aberat, armis, aut deditione, 
aut quovis modo bellum conficeret. At contra Jugurtha 
trahere omnia, et alias, deinde alias morae caussas facere : 
polliceri deditionem, ac deinde metum simulare : instanti 
cedere, et paullo post, ne sui difiiderent, instare : ita beUi 
modo, modo pacis mora, consulem ludificare. Ac fuere, 
qui tum Albinum baud ignarum consilii regis existumarent, 
neque ^ex tanta properantia tarn facile tractum bellum 
secordia magis, quam dolo, crederent. Sed postquam, 
dilapso tempore, comitiorum dies adventabat, Albinus, Aulo 
fratre in castris pro praetore relicto, Romam decessit. 

XXXVII. Ea tempestate Romae seditionibus tribuni- 
ciis atrociter respublica agitabatur. P. LucuUus et L. 
Annius, tribuni plebis, resistentibus coUegis, continuare 
magistratum nitebantur : quae dissensio ^totius anni comi- 
tia impediebat. Ea mora ii spem adductus Aulus, quern 
pro praetore in castris relictum supra diximus, aut confi- 
ciundi belli, aut terrore exercitus ab rege pecuniae capi- 
undae, milites mense Januario ex hibemis in expeditionem 
evocat : magnis itineribus, hieme aspera, perveuit ad 
bppidum Sutbul, ubi regis thesauri erant. Quod quam- 
quam et saevitia temporis, et opportunitate loci, neque 
capi, neque obsideri poterat, (nam circum murum, situm 
in praerupti mentis extreme, planicies limosa biemalibus 
aquis paludem fecerat,) tamen, aut simulandi gratia, quo 
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regi formidinem adderet, ant cupidine caecus, vineas 
agere, aggerem jacere, alia, quae incepto usui forent, 
properare. 

XXXVIII. At Jugurtha, cognita ^vanitate atque impe- 
ritia legati, subdolus augere amentiam : missitare sup- 
plicantis legatos : ipse, quasi vitabundus, per saltuosa 
loca et tramites exercitum ductare. Denique Aulum spe 
pactiouis perpulit, uti, relicto Suthule, in abditas re- 
giones sese, veluti cedentem, insequeretur. Interea per 
homines callidos die noctuque exercitum tentabat : 
centuriones ducesque turmarum, partim uti transfugerent, 
alii, . signo dato, locum uti desererent : ita delicta occul- 
tiora fore. Quae postquam ex sententia instniit, ^intem- 
pesta nocte, de improvise multitudine Numidarum Auli_ 
castra circumyenit.*^ \ Milites Romani, tumultu perculsi 
-insolito, arma capere alii, alii se abdere, pars territos 
confirmare ; trepidare omnibus locis : vis magna hostium ; 
coelum nocte atque nubibus obscuratum ; periculum an — 
ceps : postremo fugere, an manere, tutius foret, in incerto 
erat. Sed ex eo numero, quos paullo ante corruptos 
diximus, cohors una Ligurum, cum duabus turmis Thracum, 
et paucis gregariis militibus, transiere ad regem : et ^cen- 
turio primi pili tertiae legionis, per munitionem, quam, 
uti defenderet, acceperat, locum hostibus introeundi dedit : 
eaque Numidae cuncti irrupere. Nostri foeda fuga, ple- 
rique abjectis armis, proxumum collem occupavere. Nox - 
atque praeda castrorum *hostes, quo minus victoria uteren- 
tur, remorata sunt. Dein Jugurtha postero die cum Aulo 
in coUoquio verba facit : " tametsi ipsum cum exercitu 
fame, ferro clausum tenet, tamen se hui^anarum rerum 
memorem, si secum foedus faceret, incolumis omnis sub 
jugum missurum : praeterea, uti diebus decern Numidia 
decederet." Quae quamquam gravia et iiagitii plena 
erant, tamen, *quia mortis metu mutabantur, sicuti regi 
libuerat, pax convenit. . ^ 

XXXIX. Sed, ubi ea Romae comperta sunt, ^metus * 
atque moeror civitatem invasere : pars dolere pro gloria 
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_. imperii : pars insolita reram bellicarum timere libertati : 
Aulo onmes infesti, ac maxume qui bello saepe praeclari 
fuerant, quod armatus, ^dedecore potius, quam manu salu- 
tem quaesiverat. Ob ea conaul Albinus ex delicto fra- 
tris iuvidiam, ac deinde periculum timens, senatum de 
foedere consulebat: et tamen interim ezercitui supple- 
mentum scribere : ab sociis et nomine Latino auxilia 
arcessere : denique modis omnibus festinare. Senatus 
ita, uti par fuerat, decemit, suo atque populi injussit 

A NuXiLuu poTuissE FOEDUs FIERI. Cousul impeditus a 

^ tribunis plebis ne, quas paraiverat copias, secum portaret, 
paucis diebus in AMcam proficiscitur : nam omnia exer- 
citus, uti convenerat^ Numidia deductus, in ^rovincia 
hiemabat. Postquam eo venit ; quamquam persequi Jn- 
guitham et mederi fratemae invidiae animus ardebat ; 
cognitis militibus, quos, praeter fugam,.soluto imperio, 
licentia atque lascivia corruperant, ex copia rerum statuit, 
mbil sibi agitandum. 

XL. Interea Romae C. Mamilius Limetanus, tribunus 
plebis, ^rogationem ad populum promulgat, "uti quaere- 
retur in eos, quorum consilio Jugurtha senati decreta 
neglegisset; quique ab eo in legationibus, aut imperiis 
pecunias accepissent; qui elepbantos, quique perfugas 
tradidissent ; item qtii de pace, aut bello, cum hostibus 
pactiones fecissent." Huic rogationi, partim conscii sibi, 
alii ex partium invidia pericula metuentes, quoniam aperte 
resistere non poterant, quin ilia et alia talia placere sibi 
faterentur, occulte per amicos, ac maxume per homines 
nominis Latini et socios Italicos impedimenta parabant 
Sed plebes, incredibile memoratu est, quam intenta fuerit^ 
quantaque yi rogationem ^usserit, decreverit, voluerit ; 
magis odio nobiUtatis, cui mala ilia parabantur, quam cura 

V reipublicae : tanta lubido in partibus. Igitur, ceteris metu 

perculsis, M. Scaurus, quern legatum Bestiae supra docui- 

mus, inter laetitiam plebis, et suorum fugam, ^epida 

' etiam tum civitate, cum ex Mamilia rogatione tres quaesi- 

tores rogarentur, effecerat, uti ipse in eo numero creare-^ 
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tur. Sed quaestio exercita aspere violenterque, ex rumore, 
et lubidine plebis : ut saepe nobilitatem, sic ea tempestate 
plebem ex secundis rebus insolentia ceperat. 

XLI. Ceterum ^mos partium popularium et senati 
factionum, ac deinde onrnium ^malarum artium, paucis ante 
annis Romae ortus, otio et abundantia eamin rerum, 
quae prima mortales ducunt. Nam, ante Carthaginem 
deletam, populus et senatus Romanus placide modesteque 
inter se rempublicam tractabant : neque gloriae, neque 
dominationis certamen inter civis erat : metus hostilis in 
bonis artibus civitatem retinebat. Sed, ubi ilia formido 
mentibus discessit ; scilicet ea, quae secundae res amant, 
lascivia atque superbia incessere. Ita, quod in advorsis 
rebus optaverant, otium, postquam adepti sunt, ^asperius 
acerbiusque fuit. Namque coepere nobilitas ^dignitatem, 
populus libertatem in lubidinem vertere : sibi quisque 
Mucere, trahere, rapere. Ita omnia in duas partis ab- 
stracta sunt ; respublica, quae media fuerat, dilacerata. 
Ceterum nobilitas factione magis poUebat: plebis vis^^ 
soluta atque . dispersa in multitudine, minus poterat : pau- ^' 
corum arbitrio belli domique ^agitabatur : penes eosdem 
aerarium, provinciae, magistratus, gloriae triumphique 
erant : populus militia atque inopia urguebatur ; praedas 
bellicas imperatores cum paucis diripiebant. Interea pa- 
rentes, aut parvi liberi militum, ut quisque potentiori con- 
finis erat, sedibus pellebantur. Ita cum potentia avaritia, 
sine modo modestiaque, invadere, polluere et vastare 
omnia ; '^nibil p^si, neque sancti habere, quoad semet 
ipsa praecipitavit. Nam ubiprimum ^ex nobilitate reperti 
sunt, qui veram gloriam injustae potentiae anteponeruit ; 
mpyeri civitas, et permixtiQ civilis, quasi discessio terrae, 
oriri coepit. 

XLIL Nam postquam Tiberius et C. Gracchus, ^quo- 
rum majores Punico atque aliis bellis multum reipublicae 
addiderant, tindicare plebem in libertatem, et paucorum 
scelera patefacere coepere ; nobilitas noxia, atque eo 
perculsa, modo .per socios ac nomen Latinum, interduin 
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per eqoites Romanos, quos spes societotis a plebe ditiio* 
verat, Gracchorum actionibus obviam ierat ; et primo 
^Tiberimi), dein paucos post annos eadem ingredientem 
Caium, tribunum alterum, alterum triumvirum coloniis 
deducendis, cum M. Fidvio Flacco ferro necaverant. Et 
sane Graccbis, cupidine victohae, baud satis moderatus 
animus fuit. Sed %ono vinci satius est, quam malo more 
injuriam Tincere. Igitur ea victoria nobilitas ex lubidine 
sua usa, multos mottalis ferro aut fuga exstinxit ; plusque 
in reliquum sibi timoris, quam potentiae, addidit. Quae * 
res plerumque magnas civitatis pessum dedit ; dum alteri 
alteros yincere quovis modo, et victos acerbius ulcisci 
volunt. Sed, de ^studiis partium et omnibus civitatis mo^ 
ribus si singulatim, aut pro magnitudine, parem disserere, 
tempus, quam res, maturius deserat. Quamobrem ad \ 
inceptum redeo. ^ 

XLIII. Post Auli foedus, exercitusque nostri foedam 
fugam, Q. Metellus et M. Silanus, consules designati^ 
provincias inter se partiverant : Metelloque Numidia 
evenerat, ^acri viro, et quamquam advorso populi partium, 
fama tamen aequabili et inviolata. Is ubi primum ma^* 
gistratum ingressus est. »alia oomia sibi cum coUega ratus. 
ad bellum, quod /^[esturus erat, animum intendit. Igitur 
diffidens veteri exercitui, milites scribere, praesidia undique 
arcessere : anna, tela, equos, cetera instrumenta militiae 
parare : ad hoc commeatum affatim : denique omnia, quae 
^ello vario et multarum rerum egenti usui esse solent. ^-^ 
Ceterum ad ea patranda senati auctoritate socii nomenque 
Latinum, reges ultro auxilia mittere ; postremo omnis 
civitas sununo studio adnitebatur. Itaque, ex sententia 
omnibus rebus paratis compositisque, in Numidiam profi* 
ciscitur, magna spe civium, cum propter bonas artis, 
tum maxume, quod ''advorsum divitias animum invictum 
gerebat ; et avaritia magistratuum ante id tempus in Nu- 
midia nostrae opes contusae, bostiumque auctae erant. 

XLIY. Sed, ubi in Africam venit, exercitus ei traditur 
'Sp. Albini pro consules iners, imbellis, neque periculi. 
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neque laboris patiens, lingua, quam manu, promtior, prae« 
dator ex sociis, et ipse praeda hostium, sine imperio et 
modestia habitus. Ita imperatori novo plus ex malis mo- 
ribus soUicitudinis, quam ex copia militum auxilii, aut 
Bpei bonae accedebat. Statuit tamen Metellus, quamquam 
et ^aestivorum tempus comitiorum mora imminuerat, et 
exspectatione eventi civium animos intentos putabat, non 
prius bellum adtingere, quam^ majorum disciplina, milites 
laborare coegisset. Nam Albinus, Auli fratris exercitus- 
que clade perculsus, postquam decreverat non egredi 
provincia, ^quantum temporis aestivorum in imperio fuit, 
plerumque milites stativis castris babebat : nisi cum odos, 
aut pabuli egestas locum mutare subegerat. Sed neque 
more militari idgiHae ^deducebantur : uti cuique lubebat, 
ab signis aberat. y Lixae permixti cum militibus die 
Aoctuque vagabantur^ et palantes agros vastare, Mllas 
expugnare, pecoris et mancipiorum praedas certantes 
agere ; e^iue mutare cmn mercatorib^ vino adrectitio, 
et aliis talibus : praeterea, frumentum publico datum ven- 
dere, panem in dies mercari : postremo ^quaecumque dici 
aut fingi queunt ignaviae luxuriaeque probra, in illo exer- 
citu cuncta fuere, et alia amplitls. 

XLV. Sed in ea difficultate Metellum non minus, quam 
in rebus hostilibus, magnum et sapientem virum fuisse 
comperior; ^tanta temperantia inter ambitionem saevi'- 
tiamque moderatum. Namque edicto primum adjumenta 
ignaviae sustulisse, "ne qiiisquam in castris panem, aut 
quem alium coctum cibum venderet ; ne lixae exercitum 
sequerentur ; ne miles gregarius in castris, neve in 
agmine servum aut jumentum haberet :" ''ceteris arte 
modum statuisse : praeterea transvorsis itineribus quo- 
tidie castra movere ; juxta, ac si hostes adessent, 
vallo atque fossa munire, vigilias crebras ponere, et 
ipse cum legatis ^circumire : item in agmine in primis 
inodo, modo in postremis, saepe in medio adesse, ne 
quisquam ordine egrederetur, uti cum signis frequentes 
incederent, milea cibum et anna portaret, Ita prohi« 
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bendo a delictis magis, quam vindicando, exercitom bievi 
iconfirmavit. 

XLVL Interea Jugurtha, ubi, quae Metellus agebat, 
ex nimciis accepit ; simul de %mocentia ejus certior 
Romae factus, diiffidere suis rebus, ac turn demum yeram 
deditionem facere conatus est. Igitur legatos ad consu- 
iem cum suppliciis mittit, qui tantummodo ipsi liberisque 
vitam peterent, alia omnia dederent populo Romano^ Sed 
Metello jam antea ^experimentis cognitum erat genus 
Numidarum infidum, ingenio mobiH, novarum rerum avi- 
dum. Itaque legatos alium ab alio divorsos adgreditur ; 
ac, paullatim tentando, postquam opportunos cognovit, 
multa poUicendo persuadet, " uti Jugurtham maxume 
vivum, sin id parum procedat, necatum sibi traderent :" 
ceterum palam, quae ex voluntate forent, regi nuncian 
jubet.\ Deinde ipse paucis diebus, intento atque infesto 
exercitu in Numidiam procedit : ubi, ^contra belli faciem, 
tuguria plena hominum, pecora cultoresque in agris : ex 
oppidis et mapalibus praefecti regis obvii procedebant, 
parati frumentum dare, commeatum portare, postremo 
omnia, quae imperarentur, facere. Neque Metellus idcirco 
minus, sed pariter ac si hostes adessent, %iunito agmine 
incedere, late explorare omnia, ilia deditionis signa osten- 
tui credere, et insidiis locum tentari. Itaque ipse cum 
«xpeditis cohortibus, item funditorum et sagittariorum 
delecta manu, apud primes erat : in postremo C. Marins 
legatus ctmi equitibus curabat : in utrumque latus auxiU- 
arios equites tribunis legionum et praefectis cobortium 
dispertiverat, uti cum his permixti ^velites, quacumque 
accederent, equitatus hosdum propulsarent. Nam in Ju- 
gurtha tantus dolus, tantaque peritia locorum et nulitiae 
erat, uti, absens, an praesens, pacem an beUum gerens, 
pemiciosior esset, in incerto haberetur. 

XL VII. Erat haud longe ab eo itinere, quo Metellus 
pergebat, oppidum Numidarum, nomine Vaga, ''forum 
rerum yenalium totius regni maxume celebratum ; ubi et 
incolere et mercaii consueverant Italici generis multi 
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moTtales. ^Huic consul, simul tentandi gratia etopi^e- 
riundi, si paterentur opportunitates loci, praesidium im- 
pbsuit ; praeterea imperant fnunentum, et alia, quae 
bello Usui forent : ratus id, quod res monebat, %equen« 
tiam negotiatorum et commeatu juvaturam exercituofi, . 
et jam pacatis rebus manimento fore. Inter baec nego- 
tia Jugurtha ^impensius modo legates supplices mittere, 
pacem orare ; praeter suam liberorumque vitam, omnia 
Metello dedere. Quos item, uti priores, consul illectos 
ad proditionem domum dimittebat: regi pacem, quam 
postulabat, neque abnuere, neque polUceri, et inter eas 
moras promissa legatorum exspectare. ^ 

XLYIII. Jugurtha ubi Metelli dicta cum factis com- 
posuit, ac se ^suis artibus tentari animadvortit ; quippe 
cui verbis pax nunciabatur, ceterum re bellum asperrumum 
erat, urbs maxuma alienata, ager hostibus cognitus, animi 
popularium tentati^ coactus rerum necessitudine, statuit 
armis certare. Igitur explorato bostium itinere, in spem 
victoriae adductus ex opportimitate loci, ^quas maxumas 
copias potest omnium generum parat, ac per tramites 
occultos exercitum Metelli antevenit. Erat in ea parte 
Numidiae, quam Adherbal in divisione possederat, flumen 
oriens a meridie, nomine Mutbul; a quo aberat mens 
ferme millia passuum xx, %actu pari, vastus ab natura 
et humane cultu: sed ex eo medio quasi collis orieba- 
tur, in immensum pertinens, vestitus oleastro ac mirtetis, 
aliisque generibus arborum, quae bumi arido atque arenoso 
gignuntur. ''Media autem planicies deserta, penuria 
aquae, praeter flumini propinqua loca : ea consita arbustis, 
pecore atque cultoribus frequentabantur. ".l 

XLIX. Igitur in eo coUe, quem %ansvorso itinere 
porrectum docuimus, Jugurtha, extenuata suonim acie, 
consedit : elephantis et parti copiarum pedestrium Bo- 
milcarem praefecit, eumque edocet, quae ageret; ipse 
^ropior montem cum omni equitatu pedites delectos 
collocat : dein singulas turmas atque manipulos circumiens 
monet atque obtestatur, " uti memores pristinae virtutis et 
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victoriae seque regniunque suum ab Romanorum avarkia 
defendant : cum his certamen fore, quos antea victos sub^ 
jugum miserint : ducem illis, non animum mutatum ;- quae 
ab imperatore ^decueiint, omnia suis provisaiy^ locum 
superiorem, uti prudentes cum imperitis, ne^pauciores 
com pluribus, aut rudes cum bello melioribus manum 
consererent : proinde parati intentique essent, signo dato, 
Romanos invadere : ilium diem aut omnis labores et 
victorias confirmaturum, aut maxumarum aerumnarum ini- 
tium fore." Ad hoc viritim, ^ut quemque, ob militare 
facinus, pecunia aut honore extulerat, commonefacere\:> 
beneficii sui, et eum ipsum aliis ostentare : postremo, 
pro cujusque ingenio, pollicendo, minitando, obtestando, 
alium aUo modo excitare ;. cum interim Metellus, ignarus 
hostium, monte degrediens cum exercitu ^conspicatur : 
primo dubius, '^quidnam insolita facies ostenderet, (nam 
inter virgulta equi Numidaeque consederant, neque plane 
occultati humilitate arborum, et tamen ^incerti, quidnam 
esset ; cum natura loci, tum dolo, ipsi atque signa mili- 
taria. obscurati) dein, brevi cognitis insidiis, paullisper 
^agmen constitit : ibi ''commutatis ordinibus, in dextero la- 
tere quod proxumum hostis erat, ^tripUcibus subsidiis, aciem 
instmxit: ^inter manipulos funditores et sagittarios dis- 
pertit : equitatum omnem in comibus locat : ac pauca 
pro tempore milites hortatus, aciem, sicuti instruxerat, 
transYorsis pnncipiis, in planum deducit. 
^ L. Sed, ubi Numidas quietos, neque colle degredi ani- 
madvortit, veritus, ex anni tempore et inopia aquae, ne 
siti ^^conficeretur exercitus, Rutilium legatum cum expedi- 
tis cohortibus et parte equitum praemisit ad flumen, uti 
locum castris antecaperet ; existumans, hostis crebro im- 
petu et trans vorsis praeliis iter suum remoraturos, et, 
quoniam atipf^s diffiderent, lassitudinem et sitim militum 
tentaturosv V;Bpin, ipse pro re atque loco, ^^sicuti monte 
descenderi^^jlPillatim procedere : Marium post' principia- 
habere :. ipse'' 9um sinistrae alae equitibus esse, qui in 
agmine principes facti erant. At Jugurtha, ubi extremum 
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agQien Metelli ^primos suos praetergressum videt, prae- 
sidio quasi duum millium peditum montem occupat, qua 
Metellus descenderat ; ne forte cedentibus advorsariis 
receptui, ac post munimento fo^et : dein, repente signo 
dato, hostis uivadit. Numidae alii ^postremos caedere , 
pars a sinistra ac dextera tentare : infensi adesse atque 
instare : omnibus locis Romanorum ordines conturbare : 
quorum etiam qui firmioribus animis obvii hostibus fuerant, 
^ludificati incerto praelio, ipsi modo eminus sauciabantur 
neque contra feriundi, aut manum conserendi copia erat. 
Antea jam docti ab Jugurtha equites, ubicumque Romano 
rum turba insequi coeperat, non confertim, neque in unum 
sese recipiebant, sed alius alio quam maxume divorsi. 
Ita %umero priorQS, si ab persequendo hostis deterrere 
nequiverant, disjectos ab tergoy aut lateribus circumvenie- 
bant : sin opportunior fugae collis, quam campi fuerant, 
^ea yero consueti Numidarum equi facile inter yirgulta eva* 
dere ; nostros asperitas et insolentia loci retinebant. 

LI. Ceterum facies totius negotii varia, incerta, ^oeda 
atque miserabiHs : dispersi a suis pars cedere, alii inse- 
qui : neque signa, neque ordines observare : ubi quem- 
que periculum ceperat, ibi resistere ac propulsare : ''anna, 
tela, equi, viri, hostes; cives permixti : nihil consUio, 
neque imperio agi : fors omnia regere. Itaque multum 
die processerat, cum etiam turn eventus in incerto erat. 
Denique onmibus labore et aestu languidis, Metellus ubi 
yidet Numidas minus instare, paullatim milites in unum 
conducit, ordines restituit, et cohortis legionarias quatuor 
advorsum pedites hostium collocat : eorum magna pars 
superioribus locis fessa consederat. Simul orare, hor- 
tari milites, " ne deficerent, neu paterentur hostis fu- 
gientes vincere : neque ^illis castra esse, neque muni- 
mentum uUum, quo cedentes tenderent : in armis omnia 
sita." Sed ne Jugurtha quidem interea quietus : cir- 
cumire, hortari, renovare praelium, et ipse cum delectis 
tentare omnia: subvenire suis, hostibus dubiis instare, 
^quos finilos cognoverat, eminus pugnando retinere. 
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LII. Eo modo inter se duo imperatores, summi viri, 
certabant; ipsi pares, cetenim opibus disparibus. Nam 
Metello virtus militum erat, locus adrorsus : Jugurthae 
8)ia omnia, praeter milites, opportuna. Denique Romani, 
ubi intellegunt, neque sibi perfugium esse, neque ab hoste 
copiam pugnandi fieri, et jam die vesper erat ; ^advorso 
colle, sicuti praeceptum fuerat, evadmit. • Amisso loco, 
Numidae fusi fugatique : pauci interiere ; plerosque 
velocitas et regie hostibus ignara tutata sunt. Interea 
Bomilcar, quern elepbantis et parti copiarum pedestrium 
praefectum ab Jugurtha supra diximus, ubi eum Rutilius 
praetergressus est, paullatim suos ^n aequum locum dedu* 
cit: ac, dum legatus ad flumen, quo praemissus erat, 
festinans pergit, quietus, uti res postulabat, aciem exomat : 
neque remittit, ^quid ubique hostis ageret, explorare. 
Postquam Rutilium consedisse jam, et animo vacunm 
accepit, simulque ex Jugurthae praelio clamorem augeri ; 
veritus, ne legatus, cognita re, laborantibus suis auxilio 
foret, aciem, quam diffidens virtuti militum ^arte statuerat, 
quo hostium itineri obficeret, Jatius ponigit ; eoque modo 
ad RutOii castra procedit. 

^ LII I. RoHANi ex improviso pulveris vim magnam ani- 
madvortunt, nam ^rospectum ager arbustis consitus pro- 
hibebat. £t primo rati bumum aiidam rento agitari: 
post, ubi ^equabilem manere, et, sicuti^ acies movebatur, 
magis magisque adpropinquare vident, cognita re, prope- 
rantes arma capiunt, ac pro castris, sicuti imperabatur, 
consistunt. Deinde, ubi propius ventum, utrimque magno 
clamore concummt. Numidae tantummodo ^remorati, 
dum in elepbantis anxilium putant; postquam impeditoa 
xamis arborum, atque ita disjectos circumveniri vident, 
fugam faciunt: ac plerique, abjectis armis, collis, aut 
noctis, quae jam aderat, auxilio integri abeunt. Elephanti 
qnatuor capti, reliqui omnes, numero quadraginta, inter- 
fecti. At Romani, qnamquam itinere atque opere castro- 
xum et praelio ^fessi laeJjjfQe erant ; tamen, quod Metel- 
lus ampUus opinione morabatur, instnicti iatentique obviam 
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procedunt. Nam dolus Numidaxum ^nihil languid!, aequo 
remissi patiebatur. Ac primo, obscura nocte, postquam 
haud procul inter se erant, ^strepitu, velut hostes adven- 
tarent, alteri apud alteros formidinem simul, et tumultum 
facere : et paene imprudentia admissum facinus mise- 
rabile, ni utrimque praemissi equites rem exploravissent. 
Igitur, pro metu, repente gaudium exortum, milites alius 
alium laeti adpellant, acta edocent atque audiuut : sua 
quisque fortia facta ad coelum ferre. Quippe res huma- 
nae ita sese habent : in victoria T.el ignavis gloriari licet : 
^advorsae res etiam bonos detractant. 

LIV. Metellus in isdem castris quatriduo moratus, 
^saucios cum cura reficit, meritos in praeliis more militiae 
donai, umversos in concione laiidat, atque agit gratias ; 
hortatur, ad cetera, quae levia sunt, parem aTiimiim 
gerant : pro victoria satis jam pugnatum, reliquos labores 
pro praeda fore. Tamen interim transfugas et alios 
opportunos, Jugurtha ^ubi gentium, aut quid agitaret, cum 
paucisne esset, an exercitum haberet, ut sese victus 
gereret exploratum misit. J^'^At ille sese in loca saltuosa 
et natura munita receperat ; ibique cogebat exercitum 
^umero liominum ampliorem, sed hebetem infirmumque, 
agri ac pecoris magis, quam belli cultorem. Id ''ea gratia 
eveniebat, quod, praeter regies equites, nemo omnium 
Numidarum ex fuga regem sequitur ; quo cujusque animus 
fert, eo discedunt : neque id ^agitium militiae ducitur : 
ita se mores habent. Igitur Metellus ubi videt regis 
etiam tum animum ^ferocem ; bellum renovari, quod, nisi 
ex illius lubidine, geri non posset ; praeterea iniquum 
certamen sibi cum hostibus, nxinore detrimento iUos vinci, 
quam suos vincere ; statuit non praeliis, neque acie, sed 
alio more bellum gerundum. Itaque in Numidiae loca 
opulentissiuna pergit, agros vastat, multa castella et oppida, 
^^emere munita, aut sine praesidio, capit incenditque, 
puberes interfici jubet : alia omnia militum praeda esse. 
Ea formidine multi mortales Romanis dediti obsides ; fru* 
mentum et alia, quae usui forent, adfatim praebita; 
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ubicmnque res postulabat, piaesidium impositum. Quae 
negotia multo magis, quam praelium male pugnatum ab 
suis, regem terrebant : quippe, cui spes omnis in fuga 
sita, sequi cogebatur ; et qui ^sua loca defendere nequi- 
verat, in alienis bellum gerere. Tamen ex copia, quod 
optumum videGatur, consilium capit : exercitum ^plerum- 
que in isdem locis opperiri jubet ; ipse cum delectia 
equitibus Metellum sequitur ; noctumis et ^aviis itineri- 
bus ignoratus Roroanos palantis repente adgreditur : 
eorum plerique inermes cadunt, multi capiuntur ; nemo 
omnium intactus profugit : et Numidae prius, quam ex 
castris subveniretur, sicuti jussi erant, in proxumos collis 
discedunt. 

LY. Interim Romae gaudium ingens ortum, cognitis 
Metelli rebus : ^t seque et exercitum more majorum 
gereret ; in advorso loco, victor tamen virtute fuisset ; 
hostium agrp potiretur ; Jugurtham magnificum ex AuH 
secordia, spem salutis in solitudine, aut fuga, coegisset 
habere. Itaque senatus ob ea feliciter acta dis im- 
HORTALiBus ^suFPLiciA DECERNERE : civitas, trcpida antea 
et sollicita de belli eventu, ^laeta agere : fama de Me- 
teUo ^praeclara esse. Igitur eo intentior ad victoriam 
niti, omnibus modis festinare ; cavere tamen, necubi hosti 
opportunus fieret : meminisse, post gloriam invidiam 
sequi. Ita quo clarior erat, eo magis animi anxius : 
neque, post insidias Jugurtbae, ^effuso exercitu praedari : 
ubi frumento, aut pabulo opus erat, cohortes cum omni 
equitatu praesidium agitabant : exercitus ^artim ipse, reli- 
quos Marius ducebat. Sed igni magis, quam praeda, ager 
vastabatur. Duobus locis, baud longe inter se, castra 
faciebant : ubi vi opus erat, cuncti aderant ; ceterum, quo 
fuga atque formido latius crescerent, ^^divorsi agebant. 
£o tempore Jugurtha per collis sequi : tempus, aut locum 
pugnae quaerere : qua venturum hostem audierat, pabulum 
et aquarum fontis, quorum penuria erat, corrumpere : 
modo se Metello, interdum Mario ostendere : postremos 
in agmine tentare, ac statim in collis regredi ; ruisus 
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aiiis, post aliis minitari ; neque praelittm facere, neque m 
otiiiin pati ; tantummodo hostem ab incepto retinere. >sA^ x 

LVI. Rom ANUS imperator, ubi se dolis fatigari videtT^^ 
neque ab hoste copiam pugnandi fieri, urbem magnam, 
et in ea parte, qua sita erat, ^arcem regni, nomine Za- 
mam, statuit obpugnare ; ratus id, quod negotium posce- 
bat, Jugurtham laborantibus suis auxilio venturum, ibique 
praelium fore. At ille, quae parabantur, a ^perfugis 
edoctus, magnis itineribus Metellum antevenit ; oppidanos 
hortatur, moenia defendant, additis auxilio perfugis, quod 
genus ex copiis regis, ^quia fallere nequibant, firmissu- 
mum. Praeterea pollicetur, in tempore semet cum exer- 
citu adfore J„ Ita compositis rebus, in loca quam maxume 
occulta discedit, ac post paullo cognoscit, Marium ^ex 
itinere frumentatum cum paucis cohortibus Siccam mis- 
sum ; quod oppidum primum omnium post malam pugnam 
ab rege defecerat. Eo cum dilectis equitibus noctu i 
pergit, et jam egredientibus Romanis ^in porta pugnam 
facit : simul magna voce Siccenses hortatur, ** uti cohor- 
tis ab tergo circumveniant : fortunam praeclari facino- 
ris casum dare : si id fecerint, postea sese in regno, 
illos in libertate sine metu aetatem acturos." Ac, ni Ma- • 
rius signa inferre atque evadere oppido properavisset, pro- 
fecto cuncti, aut magna pars Siccensium ^fidem mutavis. 
sent : tanta mobilitate sese Numidae agunt. Sed milites • 
Jugurthini paullisper ab rege sustentati, postquam majore 
vi hostes urguent, paucis amissis, profugi disceduat. 

LYII. Marius ad Zamam pervenit : id oppidum in 
campo situm, magis opere, quam natura mimitum erat ; 
nullius idoneae rei egens, armis virisque opulentum. Igitur 
Metellus, pro tempore atque loco paratis rebus, cuncta 
moenia exercitu circumvenit : legatis imperat, ubi quisque 
curaret : deinde, signo dato, undique simul clamor ingens 
oritur : neque ea res Numidas terret ; ^infensi intentique 
sine tumultu manent : praelium incipitur. Romani, pro 
ingenio quisque, pars eminus glande aut lapidibus 
pugnare ; alii succedere, ac murum modo subfodere, 
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§ modo' scalis adgredi : cupere praelium in manibus facere. 

• Contra ea oppidani in proxmnos saxa Yolyerc : sndes, 

• pila, praeterea ^pice et sulphure taedam mixtam, ardentia 
mittere. Sed nee ^los, qni procul manserant, iimoiC^ 
animi satis muniverat : 'nam plerosque jactQa tormentis, 
aut manu emissa, volnerabant ; parique periculo, sed\ 
fama impari, boni atque ignavi erant. ^^'\ 

' V-' LVIIL DuM apud Zamam' sic certatur, Jugurthia ex 
"7 improviso ^castra hostium cum magna manu invadit ; 
remissis, qui in praesidio erant, et omnia magis, quam 
praelium, exspectantibus, portam imimpit. At nostri, 
repentino nietu perculsi, sibi ^quisque pro moribus con- 
sulunt : alii fugere, alii arma capere : magna pars vol- 
nerati, aut occisi. Ceterum ex omni multitudine non 
amplius quadraginta, memores nominis Romani, grege 
facto, locum cepere, paullo, quam alii, editiorem: neque 

* inde maxuma vi depelli quiverunt : sed tela eminus 
missa remittere, ^auci in pluribus minus frustrati: sia 
Numidae propius accessissent, ibi vero virtutem ostendere, 
et eos maxuma vi caedere, fundere atque fugare. Interim 
Metellus, cum acerrume rem gereret, clamorem bostilem 

« ab tergo accepit : dein, con verso equo, animadvortit, 
fugam ^ad se vorsum fieri ; quae res indicabat popularis 
esse. Igitur equitatum omnem ad castra propere mittit, 

• ac statim C. Marium cum oohortibus sociorum ; emnque, 
lacrumans, per amicitiam perque rempublicam obsecrat, 
ne quam contumeUam remanere in exercitu victore, neve 
bostis ^inultos abire sinat : ille brevi mandata efiicit. 
At Jugurtba munimento castrorum impeditus, cum alii 
super vallum praecipitarentur, alii ®in angustiis ipsi sibi 
properantes obficerent, multis amissis, in loca munita sese 
recepit. Metellus, infecto negotio, postquam nox aderat, 
in castra cum exereitu revortitur. 

LIX. loiTUR postero die, prius, quam ad obpugnandum 
egrederetur, equitatum omnem in ea parte, qua regis ad- 
ventus erat, pro castris ^agitare jubet : portas et proxuma 
loca tribunis dispertit : deinde ipse pergit ad oppidum. 
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« 

atqiie,~ut superiore die, murum adgreditur. Interim Ju- 
gurtka ex occulto repenie nostros invadit : qui in ^proxumo 
locati fuerant, paullisper territi pertidrbantur ; reliqui cito 
subyeninnt. Neque diutius Numidae resistere quivissenty 
ni pedites cum equitibus pennixti magnam cladem in 
congressu facerent r;^ ^q^jijus illi freti, non, ut equestri 
praelio solet, sequi, dein cedere ; sed advorsis equis 
concurrere, implicare ac peiturbare aciem ; ita expeditis 
peditibus suis hostis paene victos dare* 

LX. EoDEH tempore apud Zamam magna vi certa- 
batur. Ubi quisque legatus, aut tribunus curabat, eo acer- 
rome ^iti ; neque aliud in alio magis, quam in sese, spem 
habere : pariter oppidani agere ; obpugnare, aut parare 
omnibus locis : avidius alteri alteros sauciare, quam semet 
tegere : clamor permixtus bortatione, laetitia, gemitu ; 
item strepitus armorum ad coelum ferri: tela utrimque 
Yolare. Sed illi, qui moenia defensabant, ubi %ostes 
paululum modo pugnam remiserazKt, intenti praelium 
equestre prospectabant : eos, uti quaeque Jugurthae res 
erant, laetos modo, modo pavidos animadvorteres ; ac, 
sic^ti audiri a suis, aut cemi possent, monere alii, alii 
hortari, aut manu significare, aut ^niti corporibus, et hue, , 
illuc, quasi yitabundi, aut jacientes tela, agitare. Quod '^ 
ubi Mario cognitum est, (nam is in ea parte curabat,) 
consulto ^lenius agere, ac difiidentiam rei simulare : pati 
Numidas sine tumultu regis praelium yisere. Ita illis 
''studio suorum adstrictis, repente magna yi murum adgre- 
ditur : et jam scalis aggressi milites prope summa cepe- 
lunt, cum oppidani concurrunt, lapides, ignem, alia prae- 
terea tela ingerunt. Nostri primo resistere : deinde, ubi 
Hmae atque alterae scalae comminutae, qui supersteterant 
Ucffi sunt ; ®ceteri, quoquo modo potuere, pauci integri, 
mSgna pars coQ^ti yolneribus abeunt/ Denique utrimque , 
praeUura nos(^remKA — f- 

LXI. Metellus, postquam yidet fnistra ^^nceptum, 
neque oppidum capi, neque Jugurtham, nisi ex insidiis, 
aut suo loco pugnam facere, et jam aestatem exactam 

6* 
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esse, ab Zama discedit; et in his urbibus, quae ad se 
defecerant, satisque munitae loco, aut moenibus erant, 
praesidia imponit. ^Ceterum exercitum in provinciam qua 
proxuma est Numidiae hiemandi gratia coUocat. Neque 
id tempus, ex aliorum more, quieti, aut luxuriae concedit : 
sed, quoniam armis bellum parum procedebat, insidias 
regi per amicos tendere, et eorum perfidia pro armis uti 
parat. Igitur Bomilcarem, qui Romae cum Jugnrtha 
fuerat, et inde, ^vadibus datis, clam Massivae de nece 

/""^dicium fugerat, quod ei, per maxumam amicitiam, 
maxuma cop^a fallendi erat, multis poUicitationibus adgre- 

^ ditur ; ac prime efficit, uti ad se colloquendi gratia occul- 
tus veniat : dein £de data, " si Jugurtham viyum. aut 
necatum tradidisset, fore, ut illi senatus impunitatem et 
'sua omnia concederet," facile Niunidae persuadet, cum 
ingenio infido, tum metuenti, ne, si pax cum Romanis \ 

f fieret, ipse per conditiones ad supplicium traderetur. y^ ' 

' ^ LXII. Is, ubi primum c^portunum, Jugurtham anxium 
ac miserantem fortunas suas accedit : monet atque lacru- 
mans obtestatur, '*uti aliquando sibi liberisque et genti 
Numidarum, optume merenti, provideat: omnibus prae* 
liis sese victos, agrum vastatum, multos mortalis captos 
aut occisos, regni opes comminutas esse : satis saepe 
jam et virtutem inilitum, et fortunam tentatam : caveret, 
ne, ^o cunctante, Numidae sibi consulant." His atque 
talibus aliis ad deditionem regis animum impellit. Mit- 
tuntur ad imperatorem legati : " ^Jugurtham imperata 
facturum, ac sine ulla pactione sese regnumque suum in 
illius fidem tradere." Metellus propere ^cunctos senatoiii 
ordinis ex hibemis arcessiri jubet : eorum atque aliomm, 
quos idoneos ducebat, consilium habet. Ita more majo- 
rum, ex consilii decreto, per legates Jugurthae imperat 
^argenti pondo ducenta millia, elephantos onmis, equorum 
et armorum aliquantum. Quae postquam sine mora facta 
sunt, jubet omnes perfugas vinctos adduoi : eorum magna 
pars, ut jussum erat, adducti ; pauci, cum primum deditio 
coepit, 'ad regem Bpcchum in Mauietaniam abierant. 
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Igitur Jugurtha, ubi annis virisque et pecunia spoliatas, 
cum ipse ^ad imperandum Tisidium vocaretur, nirsus 
coepit 'flectere animum suum, ct ex mala conscientia 
digna timere. D.enique muitis diebus per dubitationem 
consumtis ; cum modo taedio rerum advorsarum omnia 
bello potiora duceret, interdum secum ipse reputaret,' N 
quam gravis casus iii servitium ex regno foret ; ^muitis '} 
magnisque praesidiis nequidquam perditis^ de integro bel- 
lum sumit. Romae senatu^ de provinciis consultus ^Nu- 
midiam Metello decreverat. "n. 

LXIIL Per idem tempus Uticae forte ^C. Mario, per | 
hostias dis supplicanti, " magna atque mirabilia portendi'V/ 
liaruspex dixerat : " proinde quae animo ^agitabat, fretus 
dis ageret; fortunam quam saepissume experiretur; 
cuncta prospera eventura." At ilium jam antea consula- 
tus ingens cupido exagitabat : ad quem capiundum, 
^praeter vetustatem familiae, alia omnia abunde erant , 
industria, probitas, militiae magna scientia, animus belli 
ingens, domi modicus, lubidinis et divitiarum victor, tan- ' 
tdmmodo gloriae avidus. < Sed ®his natus, et omnem 
puehtiam Arpini altus, ubi primum aetas militiae patiens 
fuit, ^stipendiis faciundis, non Graeca facundia, neque 
^^banis munditiis sese exercuit : ita inter artis bonas 
integrum ingenium brevi adolevit. | Ergo ubi primum tri- 
bunatum militarem a populo petit, ^^plerisque faciem ejus 
ignorantibus, facile notus ^^r omnis tribus declaratur. 
Delude ab eo magistratu alium post alium sibi peperit; 
semperque ^^in potestatibus eo modo agitabat, uti ampliore, 
quam gerebat, dignus haberetur. Tamea is, ^^ad id lo- 
corum talis vir, (nam postea ^mbitione praeceps datus 
est,) consulatum appetere non audebat. Etiamtum alios"^ 
magistratus plebes, consulatum nobilitas inter se per ma- 
nus tradebat. Novus nemo tarn clams, neque tam egre- 
giis factis erat, quin ^^his indignus illo honore et quasi 
pollutus haberetur. 

LXIY. Igitur, ubi Marius haruspicis dicta eodem 
intendere videt, quo ^^cupido animi hortabatur, ab Metello 
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^ petandi gratia missionem rogat : cui quamquam virtos. \ 

"gloria^ atque alia optanda bonis superabant, tamen inerat | 

^contemtor animus et superbia) commune nobilitatis ma-/ 

^v^ lum. Itaque primum commotus insolita re, mirari ejus 
consilium, et quasi per amicitiam monere, " ne tam prava 
inciperet, neu super fortunam animum gereret : non 
omnia omnibus cupiunda esse : debere illi res suas satis 
placere : postremo caveret id petefe a populo Romano, 
quod illi ^ure negaretur.'* Postquam haec atque talia 
dixit, neque animus Marii flectitur, respondit, " ^ubi pri- 
mum potuisset per negotia publica, facturum sese, quae 
peteret/' Ac postea saepius eadem postolanti, fertur 
dixisse, "ne festinaret abire : ^satis mature iUum cum 
£lio suo consulatum petiturum»" Is eo tempore contu- 
bemio patris ibidem militabat, %nnos natus circiter xx. 
Quae res Marium cum pro honore, quem adfectabat, turn 
contra Metellum vehementer accenderat. Ita cupidine 
atque ira, pessumis consultoribus, ^grassari ; neque facto 
ullo, neque dicto abstinere, quod modo ''ambitiosum foret : 
milites, quibus in hibemis praeerat, laxiore imperio, quam 
antea, habere : apud negotiatores, quorum magna multi- 
tudo Uticae erat, ^criminose simul, et magnifice de bello 
loqui : " dimidia pars exercitus sibi permitteretur, paucis 
diebus Jugurtham in catenis habiturum : ab imperatore 
consulto ^trahi, quod homo inanis et regiae superbiae 
imperio nimis gauderet/' Quae omnia illis eo firmiora 
videbantur, quod diutumitate belli res familiaris ^^corrupe- \ 

.\ rant, et animo cupienti nihil satis festinatur. 

j^^ LXV. Ebat praeterea in exercitu nostro Numida qui- 
dam nomine Gauda, Mastanabalis filius, Masinissae nepos, 
quem Micipsa testaraento ^ Secundum heredem scripserat, 
morbis confectuS) et ob earn caussam ^^mente paullum 
imminuta* Cm Metellus petenti, more regum uti ^^sel- 
1am juxta poneret, item postea ^^custodiae caussa turmam 
equitum Romanorum, utrumque negaverat ; honorem, 
quod eorum modo foret, quos populus Romanus reges 
adpellavisset ; praesidium, quod contumeliosum in eos 
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foret, si equites Romani satellites Nmnidae traderentnr,— 
Hunc Marius ^anxium adgreditur atque hortatur, uticon- 
tumeliarum imperatoris cum suo auxilio poenas petat : 
hominem ob morbos animo parum valido secunda oratione 
extollit : " ilium regem, ingentem virum, Masinissae 
nepotem esse : si Jugurtha captus, aut occisus, imperium 
Numidiae sine mora Labituium : id adeo mature posse 
evenire, si ipse consul ad id bellum missus foret." Itaque 
et ilium, et equites Romanos, ^milites et negotiatores, alios 
ipse, plerosque spes pacis impellit, uti Romam ad suos 
necessarios aspere in Metellum de bello scribant, Marium 
imperatorem poscant. Sic illi a multis mortalibus %o- 
nestissuma suffragatione consulatus petebatur : simul ea - 
tempestate plebes, nobilitate fusa per legem Mamiliam, 
novos extoUebat, Ita Mario cuncta procedere; w. 1. 

LXVI. Inti^Rim Jugurtha postquam, ^omissa deditione, ^ 
bellum incipit, cum magna cura parare omnia, festinare, 
cogere exercitum : civitates, quae ab se defecerant, for- 
midine, aut ostentando praemia ^adfectare : communire 
suos locos ; anna, tela, alia, quae spe pacis a nus^ia t, 
reficere, aut commercari: servitia Romanortm^cQicerO 
et eos ipsos, qui in praesidiis erant, pecunia tentareT': 
prorsus nihil intactum, neque quietum pati : cuncta agitare^. 
Igitur ^Yagenses, quo Metellus initio, Jugurtha paciticante, 
praesidium imposuerat, fatigati regis suppliciis, neque 
antea voluntate alienati, principes civitatis inter se con- 
jurant: ^nam volgus, uti plerumque solet, et maxume 
Numidarum, ingenio mobili, seditiosum atque ^discordio* 
sum erat, cupidum novarum rerum, quieti et otio advor- 
sum. Dein, compositis inter se rebus, diem tertium con- 
stituunt, quod is, ^festus celebratusque per omnem Africam, • 
^^ludum et lasciviam magis, quam formidinem ostentabat. 
Sed, ubi tempus fuit, centuriones tribunosque militares, 
et ipsum praefectum oppidi, T. Turpilium Silanum, alius 
alium domos suas invitant : eos omnis, praeter Turpilium, 
inter epulas obtruncant : postea milites palantis, inermos, 
^^quippe in tali die ac sine imperio, adgrediuntur. Idem 
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plebes facit, pars edocti ab nobilitate, alii studio taliuin 
rerum incitati, quis, acta consiliumqae ignorantibus, tu- / 
multus ipse et res novae satis placebant. ' ^-^..^.^ 
^LXVII. RoMANi milites, improviso metu, incerti igna- 
rique quid potissumum facerent, Hrepidare ad arcem op- 
pidi, ubi signa et scuta eraat : praesidium hostium, portae 
ante clausae fugam prohibebant ; ad hoc mulieres pueri- 
que pro tectis aectificiorum saxa, et alia, quae locus 
praebebat, certatim mittere. Ita neque caveri 'anceps 
malum, neque a fortissumis infirmissumo generi resisti' 
posse : juxta boni malique, strenui et imbelles inulti 
obtruncati. ^In ea tanta asperitate, saevissumis Numidis 
et oppido undique clauso, Turpilius uhus ex omnibus 
Italicis profugit intactus : id misericordiane hospitis, an 
pactione, an casu ita evenerit, parum comperimus ; nisi, 
quia illi in tanto malo turpis vita fama integra potior, 

improbus intestabilisque videtur. \- 

LXVIII. Metellus, postquam de' rebus Vagae actis 
comperit, paullisper moestus ^e conspectu abit ; deinde, 
ubi ira et aegritudo permixta, cum maxuma .cura ultum 
ire injurias festinat. Legionem, cum qua hiema^at, et, 
quam plurimos potest, ^Numidas equites, pariter cum 
occasu solis expeditos educit : et postera die circiter 
horam tertiam pervenit in quamdam planitiem, locis pauUo 
superioribus circumventam. Ibi milites fessos itineris 
magnitudine, et jam «abnuentis omnia, docet, "oppidum 
Vagam non amplius ''inille passuum abesse : decere illos 
reliquum laborem aequo animo pati, dum pro civibus suis, 
viris fortissumis atque miserrumis, poenas caperent ;** 
praeterea ^raedam benigne ostentat. Sic animis eorum 
arrectis, equites in primo late, pedites quam artissume 
ire, signa occultare jubet. 

LXIX. Vaoenses ubi animum advortere, ad se vor- 
sum exercitum pergere, primo, uti erat res, Metellum 
rati, portas clausere ; deinde, ubi neque agros vastari, et 
eos, qui primi aderant, ^Numidas equites vident, rursum 
Jugurtham arbitrati, cum magno gaudio obvii procedUnt 
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Equites peditesque, repente signo dato, alii Wolgum 
effusiini oppido caedere ; alii ad portas festinare ; pars 
turns capere : ira atque praedae spes amplius, quam las- 
situde posse. Ita Vagenses biduum modo ^eX perfidia 
laetati : civitas magna et opulens poenae cuncta, aut 
praedae fuit. ^ Turpilius quern, praefectum oppidi, ununP> 
ex omnibus profugisse supra ostendimus, jussus a Metelloy 
caussam dicere, postquam sese parum expurgat, con-^ 
demnatus, verberatusque, ^capite poenas solvit: %am is -* 
civis ex Latio erat. 

LXX. Per idem tempus Bomilcar, cujus impulsu Ju- 
gurtha deditionem, quam metu deseruit, inceperat^ 
suspectus regi, et ipse ^eum suspiciens, novas res cu- 
pere ; ad pemiciem ejus dolum quaerere ; diu noctuque 
%tigare animum : denique omnia tentando, socium sibi 
adjungit Nabdalsam, hominem nobilem, magnis opibus, 
carum acceptumque popularibus suis ; qui plerumque 
seorsum ab rege exercitum ductare, et omnis res exsequiJ^ 
solitud erat, quae Jugurthae fesso, aut majoribus adstricto 
superaverant : ex quo illi gloria opesque inventae. Igitur 
utriusque consilio dies insidiis statuitur : cetera, uti res \ 
posceret, ex tempore parari placuit. Nabdalsa ad exer^"| 
citum profectus, quem ''inter hibema Romanorum jussus 
liabebat, ne ager, inultis hostibus, vastaretur. Is post- 
quam, magnitudine facinoris perculsus, ad tempus non 
venit, ^metusque rem impediebat, Bomilcar simul cupidus 
incepta patrandi, et timore socii anxius, ne, omisso ^vetere 
consilio, novum quaereret, litteras ad eum per homines 
fidelis mittit, ** ^^ollitiem secordiamque viri accusare >t 
testari deos, per quos juravisset : praemia Metelli in 
pestem ne converteret : Jugurthae exitium adesse, ceterum 
suane, an virtute Metelli periret, id modo agitari : proinde 
reputaret cum animo suo, praemia, an cruciatum, mallet." 

LXXI. Sed, cum hae litterae adlatae, forte Nabdalsa, 
exercito corpore fessus, in lecto quiescebat; ubi, cogni- 
tis Bomilcaris verbis, primo cura, deinde, uti ^^aegrum' 
animum solet, somnus cepit. Erat ei Numida quidam. 
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^egotiorum curator, fidus acceptusque, et omnium con- 
siliorum, nisi novissumi, particeps. Qui postquam adlatas 
litt^ras audivit, ex consuetudine ratus ^opera et ingenio 
suo opus esse, in tabemaculum introivit : dormiente illo 
epistolam, super caput in pulvino temere positam, sumit 
ac perlegit ; dein propere, cognitis insidiis, ad regem 
pergit. Nabdalsa, post paullo experrectus, ubi neque 
epistolam reperit, et ^rem omnem, uti acta, cognovit, 
primo indicem persequi conatus ; postquam id frustra 
jfuit, Jugurtham placandi gratia accedit : " quae ipse para- 
visset, perfidia clientis sui praeventa:" lacrumans obtes- 
tatur " per amicitiam, perque sua antea fideliter acta, ne 
fiuper tali scelere suspectum sese haberet." 

LXXII. Ad ea rex aliter, atque animo gerebat, placide 
respondit. Bomilcare aliisque multis, quos socios insidi- 
arum cognoverat, inte,rfectis, iram ^oppxesserat ; ne qua 
ex eo negotio seditio oriretur. Neque post id locorum 
Jugurthae dies aut nox uUa quieta fuere : neque loco, 
neque mortali cuiquam, aut tempori satis credere : civis, 
hostis juxta metuere : ^circumspectare omnia, et omni 
strepitu pavescere : alio atque alio loco, saepe contra 
decus regium, noctu requiescere : interdum somno exci- 
tus, arreptis armis tumultum facere : ita formidine, quasi \ 
vecordia, exagitari. /^• 

LXXIII. Igitur Metellus, ubi de casu Bomilcaris et 
indicio patefacto ex perfugis cognovit, rursus, tamquam 
ad integrum bellum, cuncta parat festinatque. Marium, 
^atigantem de profectione, simul et invitum, et ofiensum 
sibi, parum idoneum ratus, domum dimittit. £t Romae 
plebes, litteris, quae de Metello ac Mario missae erant, 
cognitis, volenti animo de ambobus acceperant. Impe- 
ratori nobilitas, quae antea decori, invidiae esse : at ^iUi 
alteri generis humilitas favorem addiderat : ceterum in 
utroque magis studia partium, quam bona, aut mala sua, 
moderata. Praeterea, seditiosi magistratus volgum exa- 
gitare, ''Metellum omnibus concionibus capitis arcessere, 
Marii virtutem ir majus celebrare. Denique plebes sic 
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accensa, uti opifices agrestesque omnes, ^quonun res fides 
que in manibus sitae erant, relictis opehbus, frequent&- 
rent Marium, et sua necessaria post illius honorem duce- 
rent. Ita, perculsa nobilitate, ^st multas tempestates 
novo homini consulatus mandatur : et postea populus, a 
tribuno plebis, Manilio Mancino, rogatus, quem vellet 
CUM JUGURTHA BELLUM OERERE ? frequeus Maiium jussit. 
Senatus paullo ante MeteUo ^decreverat : ea res fhistra fui t_ 1 

LXXIY. EoDEM tempore Jugurtha, amissis amicis V J 
quorum plerosque ipse necaverat, ceteri formidine, pars 
ad Romanos, alii ad regem ^Bocchmn profugerant ; cum 
neque bellum geri sine administris posset, et novorum 
fidem in tanta perfidia reterum experiri periculosum du- 
ceret, ^varius incertusque agitabat : neque illi res, neque 
' consilium, aut quisquam hominum satis placebat : itinera 
praefectosque in dies mutare : modo advorsum hostes, 
interdum in solitudines pergere : saepe in fuga, ac post 
paullo spem in armis habere : dubitare, virtuti popularium, 
an fide minus crederet: ita, ^uocumque intenderat, res 
advorsae erani. Sed, inter eas moras, repente sese 
Metellus cum exercitu ostendit. Numidae ab Jugurtha 
''pro tempore parati instructique : dein praelium incipitmr. 
Qua in parte rex adfuit, ibi aliquamdiu certatum: ceteri 
omnes ejus milites primo concursu pulsi fugatique. Ro- 
mani signorum et armorum aliquanto numero, hostium 
paucorum potiti : nam ferme Numidas in omnibus prae- 
liis pedes magis, quam arma ^ta sunt. 

LXXV. Ea fuga Jugurtha ^mpensius modo rebus suis 
diffidens, cum perfugis et parte equitatus in solitudines, 
dein Thalam pervenit, in oppidum magnum et opulen- 
tum, ubi plerique thesauri, ^^filiorumque ejus multus pue« 
ritiae cultus erat. Quae postquam Metello comperta, 
quamquam inter Thalam ^^flumenque proxumum, spatio 
millium quinquaginta, loca arida atque vasta esse cogno- 
verat, tamen, spe patrandi belli, si ejus oppidi potitus 
foret, omnis asperitates supervadere, ac naturam etiam 
vincere adgreditur. Igitur omnia jumenta sarcinis levari 
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jubet, nisi frumento dierum decern : ceterum titres modo, 
et alia aquae idonea portan. Praeterea conquirit ex 
agris quam plurimum potest domiti pecoris ; eoqne im- 
ponit ^vasa cujusque modi, pleraque ligiiea, collecta ex 
tuguriis Nmnidaruin. Ad hoc, fboitumis imperat, qui se 
post regis fugam Metello dederant, quam plurimum quisque 
aquae portarent; diem, locumque, ^ubi praesto forent, 
praedicit. Ipse ex flumine, quam proxumam oppido 
aquam supra diximus, jumenta onerat : eo modo instructus 
ad Thalam proficiscitur. Deinde, ubi ad id loci ventum, 
quo Numidis praeceperat, et castra posita munitaque 
sunt, tanta repente coelo missa vis aquae dicitur, ut ^ea 
modo exercitui satis superque foret. Praeterea commea- 
tus spe amplior : quia Numidae, sicuti plerique in Bova 
deditione, officia intenderant. Ceterum milites ^eligione 
pluyia magis usi: eaque res multum aniims eorura 
addidit ; nam rati sese dis immortalibus curae esse. 
Deinde postero die, contra opini<mem' JugurUiae, ad i 

Thalam perveniunt. Oppidani, qui se ^locorum a&peri- ' 

tate munitos crediderant, magna atque insolita re perciilsi, v,^ 
' / nihilo segnius bellum parare : idem nostri facere. r^ I 

•\ LXXVI. Sed rex nihil jam ^infectom Metello credens, 
^ quippe qui omnia, arma, tela, locos, tempera, denique 
naturam ipsam, ceteris imperitantem, industria vicerat, 
cum liberis et magna parte pecuniae ex oppido noctu 
profugit : neque postea in idlo loco amplius una die, aut 
una nocte moratus, simulabat sese negotii gratia prope- 
rare ; ceterum proditionem timebat, quam vitare posse 
celeritate putabat : nam talia consilia ^per otium, et ex 
opportunitate capi. K\ Metellus, ubi oppidanos ^raelio 
intentos, simul oppidum et operibu», et loco munitum 
videt, vallo fossaque moenia circumvenit. Deinde locis 
'ex copia maxume idoneis nneas agere, aggerem jacere, 
^^et super aggerem impositis turribus opus et administros 
tutari. Contra haec oppidani festinare, parare : prorsus 
ab utrisque nihil reliquum fieri. Denique Romani, ^^multo 
ante labore praeliisque fatigati, ^^st dies quadiagmta. 
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quam eo ventum erat, oppido modo potiti : praeda omnis 
ab perfugis oorrupta. li postquam murum ^ahetibus 
feriri, resque suas ^adflictas vident, aurum atque argen- 
tum, et alia, quae prima ducuntur, domum regiam com- 
portant * ibi vino et epulis onerati, iUaque, et domum, et 
semet igni corrumpunt ; et quas victi ab hostibus poenas 
meiuerant eas ipsi volentes pependere. 

LXXYIL Sed ^pariter cum capta Thala legati ex 
oppido Lepti ad Metellum venerant, oraiites, " uti prae- 
sidium praefectumque eo mitteret : Hamilcarem quemdam, 
hominem nobilem, factiosum, novis rebus studere ; advor- 
sum quem neque imperia magistratuum, neque leges vale- 
rent : ni ,id festinaret, in summo periculo ^suam salutem, 
IHorum socios fore." Nam Leptitani jam inde a prin- 
cipio belli Jugurthini ad Bestiam consulem, et postea Ro- 
mam miserant, amicitiam societatemque rogatum. Deinde, 
ubi ea impetrata, semper boni fidelesque mansere, et 
cuncta a Bestia, Albino, Metelloque imperata %avi fece- 
rant. Itaque ab imperatore facile, quae petebant, adeptL 
£o missae cobortes Ligurum quatuor, et C. Annius 
pr^efectus. 

LXXYIII. Id oppidum ab Sidonits conditum, quos 
accepimus, profugos ob dtscordias civilis, navibus in eos 
locos venisse: ceterum ^situm inter duas Syrtis, quibus 
nomen ex re inditum. Nam duo sunt sinus prope'in 
^extrema Africa, impares magnitudine, pari natiira : quo- 
rum proxuma terrae praealta simt : cetera, ^uti fors tulit, 
alta ; alia in tempestate vadosa. Nam ubi mare magnum 
esse, et saevire ventis coepit, limum aienamque et saxa 
ingentia iluctus trahunt : ita facies locorum cum ventis 
simul mutatur. Ejus civitatis lingua modo conversa con- 
nubio Numidarum : ®leges, cultusque pleraque Sidonica ; 
quae eo facilius retinebant, quod procul ab imperio regis 
aetatem agebant. Inter illos et ^ofrequentem Numidiam 
iiiulti vastique loci erant. _ 

LXXIX. Sed, quoniam in has regiones per Leptitano- 
ram negotia venimus, non ^^indignum videtur, egregium 
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atque mirabile facinus duorum Carthaginiensium memo* 
rare : earn rem locus admonuit. Qua tempestate Car- 
thaginienses ^pleraeque Africae imperitabant, Cyrenenses 
quoque magni atque opulenti fuere. Ager in medio 
arenosus, una specie : neque fiumen, neque mons erat, 
qui finis eorum discemeret ; quae res eos in magno 
diutumo bello inter se habuit. Postquam utrimque 
%giones, item classes fusae fugataeque, et^ alteri alteros 
aliquantum aduiverant ; veriti^ ne mox victos victoresque 
defessos alius adgrederetur, ^er inducias sponsionem 
faciunt, " uti certo die legati domo proficiscerentnr ; quo 
in loco inter se obvii fuissent, is communis utriusque 
populi finis haberetur." Igitur Carthagine duo fratres 
missi, ^quibus nomen Philaenis erat, maturavero iter 
pergere : C3nrenenses tardius iere. Id secordiane, an 
casu acciderit, parum cognovi. Ceterum solet in illis 
locis tempestas baud secus, atque in mari, retinere. Nam 
ubi, per loca aequalia et ^uda gignentium, ventus coortus 
arenam bumo excitavit, ea, magna vi agitata, ora ooulos- 
que implere solet; ita prospectu impedito, ^morari iter. 
Postquam Cyreiienses aliquanto posteriores se vident, et 
^b rem corruptam domi poenas metuunt; criminari, 
Cartbaginienses ante tempus domo digressos, conturbare 
rem : denique omnia malle, quam victi abire. Sed cum 
Poeni aliam conditionem, tantummodo aequam, peterent, 
'Graeci optionem Cartbaginiensium faciunt, ^' vel illi, 
quos finis populo suo peterent, ibi vivi obruercntur ; vel 
eadem conditione sese, quem in locum vellent, proces- 
suros." Pbilaeni, conditione probata, seque vitamque 
reipublicae condonavere : ita vivi obniti. Cartbaginienses 
in eo loco Philaenis fratribtis %ras consecravere ; aliique / 
illis domi honores instituti. Nunc ad rem redeo. /^f 

LXXX. JuouRTHA postquam, amissa Thala, nihil satis 
^ firmum contra Metcllimi putat, per magnas solitudincs 
cum paucis profeclus, pervenit ad Gaetulos, genus honri- 
num ferum incultumque, et eo tempore ignanim nominis 
Romani. Eorum multitudinem in imum cogit : ac paul* 
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latim cohsuefacit ^ordines habere, signa sequi, imperium 
observare, item alia militaria facere. Praeterea regis 
Bocchi ^proxumos magnis muneribus, et majoribus pro- 
missis, ad studimn sui perducit ; quis adjutoribus regem 
adgressus, impellit, uti advorsum Romanos bellum suscipiat. 
Id ea gratia ^facilius proniusque fuit, quod Bocchus 
initio hujusce belli legatos Romam miserat, foedus et 
amicitiam petitum ; quam rem ^opportunissumam incepto 
bello pauci impediverant, caeci avaritia, quis omnia ho- 
nesta atque inhonesta vendere mos erat. Etiam antea 
Jugurthae filia ^Bocchi nupserat. Verum ^ea necessitudo 
apud Numidas Maurosque levis ducitur : quod singuli, 
pro opibus quis<pie, quam plurimas uxores, denas alii, 
alii plures kabent ; sed reges eo amplius. Ita ''animus 
multitudine distrahitur ^ nulla pro socia obtinet : pariter 
omnes viles sunt 

LXXXI. loiTUR in locum ambobus placitum exercitus 
conveniunt: ibi, fide data et accepta, Jugurtha Bocchi 
animum oratione accendit : " Romanos injustos, profunda 
aTaritia, communis onmium hostis esse : eamdem illos 
caussam belli cum Boccho habere, quam secum et cum 
aliis genUbus, lubidinem imperitandi : ^quis omnia regna 
advorsa sint : ^<Hum sese, pauUo ante Carthaginienses, 
item regem Persen, post, uti quisque opulentissumus 
videatur, ita Romanis hostem fore." His atque aliis 
lalibus dictis, ad Cktam oppidum iter constituunt ; quod 
ibi Metellus {uraedam captivosque et impedimenta locaverat. 
f ta Jugurtha ratus, aut, capta urbe, ^^operae pretium fore ; 
4Ut, si Romanus auxilio suis venisset, praelio sese certatu- 
T08. Nam callidus id modo festinabat, ^ ^Bocchi pacem im- 
minuere ; ne moras agitando, aliud, quam bellum, mallet. 

LXXXII. Imperator postquam de regum societate 
cognovit, non temere, neque» uti saepe jam victo Jugur- 
tha consueverat, omnibus locis pugnandi copiam facit: 
ceterum hand procul ab Cirta, castris mimitis, reges op- 
peritur ; melius ratus, ^^cognitis Mauris, quoniam is novus 
liostis accesserat, ex commodo pugnam facere. Interim 

7* 
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Roma per litteras ceitior fit, proyinciam Numidiam Mario 
datam : nam consulem factum, jam antea acceperat. Quid 
Tebus ^supra bonum atque honeetmn perculsus, neque 
lacrumas tenere, neque moderari linguam : vir egregius 
in aliis artibus, nimis molliter aegritudinem pati. Quam 
rem alii in superbiam 'vortebant : alii bonum ingenium 
contumelia accenaum esse : multi, quod jam parta victo* 
ria ex manibus eriperetur : nobis satis cognitum, ilium 
^nagis honore Marii, quam injuria sua excruciatum, neque 
tam anxie laturum fuisse, si ademta provincia alii quam 
Mario traderetur. 

LXXXIII. loiTVR eo dolore impeditus, et quia ^stulti- 
tiae videbatur alienam rem periculo suo curare, legatos 
ad Bocchum mittit, postulatum, " ne sine caussa liostis 
populo Romano fieret: habere eum ^agnam copiam 
societatis amicitiaeque conjimgendae, quae potior bello 
esset: quamquam opibus confideret, non debere incerta 
pro certis mutare : ^omne bellum sumi facile, ceterum 
aegerrume desinere : non in ejusdem potestate initium 
ejus et finem esse : incipere cuivis, etiam ignavo, licere ; 
deponi cum victores velint : {nroinde sibi regnoque con-^ 
suleret, neu florentis res suas cum Jugurtbae ^perditis 
misceret/' Ad ea rex ^atis placide verba facit : *' sese 
pacem cupere, sed Jugurthae fortunarum misereri ; si 
eadem illi copia $eret, omnia conventura." Rursus im« 
perator ^contra postulata Bocchi nuncios mittit: ille pro- 
bare partim, partim abnuere. £o modo saepe ab utroque 
missis remissisque nunciis, tempus procedere, et, ex 
Metelli voluntate, bellum intactum trahi. 

LXXXIV. At Marius, ut supra ^^diximus, cupientis-* 
suma plebe consul factus, postquam ei proTinciam Nu- 
midiam populus jussit, antea jam infestus nobilitati, tum 
rero ^^multus atque ferox instaie : singulos modo, modo 
universos laedere : dietitare, " ^^ese consulatum ex victis 
illis spolia cepisse ;" alia praeterea ^^magnifica pro se, 
et illis dolentia. Interim, quae bello opus erant, ^^rima 
habere : postulare legionibus supplementom^ aiudlia a 
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populis et regibus sociisque arcessere : praeterea ex Latio 
foTtissumum quemque, ^plerosque militiae, paucos fama 
cogmtos accire, et %mbiendo cogere homines emeritis 
stipendiis secum proficisci. Neque ill! senatus, quam* 
quam advorstis erat, de ullo negotio abnuere audebat; 
^ceteram supplementum etiam laetus decreverat: quia 
neque plebi militia volenti putabatur, et Marius aut belli 
usum, aut studia volgi amissurus. Scd ea res frustra 
sperata ; Hsmta. lubido cum Mario eundi plerosque inva" 
serat. Sese quisque praeda locupletem, victorem, domum 
rediturum, alia hujuscemodi animis trahebant: et eos 
non paullum oratione sua Marius arrexerat. Nam, post* 
quam, omnibus quae postulaverat decretis, milites sen* 
bere volt, hortandi caussa simul, et nobilitatem, uti con- 
sueverat, ^exagitandi, concionem populi adyocavit. Deinde 
hoc modo disseruit. 

LXXXV. " ^Scio ego, Quirites, plerosque non isdem 
artibus imperium a vobis petere, et, postquam adepti sunt, 
gerere : primo industries, supplicis, modicos esse ; de- 
hinc per ignaviam et superbiam aetatem agere : sed mihi 
^contra ea videtur. ^Nam, quo universa respublica plu- 
ris est, quam consulatus aut praetura, eo majore cuia 
illam administrari, quam haec peti debere. ^Neque me 
fallit, quantum cum maxumo beneficio vestro negotii 
sustineam. Bellum parare simul, et aerario parcere : 
cogere ad militiam, quos nolis oifendere ; domi forisque 
omnia curare ; et ea agere inter invidos, occursantis, 
factiosos, ^^opinione, Quirites, asperius est. ^^Ad hoc, 
alii si deliquere, vetus nobilitas, majorum facta fortia, 
cognatofum et adfinium opes, multae clientelae, omnia 
haec praesidio adsunt : mihi spes omnes in memet sitae, 
quas necesse est et virtnte, et innocentia tutari : nam 
alia infirma sunt. ^^Et illud intellego, Quirites, omnium 
ora in me conversa esse : ^^equos bonosque favere : 
quippe benefacta mea reipubUcae procedunt ; nobilitatem 
locum ^%ivadendi quaerere. Quo mihi acrius adniten- 
dum est, ^^ut neque vos capiamini, et illi frustra sint 
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^Ita ad hoc aetatis a pueritia fui, ut omnis labores, pe* 
riciila consuela habeam. Quae %nte vestra beneficia 
gratuito faciebam, ea uti, accepta mercede, deseram, non 
est consilium, Quirites. Illis difficile est ^in potestatibus 
temperate) qui per ambitionem sese probos simulavere : 
mihi, qui omnem aetatem in pptumis artibus egi, bene- 
facere jam ex consuetudine in naturam vertit. Bellum 
me gerere cum Jugurtha jussistis ; quam rem nobilitas 
aegerrume tulit. Quaeso, reputate cum animis vestris, 
num id mutare melius sit, si quem ^ex illo globo nobil- 
itatis ad hoc, aut aliud tale negotium mittatis, hominem 
Ceteris prosapiae ac multarum imaginum, et nullius sti- 
pendii : scilicet ut in tanta re, ^gnarus omnium, trepi- 
det, festinet, sumat aliquem ex populo monitorem officii. 
Ita plerumque evenit, ut, quem vos imperare jussistis, is 
imperatorem alium quaerat. Ac ego scio, Quirites, qui 
postquam consules facti sunt, acta majorum, et Graeco- 
rum militaria praecepta legere coeperint ; ''homines prae- 
pDsteri. ®Nam gerere, quam fieri, tempore posterius, 
re atque usu prius est. Comparate nunc, Quirites, 
cum illorum superbia me honunem novum. Quae illi 
audire et legere solent, eorum partim vidi, alia egomet 
gessi : quae' illi litteris, ego militando didici. Nunc vos 
existumate, facta an dicita pluris sint. Contemnunt novi- 
tatem meam ; ego illorum ignaviam : nuhi fortuna, illis 
probra objectantur ; quamquam ego naturam unam et com- 
munem omnium existumo, i^^ fortissumum quemque 
^generosissumum. Ac, si jam ex patribus Albini, aut 
Bestiae, quaeri posset, mene, an illos ex se gigni malue- 
rint, ^^quid responsuros creditis, nisi, sese liberos quam 
optumos voluisse ? Quod si jure me despiciunt, faciant 
idem majoribus suis, quibus, uti mihi, ex virtute nobilitas 
coepit. Invident honori meo ; ergo invideant et labori, 
innocentiae, periculis etiammeis, quoniam per haec ilium 
cepi. Yerum homines corrupti superbia ita aetatem 
agtmt, quasi vBstros honores contemnant ; ita hos petunt, 
quasi honeste vixerint. ^^Ne« iUi falsi sunt, qui divorsis- 
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sumas res pariter exspectant, Hgnaviae Toluptatem, et 
praemia virtutis. Atque etiam cum apud vos, aut in 
senatu verba faciunt, pleraque oratione majores suos ex* 
tollunt : eorum fortia facta memorando clariores sese pu- 
tant ; ^uod contra est. Nam quanto vita illorum praecla* 
rior, tanto horum secordia flagitiosior. Et profecto ita 
se res habet : majorum gloria 3posteris lumen est, neque 
bona neque mala in occulto patitur. Hujusce rei ego 
inopiam patior, Quirites ; verum id, quod multo praecla- 
rius est, meamet facta mihi dicere licet. Nunc videte, 
quam iniqui sint. Quod ^ex aliena virtute sibi adrogant, 
id mihi ex mea non concedunt: scilicet, quia imagines 
non habeo, et quia mihi nova nobilitas est ; quam certe 
peperisse melius est, quam acceptam coitupisse. Equi- 
dem ego non ignoro, si jam respondere velint, ^bunde 
iUis facundam et compositam orationem fore. Sed ^in 
maxumo vestro beneficio, cum omnibus locis me vosque 
maledictis lacerent, non placuit reticere, ne quis modes- 
tiam in conscientiam duceret. Nam me quidem, ''ex 
animi sententia, nulla oratio laedere potest : ^quippe vera 
necesse est bene praedicet ; falsam vita moresque mei 
superant. Sed, quoniam ^vestra consilia accusantur, qui 
mihi Bummum honorem, et maxumum negotium imposuis- 
tis, etiam atque etiam reputate, num id poenitendum sit. 
Non possum ^^fidei caussa imagines, neque triumphos, 
aut consulatus majorum meorum ostentare ; at, si res pos* 
tulet, ^%astas, vexiUum, phaleras, alia militaria dona ; 
praeterea, cicatrices advorso corpore. Hae sunt meae 
imagines, haec nobilitas, non haereditate ^^elicta, ut ilia 
illis, sed quae ego plurimis laboribus et periculis quae- 
sivi. ^^Non sunt composita verba mea ; parum id facio ; 
ipsa se virtus satis ostendit: illis artificio opus est, uti 
turpia facta oratione tegant. ^^Neque litteras Graecas 
didici : parum placebat eas discere, quippe quae ad vir- 
tutem doctoribus nihil profuerunt. At ilia multo optuma 
reipublicae doctus sum ; hostem ferire, ^^praesidia agi- 
tare : nihil metuere, nisi turpem famam ; hiemem et aea* 
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tatem juxta pati ; humi requiescere ; eodem tempore ino- 
piam et laborem tolerare. His ego praeceptis milites 
hoitabor : ^neque illos arte colam, me opulenter ; neque 
gloriam meam laborem illorum faciam. ^Hoc est utile, 
hoc civile impehmn. Namque, cum ^tute per mollitiem 
agas, exercitum supplicio cogere, id est, dominum, non 
imperatorem esse. Haec atque talia majores vestri faci- 
undo seque remque publicam celebravere : quis nobilitas 
freta, ipsa dissimilis moribus, nos illorum aemulos cou- 
temnit ; et omnis honores non ex merito, sed quasi debi- 
tos, a vobis repetit. Ceterum homines superbissumi 
procul errant. * Majores eorrnn omnia, quae licebat, illis 
reliquere, diviti^s, imagines, memoriam sui praeclaram : 
virtutem non reliquere ; neque poterant : ea sola neque 
datur dono, neque accipitur. Sordidum me et incultis 
moribus aiunt, ^quia parum scite convivium exomo, neque 
histrionem uUum, neque pluris pretii coquum, quam 
villicum, habeo ; quae mihi lubet confiteri. Nam ex 
pa;rente raeo, et ex ^Sanctis viris ita accepi, munditias 
muheribus, viris laborem convenire, omnibusque bonis 
oportere plus gloriae, quam divitiarum : arma, non supel- 
lectilem decori esse. Quin ergo, quod juvat, quod cailun 
aestumant, id semper faciant ; ^ament, potent ; ubi ado- 
lescentiam habuere, ibi senectutem agant, in conviviis, 
dedid ventri et turpissumae parti corporis ; ''sudorem, pul- 
verem et alia talia relinquant nobis, quibus ilia epulis 
jucundiora sunt. Yermn non est ita. Nam, ubi se om- 
nibus fiagitiis dedecoravere turpissumi viri, bononun prae- 
mia ereptum eunt. Ita injustissume luxuria et ignavia, 
pessumae aites, illis, qui coluere eas, nihil obficiunt; 
reipublicae iimoxiae ®cladi sunt. Nunc, quoniam illis, 
quantmn mores mei, non illorum flagitia poscebant, re* 
spondi, pauca de republica loquar. Primum omnium, de 
Numidia bonum habetote animum, Quirites. Nam, quae 
ad hoc tempus Jugurtham tuta sunt, omnia removistis, 
^avaritiam, imperitiam, superbiam. Deinde exercitus ibi 
est, locorum sciens ; sed mehercule magis strenuus, quam 
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felix. Nam magna pars avaritia, aut temeritate ducum 
adtrita est. Quamobrem vos, quibus ^militaris aetas, ad- 
nitimini mecum, et capessite rempublicam : neque quem- 
quam ex calamitate aliorum, aut imperatorum superbia, 
metus ceperit. Egomet in agmine, in praelio consultor 
idem, et socius periculi vobiscmn adero : %neque vosque 
in omnibus rebus juxta geram. Et profecto, dis juvanti- 
bus, %mnia matura sunt, victoria, praeda, laus : quae si 
dubia aut procul essent, tamen omnis bonos reipublicae 
subvenire decebat. Etenim ignavia nemo immprtalis 
factus : %eque quisquam parens liberis, uti aeterni forent, 
optavit ; magis, Uti boni honestique vitam exigerent. 
Plura dicerem, Quirites, si timidis virtutem verba adde- 
rent ; nam strenuis abunde dictum puto." 

LXXXYI. HujuscEHODi oratione babita, Marius post- 
quam plebis animos arrectos videt, propere commeatu, 
stipendio, armis, aliis utilibus navis onerat : cum bis A. 
Manlium legatum proficisci jubet. Ipse interea milites 
scribere, non more majorum, neque ^ez classibus, sed uti 
cujusque lubido erat, ^capite censos plerosque. Id factum 
alii inopia bonorum, alii per ambitionem consulis memo- 
rabant ; ''quod ab eo genere celebratus auctusque erat ; 
et bomini potentiam quaerenti egentissumus quisque op- 
portunissumus, cui neque sua curae, quippe quae nulla 
sunt, et omnia ^cum pretio bonesta videntur. Igitur 
Marius cum majore aliquanto numero, quam decretum 
erat, in Africam profectus, diebus paucis Uticam advebi- 
tur. Exercitus ei traditur a P. I^utilio legato ; nam 
Metellus conspectum Marii fugerat, ne videret ea, quae 
audita animus tolerare nequiverat. 

LXXXVII. Sed consul, ^expletis legionibus coborti- 
busque auxiliariis, in agrum fertilem et praeda onustum 
proficiscitur : omnia ibi capta militibus donat : dein cas- 
tella et oppida natura et viris parum munita adgreditur : 
praelia multa, ceterum levia, alia aliis locis facere. In- 
terim novi milites sine metu pugn^e adesse : videre 
fugientis capi, occidi ; fortissumum quemque tutissumum ; 
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armis libertatem, patriam parentesque et alia omnia tegi ; 
gloriam atque divitias quaeri. « Sic breid spatio novi vete- 
resque coaluere, et virtus omnium aequalis facta. At 
reges, ubi de adventu Marii cognoverunt, ^divorsi in locos 
difficilis abeunt. Ita Jugurthae placuerat, speranti, mox 
effusos hostis invadi posse ; Romanos, sicuti plerosque, 
.remoto metu, laxius licentiusque futuros. 

LXXXYIII. Metellus interea Romam profectus, con- 
tra spem suam, ^laetissumis animis excipitur ; plebi pa- 
tribusque, postquam invidia decesserat, juxta cams. Sed 
Marius impigre prudenterque suonun et hostium res pari- 
ter adtendere : cognoscere quid boni utrisque, aut contra 
esset : explorare itinera regum, consilia et insidias ante- 
venire : %ihil apud se remissum, neque apud illos tutum 
pati : Itaque et Gaetulos, et Jugiirtham, ex sociis nostris 
praedam agentes, saepe adgressus itinere fuderat, ipsum- 
que regem baud procul ab oppido Cirta ^armis exuerat. 
Quae postquam gloriosa modo, neque ^belli patrandi 
cognovit, statuit urbis, quae viris aut loco ^pro hostibus, 
et advorsum se opportunissumae erant, singulas circum- 
venire : ita Jugurtham au( praesidiis nudatum, si ea 
pateretor, aut praelio certaturum. Nam Bocchus nuncios 
ad eum saepe miserat, *' velle populi Romani amicitiam ; 
ne quid ab se hostile timeret." Id simulaveritno, ''quo 
improvisus gravior accideret, an mobilitate ingenii pacem 
atque bellum mutare solitus, parum exploratum. 

LXXXIX. Sed consul, uti statuerat, oppida castellaque 
munita adire : partim vi, alia metu, aut praemia osten- 
tando avortere ab hostibus. Ac primo ^mediocria gerebat, 
existumans, Jugurtham ob suos tutandos in manus ventu- 
rum. Sed, ubi procul abesse, et aliis negotiis intentum 
accepit, majora et magis aspera adgredi tempus visum. 
Erat inter ingentis solitudines oppidum magnum atque 
valens, nomine Capsa, cujus conditor ^Hercules Libya 
memorabatur. Ejus cives apud Jugurtham ^^mmunes, 
levi imperio, et ob ea fidelissumi habebsintur: muniti 
adrorsum hostis non moenibiuB modo, et armis atque 
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viris, miiltx) magis locorum asperitate. Nam, praeter op- 
pido propinqua, alia omnia vasta, inculta, egentia aquae, 
^infesta serpendbus : ^quarum vis, sicuti omnimn ferarum, 
inopia cibi acrior : act hoc natura serpentimn, ipsa per- 
Diciosa, sid magis, quam alia re, accenditur. Ejus po- 
tiundi Marium maxuma cupido invaserat, cum propter 
^hisum belli, tum quia res aspera videbatur ; et Metellus 
oppidum Thalam magna gloria ceperat, haud dissimiliter 
situm munitumque ; nisi quod apud Thalam hand longe 
a moenibus aliquot fontes erant, Capsenses una modo, 
atque ea intra oppidum, ^jugi aqua, cetera pluvia ntebantur. 
Id ibique, et ^in omni Africa, quae procul a mari incul- 
tius agebat, eo facilius tolerabatur, qnia Numidae ple- 
rumque lacte et ferina came yescebantur, neque ^salem, 
neque alia irritamenta gulae quaerebant ; cibus "^illis advor- 
sum famem atque sitim, non lubidini, neque luxuriae erat. 

XC. loiTrR consul, omnibus exploratis, credo, dis fre- 
tus ; nam contra tantas difficultates consilio satis provi- 
dere non poterat ; quippe etiam frumenti inopia ^tentaba- 
tur, quod Numidae pabulb pecoris, magis, quam arvo 
student, et quodcumque natum fuerat, jussu regis in loca 
munita contulerant, ager autem aridus et frugum vacuus ea 
tempestate, nam aestatis extremum erat ; tamen ^ro rei co- 
pia satis providenter exomat : pecus omne, quod superiori- 
bus diebus praedae fuerat, equitibus auxiliariis agendum 
adtribuit : A. Manlium legatum cum cohortibus expeditis ad 
oppidum Laris, ubi stipendium et commeatum locaverat, ire 
jubet ; ^^se praedabundum post paucos dies eodem ventu- 
rum. Sic incepto suo occulto, pergit ad fiumen Tanam. 

XCI. Cetervm in itinere quotidie pecus exercitui per 
^^centurias, item turmas, aequaliter distribuerat, et ex coriis 
Qtres uti fierent curabat : simul et inopiam frumenti leiure, 
et, ignaris omnibus, parare, quae mox usni forent. Denique 
sexto die, cum ad flumen ventum est, maxuma vis utrium 
efiecta. Ibi castris levi munimento positis, milites ci- 
bum capere, atque, uti simul cum occasu solis egrederen- 
tur^ paratos esse jubet ; omnibus i^cinis abjectb, aqua 
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modo seque et jumenta oneraxe. Dein, postquam tempus 
visum, castris egreditur, noctemque totam itinere facto, 
consedit : idem ^proxuma facit : dein tertia, multo ante 
lucis adventum, pervenit in locum tumulosum, ab Capsa 
non amplius duum millium intervallo ; ibique, quam occul- 
tissume potest, cum omnibus copiis opperitur. Sed, ubi 
dies coepit, et Numidae, nihil hostile metuentes, multi 
oppido egressi ; repente omnem equitatum, et cum his 
velocissumos pedites cursu tendere ad Capsam, et portas 
obsidere jubet : deinde ipse intentus propere sequi, ne- 
que milites praedari sinere. Quae postquam oppidani 
cognovere ; ^res trepidae, metus ingens, malum impro- 
visum, ad hoc pars civium extra moenia in hostium po- 
testate, coegere, uti deditionem facerent. Ceterum oppi- 
dum incensum : Numidae puberes interfecti ; alii dmnes 
venum dati : praeda militibus divisa. ^Id facinus contra 
jus belli, non avaritia, neque scelere consulis admissum ; 
sed quia locus Jugurthae opportunus, nobis aditu difficilis, 
genus hominum mobile, infidum, neque bencficio, neque 
metu coercitum. 

XCII. Postquam tantam rem Marius, sine ullo suo- 
rum incommodo patravit ; magnus et clarus antea, major 
et clarior haberi coepit. ^Omnia, non bene consulta 
modo, verum etiam casu data, in virtutem trahebantur: 
milites, ^modesto imperio habiti simul, et locupletes, ad 
coelum ferre : Numidae magis, quam mortalem timere : 
postremo omnes socii atque hostes credere illi aut men- 
tem divinam, aut deorum nutu cuncta portendi. Sed 
consul, ubi ea res bene evenit, ad alia oppida pergit : 
pauca, repugnantibus Numidis, capit ; plura ^deserta, prop- 
ter Capsensium miserias, igni corrumpit: luctu atque 
caede omnia complentur. Denique, multis locis potitus, 
ac plerisque exercitu incruento, ^ad aliam rem adgreditur, 
%on eadem asperitate, qua Capsensium, ceterum haud 
secus difficilem. Namque haud longe a flumine Mulucha, 
quod Jugurthae Bocchique regnum disjungebat, erat ^nter 
ceteram planitiem mons saxeus, mediocri castello satii^ 
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patens, in immensiun editus, uno perangusto aditn relicto : 
nam ^omnis natura, velut opere atque consulto, praeceps. 
Quern locum Marius, quod ibi regis thesauri erant, sum- 
ma vi capere intendit. Sed ea res forte, quam consilio, 
melius gesta. Nam castello virorum atque armorum sa- 
tis, magna vis frumenti et fons aquae ; aggeribus turri- 
busque et aliis machinationibus locus ^importunus : iter 
castellanorum angustum admodum, utrimque praecisum. 
Yineae cum ingenti periculo frustra agitabantur : nam, 
cum eae paullum processerant, igni, aut lapidibus cor- 
rompebantur ; milites neque ^ro opere consistere, propter 
iniquitatem loci, neque intra vineas sine periculo ^ad- 
ministrare : optumus quisque cadere, aut sauciari ; ceteris 
metus augeri. 

XCIII. At Marius, multis diebus et laboribus consumtis, 
^anxLus trahere cum animo, omitteretne inceptum quo- 
niam frustra erat, an fortunam opperiretur, qua saepe 
prospere usus. Quae cum multos dies, noctes, ^aestuans 
agitaret, forte quidam Ligus, ex cohoitibus auxiliariis 
miles gregarius, castris aquatum egressus, hand procul 
ab latere castelli, quod ^avorsum praeliantibus erat, ani- 
mura advortit inter saxa repentis cochleas : quarum cum 
unam atque alteram, dein plures peteret, studio legundi 
paullatim prope ad summum montis egressus est. Ubi, 
postquam ^solitudinem intellexit, more humani ingenii, 
cupido ignara visundi invadit. Et forte in eo loco grandis 
ilex coaluerat inter saxa, ^aullulum modo prona, dein 
flexa atque aucta in altitudinem, quo cuncta gignentium 
natura fert : cujus ramis modo, modo eminentibus saxis 
nisus Ligus, ^castelli planitiem perscribit : quod cuncti 
Numidae intenti praeliantibus aderant. Exploratis omni- 
bus, quae mox usui fore ducebat, ^^eadem regreditur, non 
temere, uti escenderat, sed tentans omnia et circumspi- 
ciens. Itaque Marium propere adit, acta edocet, hortatur, 
ab ea parte, qua ipse escenderat, castellum tentet : pol- 
licetur sese itineris periculique ducem. Marius cum 
Ligure, promissa cognitum, ^^ex praesentibus misit: quo- 
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rum uti cujusqne ingeniiun erat, ita rem difficilem aut 
facilem nunciavere. Consulis animus tamen pauUum 
arrectus. Itaque ex copia ^tubicinum et comicinum, nu- 
mero quinque quam velocissmnos delegit, et cum his, 
praesidio qui forent, quatuor centuriones : omnis Liguri 
^arere jubet, et ei negotio proxumum diem constituit. 

XCIV. Sed, ubi ^ex praecepto tempus visum, paratis 
vompositisque omnibus, ad locum pergit. Ceterum ill! 
%^m centuriis praeerant, praedocti ab duce, arma omatum- 
que mutaverant, capite atque pedibus nudis, uti ^pro- 
spectus nisusque per saxa facilius foret : super terga 
gladii et scuta : verum ea Numidica ex coriis, ponderis 
gratia simul, et offensa quo levins streperent. Igitur 
praegrediens Ligus saxa, et si quae ^vetustate radices 
eminebant, laqueis vinciebat, quibus adlevati facilius 
escenderent: interdum timidos insolentia itineris levare 
manu: ubi paullo asperior adscensus, singulos prae se 
inermos mittere ; deinde ipse cum illorum armis sequi ; 
quae ^dubia nisu videbantur, potissumus tentare, ac 
saepius eadem adscendens descendensque, dein statim 
digrediens, ceteris audaciam addere. Igitur, diu mul- 
tumque fatigati, tandem in castellum perveniunt, desertum 
ab ea parte ; quod omnes, sicuti aliis diebus, advorsum 
hostis aderant. Marius, ubi ex nunciis, quae Ligus 
egerat cognovit, quamquam toto die intentos praelio Nu* 
midas habuerat, ium vero cohortatus miUtes, et ipse extra 
vineas egressus, ^studine acta succedere, et simul 
hostem tormentis sagittariisque et funditoribus eminus 
terrere. At Numidae, saepe antea vineis Romanorum 
subvorsis, item incensis, non castelli moenibus sese tuta- 
bantur, sed pro muro dies noctesque agitare ; maledicere 
Romanis, ac Mario vecordiam objectare ; militibus nostris 
^Jugurthae servitium minari ; secundis rebus feroces esse. 
Interim omnibus Romanis hostibusque praelio intcntis, 
magna utrimque vi, pro gloria atque imperio his, illis 
pro salute certantibus, repente a tergo signa canere : ac 
primo mulieres et pueri, qui visum processerant, ^fugere ; 
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deinde, uti quisque muro proxumus erat ; postremo cimcti, 
armati inermesque. Quod ubi accidit, eo achus Romani 
instare, fundere, ac plerosque tantummodo ^sauciare, dein 
super occisorum corpora vadere, avidi gloriae certantes 
murum petere ; neque quemquam omnium praeda morari. 
Sic forte correcta Marii temeritas, gloriam ex culpa invenit. 

XCV. Ceterum, dura ea res geritur, ^L. Sulla quaestor 
cum magno equitatu in castra venit ; quos uti ex Latio et 
a sociis cogeret, Romae relictus erat. Sed, quoniam 
tanti viri res admonuit, idoneum visum est, de natura 
cultuque ejus paucis dicere : neque enim alio loco de 
Sullae rebus dicturi sumus ; et ^L. Sisenna, optume et 
diligentissume omnium qui eas res dixere persecutus, 
parum mihi libero ore locutus videtur. Igitur Sulla, 
^gentis patriciae, familia prope jam exstincta majorum 
ignavia, litteris Graecis atque Latinis juxta atque doctis- 
8ume eruditus, animo ingenti, cupidus voluptatum, sed 
gloriae cupidior : ^otio luxurioso ; tamen ab negotiis num- 
quam voluptas remorata, ^nisi quod de uxore potuit ho- 
nestius consuli : facundus, callidus, et ^amicitia facilis ; ad 
.simulanda negotia altitudo ingenii incredibilis ; multarum 
rerum, ac maxume pecuniae largitor. Atque felicissumo 
omnium ^ante civilem vic.*oriam numquam super industriam 
fortuna fuit ; multique auoitavere, fortior, an felicior esset : 
nam, postea quae fecerit, incertum habeo, pudeat magis, 
an pigeat disserere. 

XCVI. Igitur Sulla, ut supra dictum, postquam in 
Africam atque in castra Marii cum equitatu venit, rudis 
antea et ignarus belli, ^oUertissumus omnium in paucis 
tempestatibus factus est. Ad hoc, milites benigne adpel- 
lare ; multis rogantibus, aliis per se ipse dare beneficia, 
invitus accipere : sed ea properantius, quam ^°acs mutuum 
reddere ; ipse ab nullo repetere ; magis id laborare, ut 
illi quam plurimi deberent : joca atque seria cum huttiil- 
lumis agere : in operibus, in agmine atque ad vigilias 
"multus adesse : neque interim, quod prava ambitio solet, 
consulis, aut cujusquam boni famam laedere : tantummodo 

8* 
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neque consilio, neque manu piiorem alium pati ; plerosque 
antevenire. Quis rebus, brevi, Mario militibusque caris- 
sumus factus. 

XCVII. At Jugurtha, postquam oppidum Capsam alios- 
que locos munitos et sibi utilis simul, et ^magnam pecu- 
niam amiserat, ad Bocchum nuncios mittit, " quam pri- 
mum in Numidiam copias adduceret : praelii faciundi 
tempus adesse." Quem ubi cunctari accepit, Mubium 
belli atque pacis rationes trabere ; rursus, uti antes, 
proxumos donis corrumpit, ipsique Mauro pollicetur Nu- 
midial9 partem tertiam, si aut Romani Africa expulsi, aut, 
integris suis finibus, bellum compositum foret^ £o prae- 
mio illectus Boccbus, cum magna multitudine Jugurtbam 
accedit. Ita amborum exercitu conjuncto, Marium jam 
in bibema proficiscentem, ^vix decima parte die reliqua, 
invadunt : rati noctem, quae jam aderat, victis sibi muni- 
mento fore, et, si vicissent, %ullo impedimento, quia lo* 
corum scientes erant ; contra Romanis utrumque casum 
in tenebris difficiliorem. Igitur simul consul ex multis de 
hostium adventu cognovit, et ipsi bostes aderant ; et, 
priusquam exercitus aut instrui, aut ^sarcinas colligere, 
denique antequam signum, aut imperium ullum accipere 
^quivit, equites Mauri atque Gaetuli, ^non acie, neque ullo 
more praelii, sed catervatim, uti quosque fors congloba- 
verat, in ndstros concurrunt ; qui omnes trepidi impro- 
viso metu, ac tamen virtutis memores, aut arma capie- 
bant, aut capientis alios ab bostibus defensabant : pars 
equos escendere, obviam ire bostibus : pugna ^latrocinio 
magis, quam praelio similis fieri : sine signis, sine ordini- 
bus equites pedites permixti, caedero alios, alios obtrun- 
care, multos, ^contra advorsos acerrume pugnantis, ab tergo 
circumvenire : neque virtus, neque arma satis tegere, quod 
bostes numero plures et undique circumfusi : denique Ro 
mani veteres, ^^novique, et ob ea scientes belli, si quos locus, 
aut casus conjimxerat, orbes facere ; atque ita ab omni 
bus partibus simul tecti et instructi bostium vim susten- 
tabant. 
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XCVIIL Neqvb in eo tarn aspero negotio territus Ma-> 
Tius, aut magis, quam antea, demisso animo fuit : sed 
^cum tunna sua, quam ex fortissuinis magis, quam fa- 
iniliarissumis, paraverat, vagari passim : ac modo laboran- 
tibus suis succunrere, modo hostis, ubi confertissumi 
obstiteranty invadere : manu consulere militibus, quoniam 
imperare, contu^batis omnibus, non poterat. Jamque dies 
consumtus erat, cum tamen barbari nihil iremittere, afque, 
iiti reges praeceperant, ^octem pro so rati, acrius instare. 
Turn Marius ex copia rerum consilium trahit, atque, uti 
suis receptui locus esset, collis duos propinquos inter se 
occupat : quorum in uno, castris parum amplo, fons aquae 
magnus erat; alter usui opportunus, quia, magna parte 
editus et praeceps, '"^pauco munimento egebat. Ceterum 
apud aquam Sullam cum equitibus noctem ^gitare jubet. 
Ipse paullatim dispersos milites, neque minus hostibus 
conturbatis, in unum contrabit ; dein cunctos ^leno gradu 
in coUem jsubducit. Ita reges, loci difficultate coacti, 
praelio deterrentur ; neque tamen suos longius abire 
sinunt, sed, utroque colle multitudine circumdato, ^efiusi 
consedere. Dein crebris ignibus factis, plerumque noctis 
barbari suo more laetari, exsultare, strepere vocibus : 
^ipsi duces feroces, quia non fugerant, pro Tictoribus 
agere. Sed ea cuncta Romania ex tenebris et editiori- 
bus locis facilia visu, magnoque hortamento erant. 

XCIX. Plurimum vero Marius imperitia hosiium con- 
jfirmatus, quam maxumum siientium haberi jubet : ne signa 
quidem, ®uti per vigillas solebant, canere : deinde, ubi 
lux advenlabat, defessis jam hostibus, et paullo ante 
somno captis, de impronso vigiles, item cohortium, tur- 
marum, legionum tubicines, simul omnis signa canere, 
milites clamorem tollere, atque portis erumpere. Mauri, 
atque Gaetuli ignoto et horribili sonitu repente exciti, 
neque fugere, neque arma capere, neque omnino facere 
aut providere quidquam poterant : »ita cunctos strepitu, 
clamwe, nuUo subreniente, nostris instantibus, tumultu, 
tenore, formido, quasi vecordia, ceperat. Denique omnes 
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fbsi fugatique : aima et signa militaria pleraque capta « 
pluresque eo praelio, quam onmibus superioribus int6- 
remti : nam somno et metu insoUto impedita fuga. 

. C. Dein Marius, uti coeperat, Hn hibenia ; quae, 
propter commeatum, in oppidis mahtumis agere decre- 
verat : neque tamen secors victoria, aut insolens factus ; 
sed pariter ac in conspectu hostimn, ^quadrato agmine 
incedere. Sulla cum equitatu %pud dextmnos ; in sinistra 
^A. ManliuS) cum funditoribus et sagittariisi praeterea 
cohortes Ligurum curabat: primos et extremos cum ex- 
peditis manipulis tribunos locayerat. Perfugae, %iinume 
pari, et regionum scientissumi, hostium iter explorabant : 
simui consul, quasi nullo imposito, omnia providere ; apud 
omnes adesse ; laudare, increpare merentis. Ipse arma- 
tus intentosque, item milites cogebat : %eque secus, atque 
iter facere, castra munire ; excubitmn in portas cohortis 
ex legionibus, pro castris equites auxiliarios mittere : 
praeterea alios super vallum in munimentis locare, vigilias 
ipse circumire, ^non diffidens ea futura, quae imperavis- 
set, quam ''uti militibus exaequatus cum imperatore labos 
volentibus esset. Et sane Marius, illo et aliis temporibns 
belli, pudore magis, quam ^malo, exercitum coercebat ; 
quod multi per ambitionem fieri aiebant ; pars quod a 
pueritia consi^etam duritiam, et alia, quae ceteri miserias 
vocant, voluptati habuisset. ^Nisi tamen res publica, pari* 
ter ac saevissumo imperio, bene atque decore gesta. 

CI. Igitur quarto denique die, baud longe ab oppido 

Cirta undique simul speculatores ^^citi sese ostendunt ; 

qua re hostis adesse intellegitur. Sed quia divorsi rede- 

untes, alius ab alia parte, atque omnes idem significabant ; 

consul incertus, quonam modo aciem instrueret, nullo or- 

dine coiimiutaio, advorsum omnia paratus, ibidem opperi- 

tur. Ita Jugurtham spes fnistrata, qui copias in quatuor 

partis distribuerat,* ratus ex omnibus "utique aHquos ab 

tergo hostibus venturos. Interim SuUa, "quem priminn 

adtigerant, cohortatus suos, turmatim et quam maxume 

coafertis equis, ipso aliique Mauros invadunt: ceteri ia 
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loco manentes ab jaculis eminus emissis corpora tegere, 
et, si qui in manus Tonerant, obtnmcare. Duxn eo modo 
equites praeliantiir, ^Bocchus cum peditibus, quos Yolux, 
filius ejus, adduxerat, neque tk priore pugna, in itinera 
morati, adfuerant, postremam Romanorum aciem invadunt. 
Turn Marius ^apud primes agebat ; quod ibi Jugurtha cum 
plurimis* Dein Numida, cognito Bocchi adyentu, clam 
cum paucis ^ad pedites convortit : ibi Latine (nam apud 
Numantiam loqui didicerat) exclamat: "nostros frustra 
pugnare ; paullo ante Marium sua manu interfectum i^ 
simul gladium sanguine oblitum ostendere, quern in pugna, 
^atis impigre occiso pedite nostro, cnientaverat. Quod 
ubi milites accipere, magis ^trocitate rei, quam fide 
nuncii terrentur: simulque barbari animos tollere, et in 
perculsos acrius incedere. Jamque paullum ab fuga 
aberant, cum Sulla, profligatis, quos advorsum ierat, 
Mauris ab latere incuirit. Bocchus statim avortitur. At 
Jugurtha, dum sustentare suos, et piope jam ^adeptam 
victoriam retinere cupit, circumventus ab equitibus, dextra, 
sinistra, omnibus occisis, solus inter tela hostium vitabun- 
dus erumpit^ Atque interim Marius, fugatis equitibus, 
occurrit auxilio suis, quos peili jam acceperat. Denique 
hostes undique fusi. Turn spectaculum horribile campis 
patentibus : ^sequi, fugere ; occidi, capi ; equi, viri 
adflicti : ac multi, volneribus acceptis, neque fugere posse, 
neque qnietem pati ; %iiti modo, ac statim concidere : 
postremo omnia, qua visus erat, constrata telis, armis, 
cadaveribtts ; et inter ea bumus infecta sanguine. 

CII. ^PosTEA loci consul, baud dubie jam victor, per- 
venit in oppidum Cirtam, quo initio profectus intenderat. 
£o ^^9t diem quintum, quam iterum barbari male pugna- 
verant, legati a Boccbo veniunt, qui regis verbis ab Mario 
petivere, '' duo quam fidissumos ad eum mitteret : velle 
de se, et de populi Romani commodo '^^cum is disserere." 
Ille statim L. Sullam et A. Manlium ire jubet. Qui 
quamquum acciti ibant, tamen placuit verba apud regem 
&cere ; ingenium aut avorsum uti fiecterent, aut cupidum 
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pacis vehementius acc^iderent. Itaque Snila, ^cQJtw 
facundiae, non aetati a ManHo concessum, pauca verba 
hujuscemodi locutus. " Rex Bocche, magna nobis laetitia, 
cum te ^alem virum di monuere, uti aliquando pacem, 
quam bellum, malles ; neu te optmnum cmn pessumo 
omnium Jugurtha miscendo commaculares ; simul nobis 
demeres' acerbam necessitudinem, pariter te errantem et 
ilium sceleratissumum ^persequi. Ad hoc, populo Ro- 
mano jam a ^principio reipublicae visum, amicos, quam 
servos quaerere : tutius rati, volentibus, quam coactis 
imperitare. Tibi vero nulla opportunior nostra amicitia ; 
primum, quod procul absumus, in quo offensae minumum, 
^gratia par, ac si prope adessemus ; dein, quod ^parentes 
abunde habemus, amicorum neque nobis, neque cuiquam 
omnium satis. Atque hoc utinam a principio tibi placuis- 
set ! profecto ex populo Romano ad hoc tempus multo 
plura bona accepisses, quam mala perpessi^s es. Sed, 
quoniam /humanarum rerum fortuna pleraque regit, ^cui 
scilicet placuit te et vim et gratiam nostram experiri ; 
nunc, quando per illam licet, festina, atque, ut coepisti, 
perge. Multa atque opportuna habes, quo facilius errata 
®ofl5ciis superes. Postremo hoc in pectus tuum demitte, 
nunquam populum Romanum beneficiis victum : nam bello 
qiud valeat, tute scis." Ad ea Bocchus placide et be- 
nigne ; simul pauca ^pro delicto verba facit : ^* se non hostili 
animo, sed regnum tutatum arma cepisse : nam Numidiae 
partem^unde vi Jugurtham i*^expulerit,jure belli suam factam, 
earn vastari ab Mario pati nequivisse ; praeterea missis 
antea Romam legatis, repulsum ab amicitia. Ceterum 
Vetera omittere, ac tum, si per Marium Itceret, legatos ad 
senatum missurum.'' Dein ^^copia facta, animus barbari ab 
amicis flexus, quos Jugurtha, cognita legatione Sullae et 
Manlii, metuens id quod parabatur, donis corruperat 

CIII. Marius interea, exercitu in hibemis composito, 
cum expeditis cohortibus et parte equitatus proficiscitur 
^^in loca sola, obsessum turrim regiam, quo Jugurtha per- 
iugas omnis praesidium imposuerat. Tum rursus Bocchus^ 
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8euTeputando,*quae sibi duobus praeliis Vener^t, seu ad* 
monitus ab amicis, quos incorruptos Jugurtha reliquerat, 
ex onini copia necessariorum quinque delegit, quorum et 
fides cognita, et ingenia validissuma erant. Eos ad Ma- 
rium, ac dein, si placeat, Romam legates ire jubet : 
%gendarum reruin, et quocumque mode belli componendi 
licentiaxn permittit. Illi mature ad bibema Romanorum 
proficiscuntur : delude itinere a Gaetulis latronibus cir- 
cumveuti spoliatique, pavidi, ^sine decore ad SuUam per- 
fugiunt, quem consul, in expeditionem proficiscens, pro 
praetore reliquerat. Eos ille non pro ^vanis hostibus^ ut 
meriti erant, sed adcurate ac liberaliter babuit ; qua re 
barbari et famam Romanorum avaritiae falsam, et Sullam, 
ob munificentiam in sese, amicum rati. Nam etiam turn 
^largitio multis ignara: munificus nemo putabatur, nisi 
pariter volens : dona omnia in benignitate babebantur. 
Igitur quaestori mandata Boccbi patefaciunt : simul ab eo 
petunt, uti fautor consultorque sibi adsit: copias, fidem, 
magnitudinem regis sui, et alia, quae aut utilia, aut ^be- 
nevolentiae credebant, oratione extollunt : dein Sulla omnia 
pollicito, docti, quo modo apud Marium, item apud senatum 
verba facerent, circiter dies xl. ibidem opperiuntur. 

CIY. Marius postquam, ''ibi infecto, quo intenderat, 
negotio, Cirtam redit, de adventu legatorum certior factus, 
illosque et SuUam venire jubet, item L. fiellienum prae- 
torem Utica, praeterea omnis undique senatorii ordinis, 
quibuscum mandata Boccbi ^cognoscit. Legatis potestas 
eundi Romam fit ab cojisule : interea induciae postula- 
bantur. ^£a Sullae et plerisque placuere : pauci ferocius 
decemnnt, scilicet ignari bumanarum rerum, quae fiuxae 
et mobiles semper in advorsa mutant. Ceterum Mauri, 
impetrads omnibus rebus, tres Romam profecti cum On. 
Octavio Rufo, qui quaestor stipendium in Africam porta* 
Terat; duo ad regem redeunt. Ex bis Bocchus cum 
cetera, turn maxume benignitatem et ^^studium Sullae lu- 
bens accepit. Romae legatis ejus, postquam errasse 
legem et Jugurthae scelere lapsum ^^deprecati sunt, ami- 
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cidam et foedus petentibus hoc modo respondetur. *^ Se- 
natus et populus Romanus beneficii et injuriae memor esse 
solet ; ceterum Boccho, quoniam poenitet, delicti gratiam 
facit : foedus et amicitia dabuntur, cum meruerit." 

CV« Quis rebus cognitis^ Bocchus per litteras a Mario 
petiyit, uti Sullam ad se mitteret ; ^cujus arbitratu de 
communibus negotiis cousuleretur. Is missus cum prae- 
sidio equitum atque peditum, ^item funditorum Balearium : 
^praeterea sagittarii et cohors Peligna ^cum velitaribus 
armis, itineris properandi caussa : neque bis secus, atque 
aliis armis, advorsum tela hostium, quod ^ea levia sunt, 
muniti. Sed itinere, quinto denique die, Yolux, filius 
Boccbi, repente in campis patentibus cum mille non 
amplius equitibns sese ostendit : qui ^emere et effuse 
euntes, Sullae aliisque omnibus et numerum ampliorem 
vero, et bostilem metum efiiciebant. Igitur sese quisque 
''expedire, arma atque tela ^entare, intendere : timor ali- 
quantus ; sed spes amplior, quippe victoribus, et advorsum 
eos, quos saepe vicerant. Interim equites, expl(»ratum 
praemissi, ^em^ uti erat, quietam nunciant. 

CVL YoLux adreniens quaestoarem adpellat: ^se a 
patre Boccho ^^obviam illis^ simul, et praesidio missum." 
Deinde eum et proxumum diem sine metu conjuncti eunt. 
Post, ubi castra locata^ et die vesper erat, repente Mau- 
rus ^Hncerto voltu ad Sullam adcurrit : '^ sibi ex specula- 
toribus cognitum, Jugurtham haud procul abesse :" simul, 
uti noctu clam secum profugeret, rogat atque hortatur. 
lUe ^^nimo feroci negat '^ se toties fusum Numidam per- 
timescere : virtuti suorum satis credere : etiam si certa 
pestis adesset, mansurum potius, quam proditisy quos du- 
cebat, turpi fuga incertae ac forsitan post paullo moibo 
interiturae vitae parceret." Ceterum ab eodem monitus, 
uti noctu proficiscerentuTy consilium adprobat : ac statim 
milites ^^coenatos esse, in castris ignis quam creberrumos 
fieri, dein ^^rima vigilia silentio egredi jubet. Jamque 
noctumo itinere fessis omnibus, Sulla pariter cum orta 
solis castra metabatur, cum equites Mauri nvnciant^ '< J«« 
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gmtham circiter duum miUium interyallo ^ante consedisse." 
Quod postquam auditum, ^tum yero ingens metus nostros 
invadit: credere, proditos a Yoluce, et insidiis circnin- 
ventos. Ac fuere, qui dicerent, ^nanu vindicandum, ne- 
que apud ilium tantum scelus inultum relinquendum* 

CVII. At Sulla, quanquam eadem aestamabat, tamen 
ab injuria Maurmn ^rohibet : suos hortatur, *' uti fortem 
animum gererent : saepe antea paucis strenuis adTorsum 
multitudinem bene pugnatum: quanto sibi in praelio 
minus pepercissent, tauto tutiores fore : nee quemquam 
decere, qui manus armaverit, ab inermis pedibus auxiUum 
peter e, in maxumo metu ^udurn et caecum corpus ad 
hostis Yortere." Deinde Yolucem, ^quoniam hostilia fa* 
ceret, maxnmum Jovem obtestatus, ut sceleris atque per- 
fidiae Bocchi testis adesset, castris abire jubet. lile lacru* 
mans orare, *^ ne ea crederet : nihil dolo factum, magis cal- 
liditate Jugurthae, cui speculanti iter auum cognitum esset. 
^Ceterum, quoniani neque ingentem multitudinem haberet, 
et spes opesque ejus ex patre suo pehderent, ilium nihil 
palam ausurum, cum ipse filius testis adesset : quare 
optumum factum videri, ^per media ejus castra palam 
transire : sese, vel praemissis, vel ibidem relictis Mauris, 
solum cum Sulla iturum." Ea res, ut in tali negotio, pro« 
bata, ac statim profecti : qma de improviso ^acciderant, 
dubio atque haesitante Jugurtha, incolumes transeunt. 
Deinde paucis diebus, quo ire intenderant, perventum. 

CYIII. Ibi cum Boccho Numida quidam, Aspar 
nomine, multum et familiariter agebat : praemissus ab Jn* 
gurtha, postquam SuUam accitum audierat, ^orator, et 
subdole speculatum Bocchi consilia: praeterea Dabar, 
Massugradae filius, ex gente Masinissae, ceterum matemo 
genere impar ; pater ejus ex concubina ortus erat ; Mauro 
ob ingenii multa bona cams acceptusque, ^^quem Bocchus, 
fidum multis antea tempestatibus expertus, illico ad Sul- 
1am nunciatum mittit, " paratum sese facere, quae populus 
Romanus vellet: colloquio diem, locum, tempus ipse 
dilegeret: ^^consulta sese omma cum illo Integra habere : 

9 
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^neu Jugurthae legatum pertimesceret, quin res coromuni* 
licentius gereretur ; %am ab insidiis ejus aliter caveri 
nequivisse." Sed ego comperior, Bocchuin magis ^Punica 
fide, quam ob quae praedicabat, simui Romanos et Numi- 
dam spe pacis ^adtinuisse, multumque cum animo suo vol- 
vere solitum, Jugurtham Romanis, an illi Sullam traderet : 
''lubidinem advorsum nos, m^tum pro nobis suasisse. 

CIX. loiTUR Sulla respondit : " pauca se coram Aspare 
locuturum ; cetera occulte, aut nullo, aut quam paucissu- 
mis praesentibus :" simuI edocet, ^quae responderentur. 
Postquam, sicuti voluerat, congress!, dicit, " se missum a 
consule venisse quaesitum ab eo, pacem, an bellum agi- 
taturus foret." Tum rex, uti praeceptum, post diem deci- 
mum redire jubet ; ac, nihil etiam nunc decrevisse, sed 
iUo die responsurum : deinde ambo 'in sua castra digress!. 
Sed, ubi plerumque noctis processit, Sulla -a Boccho 
occulte arcessitur : ab utroque tantummodo fidi interpretes 
adhibentur : praeterea Dabar ^intemuncius, sanctus vir et 
ex sententia ambobus. Ac statim sic rex incipit. 

ex. " NuMQUAM ego ratus sum fore, uti rex maxumus 
in hac terra, et omnium, quos novi, opulentissumus, pri- 
vato homini gratiam deberem. Et hercle, Sulla, ante te 
cognitum, multis orantibus, aliis ultro egomet opem tuli, 
nulliud indigui.. Id imminutum, quod ceteri dolere solent, 
ego laetor ; ^fuerit mihi pretium, eguisse aliquando ami- 
citiae tuae, qua apud animum meum nihil carius habeo. 
^<^Id adeo experiri licet : arma, viros, pecuniam, postremo 
quidquid animo lubet, sume, utere : et, quoad vives, num* 
quam redditam gratiam putaveris ; semper apud me ^^in- 
tegra erit: denique nihil, me sciente, frustra voles. 
Nam, ut ego aestumo, regem armis, quam munificentia 
vinci, minus flagitiosum. Ceterum de re publica vestra, 
^^cujus curator hue missus es, paucis accipe. Bellum ego 
populo Romano neque feci, neque factum umquam volui : 
fiuis meos advorsum armatos armis ^Hutus sum. Id 
omitto, quando vobis ita placet : gerite, uti voltis, cum 
Jugurtha beUum. Ego flumen . Mulucham, quod inter 
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me et Micipsam fuit, non ^egrediar, neque Jugurtham id 
intrare sinam. Praeterea, si quid meque vobisque dignum 
petiveris, haud repulsus abibis." 

CXI. Ad ea Sulla pro se breviter et modice ; de pace 
et de conununibus rebus multis disseruit. Denique jregi 
patefacit, ^quod polliceatur, senatum et populum Roma- 
num, quoniam amplius armis valuissent, non in gratiam 
habituros : faciundum aliquid, quod iUorum magis, quam 
eua, retulisse videretur: ^id adeo in promtu esse, quo- 
niam Jugurthae copiam haberet : quern si Romanis tradi- 
disset, fore, uti illi plurimum (jkberetur ; amicitiam, foedus, 
Numidiae partem, quam nunc peteret, ultro adventuram." 
Rex primo %egitare : '* adfinitatem, cognationem, prae- 
terea foedus intervenisse : ad hoc metuere, ne ^uxa, fide 
usus, popularium animos avorteret, quis et Jugurtha carus, 
et Romani invisi erant." Denique saepius fatigatus, 
^enitur et ex voluntate Sullae omnia se facturum pro- 
mittit. Ceterum ^ad simulandam pacem, cujus Numida, 
defessus bello, avidissumus, quae utilia visa, constituunt 
Ita composite dole digrediuntor. 

CXII. At rex postero die Asparem, Jugurthae legatum 
adpellat : '' sibi per Dabarem ex Sulla cognitum, ^posse 
conditionibus bellum poni : quamobrem regis sui senten- 
tiam exquireret." lUe laetus in castra Jugurthae venit. 
Deinde ab illo cuncta edoctus, properato itinere, post 
diem octavum redit ad Bocchum, et ei nunciat, *' Jugur- 
tham cupere omnia, quae imperarentur, facere ; sed Mario 
parum confidere: saepe antea cum imperatoribus Roma- 
nis pacem ^conventam frustra fuisse. ^^Ceterum si am- 
bobus consultum, et ratam pacem yellet, daret operam, ut 
una ab omnibus, quasi de pace in colloquium veniretur, 
ibique sibi SuUam traderet : cum talem virum in potestate 
haberet, fore, uti jussu senatus atque populi Romani foe- 
dus fieret : neque hominem nobilem, ^^non sua ignavia, 
sed ob rem publicam in hostium potestate, relictum iri/' 

CXIII. Haec Maurus secum ipse diu volvens tandem 
{nomisit; ceterum ^^dolo, an vere, parum comperimus. 
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Sed plenimque regiae Toluntates, ut vehementes, sic mo* 
biles, saepe ^ipsae sibi advorsae. Postea, tempore et 
loco ^constitute, Bocclms Sullam modo, modo Juguitliae 
legatum adpellare, ^benigne habere, idem ambobus polli- 
ceri. lUi pariter laeti, ac spei bcmae pleni. Sed nocte 
ea, quae proxuma fiiit ante diem colloquio decretum, Mau- 
ros, ^adhibitis amicis, ac statim immutata voluntate remo- 
tis, dicitur secum ipse multa agitavisse, ^voltu corporis 
pariter, atque animo varius : qua re scilicet, tacente ipso, 
occulta pectoris ^atefecisse. Tamen postremo Sullam 
arcessiri jubet, et ex ejus sententia Numidae. insidias 
tendit. Demde, ubi dies advenit, et ei nunciatum est, 
Jugurtham baud procul abesse, cum paucis amicis et 
^quaestore nostro, quasi obvius honoris caussa, procedit 
in tumulum, facillumum visu insidiantibus. Eodem Nu- 
mida cum plerisque necessariis suis, inermus, ^ut dictum, 
accedit ; ac statim, signo dato, undique simul ez insidiis 
invaditur. Ceteri obtnmcati: Jugurtha Sullae vinctus 
traditur, et ab eo ®ad Marium deductus. 

CXIY. Per idem tempus advorsum ^^Gallos ab duci- 
bus nostris, Q. Caepione et M. Manlio, male pugnatum ; 
quo metu Italia omnis contremuerat. ^^Illique et, inde 
ad nostram memoriam, Romani sic habuere ; alia omnia 
yirtuti suae prona esse ; ^^cum Gallis pro salute, noa 
pro gloria certare. Sed, postquam bellum in Numidia 
confectum, et ^^ Jugurtham vinctum adduci Romam nun- 
ciatum est, Marius consul ^^absens factus, et ei decreta 
provincia Gallia : isque ^Kalendis Januariis magna glc«ia 
consul triumphavit. ^^£a tempestate spes atque opes ciYi- 
talis in ilio sitae. 
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I. ^Ohnis homines, qui sese student praestare ceteris 
Bnimalibus, summa ope niti decet vitam'^silentio ne trans- 
eant, veluti pecora, quae natura ^prona, atque ventri obe- 
diential finxit. Sed nostra onmis vis in animo et corpore 
sita : ^nimi imperio, corporis servitio, magis utimur : al- 
teram nobis cum dis, alterum cum belluis commune est. 
^Quo mihi rectius videtur ingenii quam virium opibus 
gloriam quaerere ; et, quoniam vita ipsa, qua fruimur, 
brevis est, ^memoriam nostri quam maxume longam effi- 
cere. Nam divitiaram et formae gloria iluxa atque fragi- 
lis ; virtus clara aeteraaque ^habetur. ^Sed diu magnum 
inter mortalis certamen fuit, yine corporis an virtute 
animi, res militaris magis procederet. Nam et prius, 
quam incipias, ^consulto ; et, ubi consulueris, mature facto 
opus est. Ita utramque, per se indigens, alterum alterius 
auxilio eget. 

II. loiTUR iniUo reges (nam in terris nomen i^imperii 
id primum fuit) diversi, pars ingenium, alii corpus exer- 
cebant : etiam tum vita hominum sine cupiditate agita- 
batur ; sua cuique satis placebant. Postea vero quam 
in Asia ^^Cyras, in Graecia Lacedaemonii et Athenienses 
coepere urbes atque nationes subigere, ^%bidinem domi- 
nandi caussam belli habere, maxumam gloriam in maxiuno 
imperio putar^ ; tum demum ^^riculo atque negotiis com- 
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pertum est, in bello plurimum ingenium posse. ^Quod si 
regum atque imperatorum animi virtas in pace ita, uti in 
bello, valeiet, aequabilius atque constantius sese res 
humanae haberent ; neqtie ^aliud alio ferri, necjue mutari 
ac misceri omnia cemeres. Nam imperium facile his 
artibus retinetm*, quibus initio partmn est. Yerum, ubi 
^ro labore desidia, pro continentia et aequitate lubido 
atque superbia invasere, fortuna simul cum moribus im- 
mutatur. Ita imperium semper ad ^ptumum quemque a 
minus bono transfertur. Quae homines arant, navigant, 
aedificant, virtuti omnia parent. Sed multi mortales, 
dediti ventri atque sonmo, indocti incultique yitam, sicuti 
^eregrinantes, transegere; ^quibus, profecto contra naturam, 
corpus voluptati, anima oneri fuit. Eorum ego vitam 
mortemque juxta aestumo, quoniam de utraque siletur. 
Yerum enim vero is demum mihi vivere atque ^frui anima 
videtur, qui, aliquo negotio intentus, praeclari facinoris, 
aut artis bonae famam quaerit. Sed, ^n magna copia 
rerum, aliud alii natura iter ostendit. 

III. PuLCHRtTH est bene facere reipublicae : etiam ^bene 
dicere baud absurdum est. Yel pace, vel bello, clanim 
fieri licet ; ^®et qui fecere, et qui facta aliorum scripsere, 
multi laudantur. Ac mihi quidem, tamen etsi haud- 
quaquam par gloria sequatur scriptorem et ^^auctorem 
rerum, tamen in primis arduum videtmr res gestas scri- 
bere : primum, quod facta dictis sunt exaequanda : de- 
hinc, quia plerique, quae delicta reprehenderis, maHvo- 
lentia et invidia ^^utant : ^%bi de magna Tirtute et gloria 
bonorum memores, quae sibi quisque facilia factQ putat, 
aequo animo accipit ; ^^supra ea, veluti ficta, proifalsid 
ducit. Sed ego adolescentulus, initio, sicuti plerique, 
^^studio ad rempublicam latus sum ; ibique mihi advorsa 
multa fuere. Nam pro pudore, pro abstinentia, pro vif- 
tute, audacia, largitio, avaritia, Tigebant. Quae tametsi 
animus aspemabatur, insolens malarum artium; tamen, 
inter tanta vitia, imbecilla aetas ambitione corrupta tene- 
batur : ac me, cum ab ^^reliquorum malis moribus dissen- 
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tireniy iiibilo minus honoris cnpido eadem, quae ceteros, 
fama atque invidia vexabat. 

IV. loiTUR, ubi animus ^ex multis miseriis atque peri- 
culis Teqnievit, et mihi reliquam aetatem a republica pro* 
cul habendam decrevi, non fuit consilimn, secordia atque 
desidia ^bonum otium conterere ; neque vero agrum co- 
lendo, aut venando, serrilibus officiis intentum, aetatem 
agere : sed, a quo incepto ^studio me ambitio mala deti- 
Querat, eodem regressus, statui res gestas populi Roman! 
^carptim, ut quaeque memoria digna videbantur, perscri* 
here : eo magis, quod mihi a spe, metu, ^artibus reipubli- 
cae animus liber erat. Igitur de Catilinae conjuratione, 
qnam verissmne potero, ^aucis absolvam : nam id facinus 
in primis ego memorabile existumo, sceleris atque periculi 
novitate. De cujus hominis moribus pauca prius expla- 
nanda sunt, quam initium narrandi faciam. 

v. Lucius Catilina, ''nobili genere natus, magna vi 
et animi et corporis, ^sed ingenio malo pravoque. Huic 
ab adolescentia bella intestina, caedes, rapinae, discordia 
civilis, grata fuere ; ^ibique juventutem suam exercuit. 
Corpus ^^patiens inediae, lagiliae, algoris, supra qnam 
cuique credibile est: animus audax, subdolus, ^^varius, 
cujus rei libet ^^imulator ac dissimulator : alien! appe- 
tens, sui profusus, ardens in cupiditatibus : ^^satis loquen- 
tiae, sapientiae parum. ^^Vastus animus immoderata, 
incredibilia, nimis alta semper cupiebat. Hunc, '^st 
domlnationem ^^Lucii SuUae, lubido maxuma invaserat 
^^reipublicae ckpiundae ; neque id quibus modis adseque* 
retur, dum sibi regnum pararet, quidquam pens! habebat. 
^^Agitabatur magis magisque in dies animus ferox, inopia 
rei familiaris, et conscientia scelerum ; quae utraque his 
artibiis auxerat, quas supra memoraTi. Incitabant prae- 
terea corrupt! civitatis mores, quos pessuma ac diversa 
inter se mala, luxuria atque avaritia, vexabant ^^Res 
ipsa hortari videtur, quoniam de moribus civitatis tempus 
admonuit, supra repetere, ac, paucis, instituta majorum 
domi militiaeque ; quomodo rempublicam habuerint, quan- 
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camque reliquerint ; ut, p^ullatim immutata, ex pulcher- 
ruma, pessuma ac flagitiosissuma facta sit, disserere. 

YL Urbem Romam, ^sicuti ego accepi, condidere 
atque habuere initio 'Trojani, qui, Aenea duce, profugi, 
sedibus incertis vagabantur ; cumque his ^Aborigines, 
genus hominum agreste, sine legibus, ^sine imperio, libe- 
rum atque solutum. Hi postquam in una moenia conve- 
nere, ^dispari genere, dissimili lingua, alius alio more 
viTentes ; incredibile memoratu' est quam facile coalue- 
rint. Sed, postquam ^es eorum civibus, moribus, agris 
aucta, satis prospera, satisque pollens videbatur; sicuti 
pleraque mortalium habentur, invidia ex opulentia orta est^ 
Igitur reges populique &iitimi bello ''tentare : pauci ex 
amicis auxilio esse ; nam ceteri, metu ^erculsi, a pe- 
riculis aberant. At Romani, domi militiaeque int^nti, 
festinare, parare, alius alium bortari ; hostibus obviam ire ; 
libertatem, patriam parentesque armis tegere : post, ubi 
pericula virtute propulerant, sociis atque amicis auxilia 
portabant ; magisque dandis quam accipiundis beneficiis, 
amicitias parabant. ^Imperium legitimum, nomen imperii 
regium habebant : delecti, qiiibus corpus annis infirmum, 
ingenium sapientia yalidum, reipublicae consultabant : hi, 
^^vel aetate, vel curae similitudine, Patres appellabantnr. 
Post, ubi regium imperium, quod, initio, ^^conserrandae 
iibertatis, atque augendae reipublicae fiierat, in superbiam 
"dominationemque Wconvertit; immutato more, annua 
imperia, binosque imperatores sibi fecere : eo modo 
minnme posse putabant per Ucentiam ^^isolescere animum 
xiiziiianiiin. 

le ' *®*^^ ®* tempestate ^^coepere se quisque extol- 

^os V™*^*^^® ingenium in promtu habere. Nam regi- 
^'ezxsL ^' ^'**'^ mali, suspectiores sunt, semperque his 
^exmoi-^^^ fornaidolosa est. Sed civitas, incredibile 
(Qc:^ . ®®*» ^^adepta libertate, quantum brevi crererit : 

*n^iil ^^^***^ gloriae incesserat. Jam primum juventns, 
itia.»^ ^^^® *^ belli patiens erat, in castris "per usum 
oiscebat : magisque in decoris armis et militari* 
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bus eqnis, quam in scortis^atque conyiyiis, lubidinem 
habebant. Igitur talibus viris non ^labos insolitus, non 
locus ulltts asper, aut arduus erat, non armatus hostis 
formidolosus : virtus omnia domuerat. Sed gloriae maxa- 
mum certamen inter ipsos erat : ^ese quisque hostem 
ferire, murum adscendere, conspici dum tale facinus 
faceret, properabat: ^eas divitias, earn bonam famam 
magnamque nobilitatem putabant: laudis avidi, pecuniae 
liberales erant : gloriam ingontem, divitias honestas vole- 
bant. Memorare possem, quibus in locis maxumas hos- 
tiiim copias populus Romanus parva manu fuderit, quas 
urbes, natura munitas, pugnando ceperit, %i ea res Ion- 
gius ab incepto traheret. 

YIII. Sed profecto Fortuna in omni re dominatur ; ea 
^res cunctas, ex lubidine magis quam ex vero, celebrat 
obscuratque. Atheniensium res gestae, sicuti ego aestu- 
mo, satis amplae magnificaeque fuere ; verum aliquanto 
minores tamen, quam fama feruntur. Sed, quia provenere 
ibi ^scriptorum magna ingenia, per terrarum orbem Athe- 
niensium facta pro maxumis celebrantur. Ita eorum qui 
fecere virtus tanta habetur, quantum verbis ''eam potuere 
extollere praeclara ingenia. At popuio Romano nunquam 
ea copia fuit : quia ^prudentissumus quisque ncgotiosus 
maxume erat; ingenium nemo sine corpore exercebat; 
^optumus quisque facere, quam dicere ; sua ab aliis bene- 
facta laudari, quam ipse aliorum narrare, malebat. 

IX. ^^loiTUR domi militiaeque boni mores colebantur; 
Concordia maxuma, minuma avaritia erat ; jus bonumque 
apud eos, non legibus magis quam natura, valebat. Jur- 
gia, discordias, simultates, cum bostibus exercebant: 
cives cum civibus de virtute certabant: ^^ia suppliciis 
deorum magnifici, domi parci, in amicos fideles erant. 
Duabus his artibus, audacia in bello, ^^bi pax evenerat, 
aequitate, seque remque publicam curabant. Quarum 
rerum ego maxuma documenta haec habeo ; ^^quod sae* 
plus vindicatum est in eos, qui contra imperium in hostem 
pugnaverant, quique tardius, revocati, bello excesserant. 
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quam qui signa relinquere, aut, pnlsi, loco cedere aad 
erant ; in pace vero, quod beneficiis, quam metu, Hmpe- 
rium agitabant, et, accepta injuria, ignoscere, quam per- 
sequi, malebant. 

X. Sed, ubi ^labore atque justitia respublica crevit, 
^reges magni belio domiti, nationes ferae, et populi 
ingentes Ti subacti, ^Carthago, aemula imperii Romani, 
ab^ stirpe interiit, cancta maria terraeque patebant ; saevire 
Fortuna, ac miscere omnia, coepit. Qui labores, pericula, 
dubias atque asperas res facile tolerarerant, iis otium, 
divitiae ^optandae aliis, oneri miseriaeque fuere. Igitur 
prjfno pecuniae, deinde imperii cupido crevit: ea quasi 
^matches omnium malorum fuere. Namque avaritia fidem, 
probitatem, ceterasque artis bonas subvertit ; pro his, 
superbiam, crudelitatem, deos neglegere, omnia renalia 
habere, edocuit : ambitio multos mortalis ^falsos fieri 
subegit; aliud clausum in pectore, aliud in lingua prom- 
tum habere; amicitias inimicitiasque, non ^ex re, sed 
ex commodo, aestumare ; magisquo vultum, quam inge- 
nium bonum habere. Haec primo paullatim crescere, 
interdum ^vindicari : ^^ost, ubi, contagio quasi, pestilentia 
invasit, civitas immutata ; imperium, ex justissumo atque 
optumo, crudele intolerandumque factum. 

XI. Sed primo magis ambitio, quam araritia, animos 
hominum exercebat: quod tamen Titium ^^propius virtu- 
tem erat. Nam gloriam, honorem, imperium, ^^bonus, 
ignams, aeque sibi exoptant : sed ille vera via nititur ; 
huic quia bonae artes desunt, dolis atque fallaciis con- 
tendit. Avaritia pecuniae ^^studium habet, quam nemo 
sapiens concupivit: ea, quasi ^Venenis malis imbuta, 
corpus animumque virilem effeminat : semper infinita, 
insatiabilis, ^^neque copia, neque inopia, minuitur. Sed, 
postquam L. Sulla, armis ^^ccepta republica, ex bonis 
initiis malos eventus habuit; rapere omnes, trahere, 
domum alius, alius agros cupere ; ^^ncque modum, neque 
modestiam victores habere, foeda crudeliaque in civibus 
facinora facere. Hue accedebat^ quod L. Sulia exercitmny 
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qnein in Asia ductaverat, quo sibi fidum faceret, contra 
morem majo/um, luxuriose nimisque liberaliter habuerat ; 
loca ^amoena, voluptaria, facile in otio ferocis militum 
animos moUiverant. Ibi phmum insueyit exercitus populi 
Romani amare, potare ; signa, tabulas pictas, vasa caelata 
mirari ; ea ^privatim ac publice rapere ; delubra spoliare ; 
sacra profanaqne omnia polluere. Igitur hi milites, post- 
quam victoriam adepti sunt, nihil reliqui victis fecere. 
Quippe secundae res sapicntium animos ^fatigant : ne iUi, 
corruptis moribus, victoriae temperarent. 

XIL PosTQUAM divitiae honori coepere, et eas gloria, 
imperium, potentia sequebatur ; hebescere virtus, pau- 
pertas probro haberi, ^innocentia pro malivolentia duel 
coepit. Igitur, ex divitiis, juventutem luxuria atque ava- 
ritia, cum superfoia, invasere : 'rapere, consumere ; sua 
parvi pendere, aliena cupere ; ^pudorem, pudicitiam, di- 
vina atque humana promiscua, nihil pensi atque moderati 
habere. Operae pretium est, quum domos atque villas 
cognoveris in iirbium modum exaedificatas, visore templa 
deorum, quae nostri majores, religiosissumi mortales, 
fecere. ''Yerum illi delubra deorum pietate, domos sua 
gloria decorabant ; neque victis quidquam, ^raeter inju- 
riae licentiam, eripiebant. At hi contra, ignavissumi 
homines, per sumroum scelus, omnia ea sociis adimere, 
quae fortissumi viri ^ictores reliquerant : proinde quasi 
injuriam facere, id demum esset imperio uti. 

XIII. Nam quid ea memorem, quae, nisi iis qui videre, 
nemini* credibilia sunt : a privatis compluribus subversos 
montes, maria ^constructa esse : quibus mihi videntur 
ludibrio fuisse divitiae ; quippe, quas honeste habere 
licebat, abuti per ^^tnrpidinem properabant. Sed lubido 
ganeae, ceterique ^^cultus, non minor incesserat : vescendi 
oaussa, terra marique omnia exquirere ; dormire priiis, 
quam somni cupido esset ; non famem, aut sitim neque 
frigus, neque lassitudinem opperiri, sed ea omnia ^^luxu 
antecapere.' Haec juventutem, ubi familiares opes 
defeceranty.ad facinora incendebant ^^Animus imbubis 
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mails artibus baud facile lubidinibus carebat: eo pro- 
fusius omnibus modis quaestui atque sumtui deditus erat. 

XIV. ^In tanta tamque corrupta civitate, Catilinay id 
quod factu facillumum erat, omnium ^flagitiorum atque 
facinorum circum se, tamquam stipatorum, catenras babe- 
bat. Nam, quicumque impudicus, adulter, bona patria 
laceraverat ; qpique alienum aes grande conflaverat, ^quo 
flagitium ant facinus redimeret ; praeterea, omnes undi- 
que parricidae, sacrilegi, ^convicti judiciis, aut pro factis 
judicium timentes ; ad hoc, ^quos mamis atque lingua per- 
jurio aut sanguine civili alebat ; postremo, omnes quos 
flagitium, egestas, conscius animus exagitabat ; ii Catili- 
nae ^proxumi familiaresque erant. Quod si quis etiam a 
culpa vacuus in amicitiam ejus ''inciderat, quotidiano usu 
atque illecebris facile ^par similisque ceteris efficiebatur. 
Sed maxume adolescentium familiaritates adpetebat : 
eorum animi molles et ^aetate fluxi, dolis baud difficulter 
capiebantur. Nam, uti cujusque studium ex aetate .flagra- 
bat, aliis scorta praebere; aliis canes atque equos mer- 
cari ; postremo, neque sumtui, neque ^%iodestiae suae 
parcere, dum illos ^^obnoxios fidosque faceret. 

XY. Jam primum adolescens Catilina multa nefanda 
stupra fecerat; ^^cum virgine nobili, cum ^^sacerdote Ves- 
tae, alia bujuscemodi contra ^^jus fasque. Postremo. 
captus amore ^^Aureliae Orestillae, cujus, praeter formam, 
nihil unquam bonus laudavit ; quod ea ^%ubere illi dubi- 
tabat, timens ^''privignum adulta aetate ; pro certo credi- 
tur, ^^ecato filio, ^^vacuam domum scelestis nuptiis 
fecisse. Quae quidem res mihi in primis videtur caussa 
fuisse facinoris maturandi. Namque animus impurus, 
^Ws hominibusque infestus, neque vigiliis, neque quieti- 
bus sedari poterat ; ^^ita conscientia mentem excitam 
vastabat. Igitur ^^colos exsanguis, foedi oculi, citus 
modo, modo tardus incessus ; prorsus in facie vultuque 
yecordia inerat. 

XVI. 23Sed juventutem, quam, ut supra diximiis, 
iUexerat, multis modis mala facinora edocebat. Ex iilis 
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testes ^signatoresque falsos commodare ; %dem, fortunas, 
pericula villa habere ; post, ^bi eorum famam atque pu- 
dorem attriverat, majora alia imperabat: si caussa pec- 
candi in praesens minus suppetebat ; nihilo minus %i8on- 
tes, sicuti sontes, circumvenire, jugulare : scilicet, ne per 
otium torpescerent ^manus aut animus, gratuito potius 
malus atque crudelis erat. His amicis sociisque confisus 
Catilina, simul ^quod aes alienum per omnis terras ingens 
erat, et quod plerique Sullani milites, largius suo usi, 
''rapinarum et victoriae veteris memores, civile bellum 
exoptabant ; opprimundae reipublicae consilium cepit. 
In Italia nuUus exercitus : Cn. Pompeius in extremis 
^rris bellum gerebat: ipsi ^consulatum petundi magna 
spes : ^^senatus nihil sane intentus : tutae tranquillaeque 
res omnes : sed ea prorsus opportuna Catilinae. 

XVII. loiTUR circiter ^'Kalendas Junias, "L. Caesare 
et C. Figulo consulibus, primo singulos adpellare : hor- 
tari alios, alios tentare : opes suas, imparatam rempublicam, 
magna praemia conjurationis docere. Ubi satis explorata 
sunt, quae voluit, in unum omnis convocat, quibus maxu- 
ma neoessitudo, et plurimum audaciae. Eo convenere, 
^enatorii ordinis, P. Lentulus Sura, P. Autronius, L. 
Cassius Longinus, C. Cethegus, P. et Servius Sullae, 
Servii filii, L. Yargunteius, Q. Annius, M. Porcius 
Laeca, L. Bestia, Q. Curius: praeterea ex eqnestri 
ordine, M. Fulvius Nobilior, L. Statilius, P. Gabinius 
Capito, C. Cornelius : ad hoc multi ex ^^coloniis et nra- 
nicipiis, ^^domi nobiles. Erant praeterea comphires paullo 
occuldus consilii hujusce participes ^^obiles, quos magis 
dominationis spes hortabatur, quam inopia, aut alia neces- 
situdo. Ceterum juventus pleraque, sed maxume no- 
bilium, Catilinae inceptis favebat. Quibus in otio vel 
magnifice, vel molliter ^^vivere copia erat, incerta pro 
certis, bellum, quam pacem, malebant. Fuere item ea 
tempestate, qui crederent ^''M. Licinium Crassum non 
ignarum ejus consilii fuisse ; quia Cn. Pompeius, invisus 
ipsi, magnum exercitum ductabat, cujusvis opes voluisse 
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contra illius potentiam crescere ; simiil confisum, si eon* 
juratio yaluisset, facile apud illos principem se fore. 

XVIII. Sed ^antea item conjuravere pauci contra rem- 
publicam, in qiiibus Catilina ; de qua, quam rerissmne 
potero, dicam. ^L. TuUo, M. Lepido copsulibus, P. An- 
tronius et P. Sulla, ^legibus ambitus interrogati, ^poenas 
dederant. Post pauUo Catilina, ^cuniarum repetun- 
darum reus, prohibitus erat consulatum petere, ^quod 
intra legitimes dies profited nequiverit. Erat eodem 
tempore ''Cn. Piso, adolescens nobilis, summae andaciae^ 
egens, factiosus, quern ad pertuibandum rempublicam ino- 
pia atque mali mores stimulabant. Cum hoc, Catilina et 
^Autronius, consilio communicato, parabant in ^Capitolio^ 
^%alendis Januariis, ^^L. Cottam et L. Torquatom con- 
sules interficere ; ^^psi, ^%scibu8 correptis, Pisonem cmn 
ezercitu ad obtinendas duas ^^Hispanias mittere. ^£a re 
cognita, rursus in Nonas Februarias consilium caedis 
transtulerant. Jam tum non consulibus modo, sed pie- 
risque senatoribus pemiciem macbinabantur. ^^Qnod ni 
Catilina maturasset pro curia signum sociis dare, eo die, 
post conditam urbem Romanam, pessumum facinus patra- 
tum foret. Quia nondum frequentes armati convenerant, 
ea res ^^consilium diremit. 

XIX. PosTEA Piso in citeriorem Hispaniam ^^quaestor 
pro praetore missus est, adnitente Crasso, quod eum 
^%ifestum inimicmn ^Cn. Pompeio cognoTerat. Neque 
tamen senatus proyinciam invitus dederat : quippe foedum 
hominem a republica procul ^^esse volebat : simul, quia 
boni ^quam plures praesidium in eo putabant: et jam 
tum potentia Cn. Pompeii formidolosa erat. Sed is Piso, 
23m provincia ab equitibus Hispanis^ quos in exercitn 
ductabat, iter faciens occisns est. ^Sunt qui ita dicant, 
imperia ejus injusta, superba, crudelia, barbaros neqoi- 
Yisse pati: alii autem, equites illos, ^Cn. Pompeii 
veteres fidosque clientes, voluntate ejus Pisonem ^adgres* 
80S ; numquam Hispanos ^praeterea tale facinus fecisse, 
sed imperia saeva multa antea perpessos. Nos eani 
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rem in medio relinquemus. De superiore conjuratione 
satis dictum. 

XX. Catilina ubi eos, quos psxHlo ante memoravi, 
conrenisse videt; tametsi cum singulis nmlta saepe 
egerat, tamen ^in rem fore credens universos adpellare 
et cohortari, in abditam partem ^aedium secedit; atque 
ibi, onmibus ^aibitris procul amotis, orationem bujusce- 
modi babuit. <'Ni virtus fidesque ye9tra spectata mibi 
fbrent, nequidquam opportuna res cecidisset ; spes magna, 
domipatio, in manibus frustra fuissent : %eque ego per 
ignayiam, aut vana ingenia, incerta pro certis captarem. 
Sedy quia multis et magnis ^tempestatibus yos cognovi 
Ibrtes fidosque mibi, eo animus ausus maxumum atque 
pulcberrumum facinus incipere : simul, <^quia vobis eadem, 
quae mibi, bona malaque intellexi ; ^nam idem velle 
atque nolle, ea demum firma amicitia est. Sed, ego 
quae mente agitavi, omnes jam antea Wrersi audistis. 
Ceterum mibi in dies magis animus accenditur, cum con- 
sidero, quae conditio vitae fiitura sit, nisi nosmet ipsi 
vindicamus in libertatem. Nam, postquam respublica in 
paucorum jus atque didonem ^concessit, semper illis 
reges, ^^trarcbae ^Wectigales esse ; ^^puli, nationes 
Btipendia pendere ; ceteri omnes, strenui, boni, nobiles 
atque ignobiles, vulgus fuimus, sine gratia, sine auctori- 
tate, ^bis obnozii, quibus, si respublica valeret, formidini 
essemus. Itaque omnis gratia, potentia, bonos, divitiae 
apud illos sunt, aut ubi illi Tolunt : ^^epulsas nobis reli- 
quere, pericula, judicia, egestatem. Quae ^uousque tan- 
dem patiemini, fortissumi viri ? Nonne emori per virtu- 
tem praestat, quam vitam miseram atque inbonestam, ubi 
alienae superbiae ludif»rio fueris, per dedecus amittere ? 
^^Yerum enim vero, pro deum atque bominum fidem ! 
victoria nobis in manu : ^^viget aetas, animus valiet : 
contra illis, annis atque divitiis, omnia consenuerunt. 
Tantum mode incepto opus est : ^''cetera res ezpediet. 
Btenim quia mortalium, cui virile ingenium, tolerare potest, 
illis divitias superare, quas profundant ^^ eztniendo 
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man et montibiis coaequandis ; nobis rem familiarem 
etiam ad necessaria deesse ? ^illos binas, aut amplins, 
domos continuare ; nobis ^iarem familiarem nusquamuUmn 
esse ? Cum tabulas, signa, ^remnata emunt ; ^nova 
diruunt, alia aedificant, postremo omnibus modis pecuniam 
^trabunt, vezant : tamen ^summa lubidine divitias Tincere 
nequeunt At nobis domi inopia, foris aes alienum ; 
''mala res, spes multo asperior : denique, quid reliqni 
habemus, praeter miseram animam? Quin igitur exper* 
giscimini? £n ilia, ilia, quam saepe optastis, libertas, 
praeteiea divitiae, decus, gloria, in oculis sita sunt! for* 
tuna omnia victoribus praemia posuit. Res, tempos, 
pericula, egestas, belli spoli^ magnifica. magis, quam ora- 
tio, hortentur. Yel imperatore, vei milite me utimini : 
neque animus, neque corpus a Yobis aberit. Haec ipsa, 
ut spero, vobiscum consul agam ; nisi forte animus fallit, 
et vos servire, quam imperare, parati estis.'' 

>XXL PosTQUAH accepere ea homines, ^quibns mala 
abunde omnia erant, sed neque res, neque spes bona 
ulla; tamen etsi illis ^quieta movere, magna merces 
iddebatur, tamen postulare plerique, uti proponeret, ^^qnae 
conditio belli foret ; quae praemia armis peterent ; ^^uid 
ubique opis aut spei haberent. Turn Catilina polliceri 
^^abulas novas, ^^proscriptionem locupletium, magistratus, 
sacerdotia, rapinas, alia omnia quae ^^bellum atque lubido> 
victorum fert. Praeterea esse in Hispania citeriore Piso- 
nem, in Mauritania cum exercitu ^^P. Sittium Nucerinum, 
consilii sui participes : petere consulatum ^^C. Antoniomy 
quem sibi collegam fore speraret, hominem et familiarem, 
et ^''omnibus necessitudinibus circumventum : ^^cum eo 
consulem initium agendi facturum. Ad hoc, ^^aledictis. 
increpat omnis bonos : suorum unumquemque nominans 
laudare : admonebat alium egestatis, alium cupiditatis 
suae, complures periculi aut ignominiae, multos victoriae 
Sullanae, quibus ea praedae foerat. Postquam omnium 
animos alacris videt ; cohortatus, ut '^titionem suam 
curae haberent, conventom dimlsit. 
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XXIL FuBRE ea tempestate, qui dicerent, Catilioam, 
oratione liabita, cum ad jusjuiandum popularis sceleris 
fiui adigeret, %umani corporis sanguinem, ?iao permix- 
tum, in pateris circumtulisse ; ^inde cum post exsecra- 
tionem omnes degustavissent, sicuti in solemnibus sacris 
fieri consueyit, aperuisse consilium suum, %tque eo, dicti« 
tare, fecisse, quo inter se fidi magis forent, ^alius alii 
tanti facinoris conscii. Nonnulli £cta haec, multa prae- 
terea, existumabant, ab iis, qui ^Ciceronis inyidiam, quae 
postea orta est, leniri credebant atrocitate sceleris eorum, 
qui poenas dederant. Nobis ea res ^ro magnitudine 
pafum comperta est. 

XXIII. Sed in ea conventione fuit Q. Curius, natus 
baud obscuro loco, flagitiis atque facinoribus coopertus ; 
quern censores senatu, probri gratia, ^amoverant. Huic 
faomini non minor ^vanitas, quam audacia: neque reti- 
cere, quae audierat, neque suamet ipse scelera occultare : 
*prorsus neque dicere, neque facere, quidquam pensi ba- 
bebat. Erat ei cum Fulvia, muliere nobili, ^^vetus con* 
suetudo : cui cum minus gratus esset, quia inopia minus 
largiri poterat, repente glorians ^^maria montesque polK- 
ceri coepit ; minari interdum ferro, nisi ^^obnoxia foret ; 
postremo ferocius agitare, quam solitus erat. At Fulvia, 
i^insolentiae Curii caussa cognita, tale periculum reipub- 
licae baud occultum babuit ; sed, ^^sublato auctore, de 
Catilinae oonjuratione quae quoque modo audierat, com- 
pluribus narravit. Ea res imprimis studia bominum ac- 
oendit ad consulatum mandandum ^^M. Tullio Ciceroni. 
Namque antea ^^leraque nobilitas invidia aestuabat, et 
quasi pollui consulatum ^"^credebant, si eum, quamvis 
egregius, ^%omo novus adeptus foret. Sed, ubi periculum 
advenit, invidia atque superbia ^^postfuere. 

XXIY. loiTUR, comitiis babitis, consules declarantui 
M. Tullius et C. Antonius ; quod factum primo ^Opopular^s 
conjurationis concusserat. Neque tamen Catilinae furor 
minuebatur : sed in dies plura agitare ; arma per Italiam 
locis opportunis parare; pecuniam, sua aut amicorum 
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fide ^sumtam mutuam, Faesulas ad ^Maidium qnemdam 
portare, qui postea ^rinceps fuit belli faciundi. £a tern* 
pestate plurimos cujusque generis homines ^adscivisse 
dicitur: mulieres etiam aliquot, ^quae, ubi aetas tantum- 
modo quaestui, neque luxuriae, modum fecerat, aes 
alienum grande conflayerant : per eas se Catilina crede- 
bat posse ^servitia urbana sollicitaie, urbem incendere, 
viros earum vel adjungere sibi, vel interficere. 

XXV. Sed in bis erat ''Sempronia, quae multa saepe 
Mrilis audaciae facinora commiserat. Haec mulier 
genere atque forma, praeterea ®viro, liberis satis fortu* 
nata ; litteris Graecis atque Latinis docta ; ^^sallere, sal- 
tare ^^elegantius, quam necesse est probae ; multa alia, 
quae >^nstrumenta luxuriae. Sed ei cariora semper 
omnia, quam decus atque pudicitia fuit: pecuniae an 
famae minus parceret, baud facile decemeres. Sed ea 
saepe antebac fidem prodiderat, ^'creditum abjuraverat, 
caedis conscia fuerat, luxuria atque inopia praeceps abie- 
rat. ^^Yerum ingenium ejus baud absurdum : posse ver- 
BUS facere. jocum movere, Bennone uti vel modesto, vel 
molli, vel procaci : prorsus multae ^%cetiae multusque 
lepos inerat. 

XXYI. His rebus comparatis, Catilina nibilo minus in 
proxumum annum consulatum petebat; sperans, si ^<^de- 
signatus foret, facile se ex voluntate Antonio usurum. 
Neqiie interea quietus erat, sed omnibus modis insidias 
parabat Ciceroni. Neque illi tamen ad cavendum ^^dolus, 
aut astutiae deerant. Namque, a principio consulatus sui, 
multa ^^ollicendo per Fulviam, effecerat, ut Q. Curius, 
de quo paullo ante memoravi, consilia Catilinae sibi 
proderet. Ad hoc, collegam suum Antonium ^^pac- 
tione provinciae perpulerat, ^%e contra rempublicam 
sentiret ; circum se praesidia amicorum atque ^^clientium 
occulte babebat. Postquam dies ^comitiortof venit, 
et Catilinae neque petitio, neque insiduni quas 
'^consulibus in campo fecerat, prospere cessere ; 
constituit bellum facere, et extrema omnia ezperiri. 
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quoniam quae occulte tentaverat, ^aspera foedaqne eve* 
nerant. 

XXYII. loiTUR C. Manlium Faesulas atque in earn 
partem Etniiiae, Septimium quemdam, Camertem, in 
agrum Picenum, ^C. Juliam in Apuliam dimisit ; prae* 
terea alium alio, ^quem ubique opportunum credebat. In- 
terea Romae multa simul moliri : consuli insidias tendere, 
parare incendia, opportuna loca armatis hominibus ^obsi« 
dere : ipse ^cum telo esse, ^item alios jubere : hortari, 
uti semper intenti paratique essent ! dies noctesque ''fes- 
tinare, vigilare, neque insomniis neque labore fatigari. 
Postremo, ubi multa agitanti nihil procedit, rursus ^tem- 
pesta nocie ccmjurationis principes convocat per ^M. 
Porcium Laecam : ibique, multa de ignavia eorum ques- 
tos, docet, " se Manlium praemisisse ad eam multitudinem, 
quam ad capiunda arma paraverat ; item alios in alia 
loca opportuna, qui initium belli facerent ; seque ad exer- 
citum proficisci cupere, si prius Ciceronem oppressisset : 
eum suis consiliis multum obficere." 

XXYIII. loiTUR, perterritis ac dubitantibus ceteris, 
^^. Cornelius, eques R<mianus, operam suam pollicitus, 
et cum eo L. Yargunteius^ senator, constituere '^ea nocte 
paullo post, cum armatis hominibus, ^^sicuti salutatum, 
introire ad Ciceronem, ac de improvise domi suae im- 
pantum confodere. Curius, ubi ^^tellegit quantum 
periculi consuli impendeat, propere per Fulviam, dolum 
qui parabatur enunciat. Ita illi, janua prohibiti, tantum 
facinus frustra susceperant. Interea Manlius in Etruria 
plebem sollicitare, egestate simul, ac dolore injuriae, 
Doyarum rerum cupidam, quod, Sullae dominatione, agros 
bonaque omnia amiserat ; praeterea Hatrones cujusque 
generis, quorum in ea regione magna copia erat ; nonnul- 
ios ex ^^Sullanis colonis, quibus lubido atque luxuria ex 
magnis rapinis nihil reliqui fecerant. 

XXIX. Ea cum Ciceroni nunciarentur, ^^ancipiti malo 
permotus, quod neque urbem ab insidiis ^^privato consilio 
longius tueri poterat, neque exercitus Manlii quantus, aut 
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^ez 8U0 numero ad Marcium Regem mittit, ^ctua man 
datis hujuscemodi. 

XXXIII. " Deos hominesque testamur, imperatoif, nos 
arma neque contra patriam cepisse, neque quo periculum 
%omini faceremus, sed uti corpora nostra ab injuria tata 
forent ; qui miseri, e^entes, violentia atque crudelitate 
foeneratorum, ^lerique patriae, sed omnes fama atque 
fortunis, expertes sumus : neque cuiquam nostrum licuit, 
more majorum. ^lege uti, neque, amisso patrimonio, %te- 
rum corpus habere ; tanta saevitia foeneratorum atque 
^praetoris fuit. Saepe ^majores vestram, miseriti plebis 
Romanae, decretis suis ^inopiae opitulati sunt : ac novis^ 
smne, memoiia nostra, propter magnitudinem aetis aii^, 
volentibus omnibus bonis, ^^rgentum aere solutum est 
Saepe ipsa plebes, aut dominandi studio permota, aut 
superbia magistratuum, armata a patribus ^^secessil. At 
nos non imperium neque divitias petimus, quarum rerum 
caussa bella atque certamina omnia inter mortalis sunt: 
sed libertatem, quam ^%emo bonus, nisi cum anima simul, 
^^amittit. Te atque senatum obtestamur, eonsulatis nuse- 
ris civibus ; legis praesidium, quod iniquitas praetoris 
eripuit, restituatis : neve eam necessitudinem imponatis, 
ut quaeramus, ^^uonam modo ulti maxume sanguinem 
nostrum pereamus." 

XXXIV. Ad haec Q. ^^Marcius : " Si quid ab senata 
petere vellent, ab armis discedant, Romam supplices 
proficiscantur ; ea mansuetudine atque misericordia sena- 
tum populumque Romanum semper fuisse, ut. nemo urn* 
quam ab eo firustra auxilium petiverit." At Catilina ex 
itiaere plerisque consularibus, praeterea ^^optumo cuique, 
litteras mittit : ** se falsis criminibus circumventum, 
quoniam factioni inimicorum resistere nequiverit, fortmiae 
cedere, Massiliam m exilium proficisci ; ^''nonquo sibi tanti 
Bceleris conscius ; sed uti respublica quieta foret, neve ^^x 
sua contentione seditio oriretur." Ab his longe diversas lit- 
teras Q. Catulus in senatu recitavit, quas sibi nomine Catili- 
nae redditas dicebat: ^^earum exemplum infra scriptom 
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XXXV. L. Catilina iQ. Catulo S. ^Egjegia tua 
fides, re cognita, gratam in magnis periculis fiduciam 
commeiLdationi meae tribuit. ^Quatnobrem defensionem 
in novo consiUo non statu! parare ; satisfactionem ex 
ntiUa t^onscientia de c^pa proponere decrevi, ^quam, %ie 
dius fidius, veram licet cognoscas. Injuriis contumeliis^ 
que concitatus, quod,^^fractu laboris industriaeque meae 
priyatus, ''statinn dignitatis non obtinebam, publicam mise- 
TOTUin caiisam pro mea consuetudine suscepi : non quin 
aes aliennm ^meis nominibus ex j^ssessionibns solvere 
possem, cum alienis nominibus liberalitas Orestillae, suis 
filiaeque copiis, persolveret : sed quod ^non dignos homi- 
nes honore honestatos videbam, meque ^^falsa suspicione 
alienatom sentiebam. '^Hoc l&omine satis bonestas, pro 
xneo easu, spes reliquae dignitatis conservandae sum 
secutus. Plura cum scribere vellem, nunciatum est, vim 
mihi parari. Nunc Orestillam commendo, tuaeqne fidei 
trado : ^^eam ab injuria defendas, per libefos tuos roga* 
tus. i^Haveto." 

XXXYI. Sed ipse, paucos dies commoratus apud G. 
Flaminium Flammam ^^n agro Arretino, dum yicinitaiem, 
antea sollicitatam, armis exomat, cum fascibus atque 
aliis imperii insignibus in castra ad Manlium contendit. 
Haec ubi Romae comperta ; senatus " Catilinam et Man- 
lium bostes judicat ; ceterae multitudini diem statuit, ante 
quam lysine fraude liceret ab armis discedere, ^^praeter 
rerum capitalium condemnatis." Praeterea decemit, " uti 
consules dilectum habeant ; Antonius cum exercitu Cati- 
linam persequi maturet ; Cicero urbi praesidio sit." 
Ea tempestate mihi imperium populi Romani multo 
maxume miserabile visum : cui cum, ad occasum ab ortu 
solis, omnia domita armis paterent; domi otium atque 
divitiae, quae prima mortales putant, adfluerent ; fiiere 
tamen cives qui seque remque publicam obstinatis animis 
perditnm irent. Namque, ^Muobis senati decretis, ex 
tanta multitudine, neque praemio inductus conjurationem 
patefecerat, neque ex castris CatiHnae quisquam omnium 
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discesserat : ^tanta vis morbiy iid tabes, pletosque cinum 
animos invaserat. 

XXXVII. Neque solum illis ^aliena mens erat, qm 
conscii conjorationis ; sed onmino cuncta plebes, noyarum 
rerum studio, Catilinae incepta probabat. Id adeo more 
suo videbatur facere. Nam semper in civitate, ^quis opes 
nuUae sunt, bonis invident, males extollunt ; Vetera odere, 
nova exoptant ; odio suarum rerum mutari omnia student ; 
Hxkxha. atque seditionibus sine cura aluntur, quoniam 
egestas facile habetur sine damno. Sed urbana glebes, 
ea vero praeceps ierat multis de caussis. ^Primum omni- 
um, qui ubique probro atque petulantia mazume praestap 
bant ; item alii ''per dedecora patrimoniis amissis.; poa- 
tremo omnes quos flagitium aut facinus dome ezpulerat ; 
ii Romam, ^sicuti in sentinam, confluxerant. Deinde, 
multi memores SuUanae victoriae, quod ex gregariis 
militibus alios senatores videbant, alios ita divites, uti 
^egio.victu atque cultu aetatem agerent, sibi quisque, 
si in armis forent, ex victoria talia sperabant. Praeterea, 
juventus, quae in agris, manuum mercede, inopiam tole- 
raverat, ^^rivatis atque publicis largitionibus excita, ur 
banum otium ingrato labori praetulerant. Eos atque alios 
omnis ihalum publicum alebat. Quo minus mirandum, 
homines egentis, malis moribus, maxuma spe, ^^reipub- 
licae juxta ac sibi consuluisse. Praeterea, quorum, 
victoria SuUae, parentes proscripti, bona erepta, ^^jus 
libertatis imminutum erat, baud sane alio animo belli 
eventum exspectabant. Ad hoc, quicumque ^^aliarum 
atque senati partium erant, conturbaii rempublicam, quam 
minus valere ipsi, malebant. ^^Id adeo malum multos 
post annos in civitatem reverterat. 

XXXVIII. Nam, postquam, Cn. Pompeio et M. Crasso 
consulibus, ^%ibunicia potestas restituta; homines ado- 
lescentes, ^^summam potestatem nacti, quibus aetas ani- 
musque ferox, coepere, senatum criminando, plebem 
exagitwre ; dein, largiundo atque pollicitando, magis incen- 
dere ; ita ipsi clari potentesque fieri Contra eos summa 
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Ope nitebatur pleraque nobilitas, ^senati specie, pro sua 
magnitudine. Namque, uti paucis absolvam, per ilia tem- 
pora quicumque rempublicam agitavere, %onestis nomini- 
bus, alii,, sicuti populi jura defenderent, pars, quo senati 
auctoritas maxuma foret, bonum publicum simulantes, pro 
sua quisque potentia certabant : %eque modestia, neque 
modus contentionis erat : utrique victoriam crudeliter 
exercebant. 

XXXIX. Sed, postquam Cn. Pompeius ad bellum 
^aritimum atque ^Mitluidaticuin missus ; ^lebis opes 
imminutae ; paucorum potentia crevit. Hi magistratus, pro- 
Tincias, aliaque omnia tenere ; ipsi ^innoxii, florentes, 
sine metu aetatem agere ; ^ceteros judiciis -terrere, quo 
plebem in magistratu ^placidius tractarent. Sed ^^bi 
primum dubiis rebus novandis spes oblata, ^^vetus certa- 
men animos eorum arrexit. Quod si prime praelio Cati- 
iina superior, aut ^^aequa manu discessisset, profecto 
magna clades atque calamitas rempublicam oppressisset, 
neque illis, qm victoriam adepti, diutius ea uti licuisset, 
quin defessis et ^'exsanguibus, qui plus posset, imperium 
atque libertatem extorqueret. Fuere tamen ^^extra con- 
)i)rationem complures, qui ad Catilinam initio profecti 
sunt: in his ^^A. Fulvius, senatoris filius ; quern, re- 
tractum ex itinere, ^^parens necari jussit. Isdem tem- 
poribus Romae Lentulus, sicuti Catilina praeceperat, 
quoscumque moribus aut fortuna novis rebus idoneos ere- 
debat, aut per se, aut per alios sollicitabat ; neque solum 
ciyes, sed cujusquemodi genus hominum, quod mode bello 
Usui foret. 

XL. loiTUR p. Umbreno cuidam negotium dat, uti 
legatos Allobrogum requirat, eosque, si possit, impellat 
ad societatem belli ; existumans, publico privatimque aere 
alieno oppresses, praeterea, quod natura gens Gallica 
bellicosa esset, facile eos ad tale consilium adduci posse. 
Umbrenus, quod in Gallia ^''negotiatns, plerisque ^^princi- 
pibus notus erat, atque eos noverat : itaque sine mora, ubi 
primum legatos in foro conspexit, ^^percunctatus pauca. 
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de statu civitatis, et quasi dplens ejus casum, requirere 
coepit, " quern exitum tantis mails sperarent ?" Postquam 
illos ^videt *< queh de avahtia magistratuum, accusaie se- 
natum quod in eo auxilii nihil esset ; miseriis suis reme- 
dium mortem exspectare :" *' at ego/' inquit, " vobis, ^i 
modo viri esse voltis, rationem ostendam, qua tanta ista 
mala effugiatis." Haec ubi dixit, AUobroges in maxu- 
mam spem adducti XJmbrenum orare, uti sui misereretur : 
nihil tarn asperum, neque tarn difficile, ^quin cupidissume 
facturi essent, dum ea res civitatem aere alieno liberaret. 
Ille eos in domum D. Bruti perducit; quod foro propin- 
qua, neque aliena consilii, propter Semproniam ; nam turn 
Brutus ^ab Roma aberat. Praeterea Gabinium arcessit, 
^quo major auctoritas sermoni inesset : eo praesente con- 
jurationem aperit ; nominat socios, praeterea multos 
cujusque generis ^innoxios, quo legatis animus amplior 
esset; dein eos pollicitos operam suam dimittit. 

XLI. Sed Allobroges diu in incerto habuere, quidnam 
consilii caperent. In altera parte erat aes alienum, stu- 
dium belli, magna merces in spe Tictoriae: at in altera 
^majores opes, tuta consilia, pro incerta spe, certa prae- 
mia. Haec illis volventibus, tandem vicit fortuna rei- 
publicae. Itaque Q. Fabio Sangae, cujus ^atrocinio. 
civitas plurimum utebatur, rem omnem, uti cognoverant, 
aperiunt. Cicero, per Sangam ^consilio cognito, legatis 
praecipit, studium conjurationis vehementer simulent, cet- 
eros adeant, ^^bene polliceantur ; dentque operam, uti eos 
quam maxume manifestos habeant. 

XLII. IsDEM fere temporibus in ^^Gallia citeriore 
atque ulteriore, item in agro Piceuo, Bruttio, Apulia, 
motus erat. Namque*illi, quos antea Catilina dimiserat, 
inconsulte ac veluti per dementiam ^^cuncta simul 
agere : noctumis consiliis, armorum atque telorum 
portationibus, ^%stinando, agitando omnia, 'plus timo* 
ris quam periculi ejQfecerant. £x eo numero com- 
plures Q. Metellus Celer praetor, ex senati con* 
•nlto, caussa cognita, in vinoula conjecerat ; itei^ in 
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riteriore Grallia ^C. ^urena, qui ei provinciae ^ega- 
tus praeerat. 

XLIII. At Romae Lentulus, cum ceteris, qui prin- 
cipes conjorationis erant, paratis, ut ^videbantur, magnis 
copiis, ^constituerant, uti, Cadlina in agrum Faesulanum 
eum yenisset, L. Bestia tribunus plebis, concione habita, 
qiiereretur de ^actionibus Ciceronis, bellique gravissumi 
^BTidiam optumo consuli imponeret ; eo signo, ^proxuma 
nocte, cetera multitudo conjurationis suum quisque nego- 
tium exsequerentur. Sed ea divisa hoc modo diceban- 
tur : Statilius et Gabinius uti cum magna manu Muodecim 
simui opportuna loca urbis incenderent, quo tumultu 
£3u;ilior aditus ad consulem, ceterosque, quibus insidiae 
parabantor, fieret : Cethegus Ciceronis januam ^obsideret, 
eum yi adgrederetur, ^^alius autem aliimi : sed ^^filii 
lamiliarum, quorum ex nobilitate^ maxuma pars, parentes 
ioterficerent ; simul, caede et incendio .perculsis omnibus, 
ftd Gatilinam erumperent. Inter haec ^^parata atque de- 
ereta, Cethegus semper querebatur de ignavia sociorum : 
illos dubitando et ^^dies prolatando magnas opportunitates 
eorrumpere ; facto, non consulto, in tali periculo opus 
.esse ; seque, si pauci adjuvarent, languentibus aliis, im- 
petum in curiam facturum. Natura ferox, vehemens, 
Bianu promtus, maxumum bonum in celeritate putabat. 

XLIV. Sed Allobroges, ex praecepto Ciceronis, per 
Gabinium ceteros ^^conveniunt ; ab Lentulo, Cethego, 
Statilio,^ item Cassio, postulant ^^usjurandum, quod ^^signa- 
tum ad civis perferant : aliter baud facile eos ad tantum 
negotium impelli posse. ^''Ceteri nihil suspicantes dant : 
Cassiiis semet eo brevi venturum pollicetur, ac paullo 
ante legatos ex urbe proficiscitur. Lentulus cum his T. 
Yolturcium quemdam, ^^Crotoniensem, mittit, uti Allo- 
broges prius, quam domum pergerent, cum Catilina, data 
et accepta fide, societatem confirmarent. Ipse Volturcio 
Utteras ad Catilinam dat, quarum exemplum infra scri- 
ptum : *' Quia sim, ex eo quem ad te misi, cognosces. 
^Fac Gosites, in quanta calamitate sis, et memineris ta* 
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virum ; consideres, quid tuae ^rationes postulent ; anxiliiiilr 
petas ab omnibus, ^etiam ab in^mis.'^ Ad hoc, ^maiidata. 
verbis dat : " cum ab senatu hostis judicatus sit, quo coa- 
9ilio servitia repudiet? izx urbe parata esse, quae jusserit : 
ne cunctetur ipse propius accedere." 

XLV. His rebus ita actis, constituta nocte, qua profi* 
ciscerentur, Cicero, per legatos buucta edoctus, L. Ya-r 
lerio Flacco et C. Pomtino, praetoribus, imperat, uti ia 
ponte ^Mulvio, per insidias, AUobrogum ^comitatus depre- 
kendant: rem omnem aperit, cujus gratia mittebantur : 
^cetera, uti facto opus^sit, ita agant, permittit. "^Homines 
militares, sine tumultu ^raesidiis coliocatis, sicuti prae* 
ceptum erat, occulte pontem obsidunt. Postquam ad id 
loci legati cum Yolturcio venere, et simul utrimque 
clamor exortus est ; Galli, ®cito cognito consilio, sine 
mora praetoribus se tradunt. Yolturcius primo, coborta- 
tus ceteros, gladio se a multitudine defendit ; dein, ubi a 
legatis desertus est, ^^multa prius de salute sua Pomtinum 
obtestatus, quod ei notus erat, postremo timidus, ao vitae 
diffidens, veluti bostibus, sese praetoribus dedit 

XLYI. ^^QuiBus rebus confectis, omnia propere per 
nuncios consuli declarantur. At ilium ingens cura atque 
laetitia simul occupavere. Nam laetabatur, conjurations 
patefacta, civitatem periculis ereptam esse: porro autem- 
anxius erat, in maxumo scelere tantis civibus deprebensis, 
quid facto opus ; poenam illorum ^^sibi oneri, impunitatem* 
^^perdundae reipublicae credebat. Igitur, confirmato ani* 
mo, vocari ad sese jubet Lentulum, Cetbegum, Statilium, 
Gabinium, item Q. Coeparium quemdam, Terracinensemy 
qui in Apuliam ad concitanda servitia proficisci parabat. 
Ceteri sine mora veniunt : Coeparius, paullo ante domo 
egressus, cognito indicio, ex urbe profugerat. Consul Lentu- 
lum, quod praetor erat, ipse manu tenens perducit ; reliquos 
oum custodibus in aedem ^^Concordiae venire jubet. Eo 
senatum ad/ocat, ^^magnaque frequentiaejus ordinis, ^^Yol- 
turcium cum legatis introducit : Flaccumpraetorem ^''scrini- 
nm cum litteri8,quaiS a legatis acceperat, ciodemadferre jubet/ 
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. XLYIL YoLTTJRcius interrogatus " de itinera, de Mt- 
teris, postremo ^quid, aut qua de caussa, consilii habtds- 
set !" primo fingere ^alia, dissimulare de conjuratione ; 
posty ubi fide publica dicere jussus est, omnia, uti gesta 
erant, aperit : '* paucis ante diebus a Gabinio et Co^pario 
socium adscitum, nihil amplius scire, qnam legates : tan- 
tummodo '"^audire solitum ex Gabinio, P. Autromum, Ser- 
yium Sullam, L. Yargunteium, multos. praeterea in ea 
conjuratione esse." Eadem Galli fatentur ; ac Lentulum 
dissimulantem coaiguunt, praeter litteras, sermonibuSt 
quos habere solitus : " ex ^libris ^ibyllinis, regnum Ro* 
mae ^tribus Comeliis portendi : Cinnam atque Sullam 
^antea ; se tertium, cui fatum foret ''urbis potiri : praeterea 
ab ^censo Capitolio ilium esse vigesimum annum, quern 
saepe ex prodigiis %aruspices respondissent bello civili 
cruentum fore." Igitur, perlectis littejis, cum prius 
9mnes signa sua cognovissent, senatus decemit, " uti 
^.^abdicatus magistratu Lentulus, item ceteri in ^^liberia 
custodiis haberentur." Itaque Lentulus P. Lentulo Spin- 
theri, qui tum ^^aedilis, Cethegus Q. Comificio, Statihus 
^^C. Caesari, Gabinius M. Crasso, Coeparius (nam is 
paullo ante ex fug^ retractus) ^^Cn. Terentio senatori 
traduntur. 

XLVIII. Interea plebes, conjuratione' patefacta, quae 
primo, cupida rerum novarum, nimis bello favebat, mutata 
mente, Catilinae consilia exsecrari, ^^Ciceronem ad coe-r. 
1pm tollere : . veluti ex servitute erepta, gaudium atque 
laetitiam agitabant. Namque alia belli facinora praedae 
magis, quam ^Metrimento ; ^'^incendium vero crudele, im-^ 
moderatum, ac sibi maxume calamitosum putabat $ 
^fquippe cui omnes copiae in usu quotidiano et cultu 
corporis erant. Post eum diem, quidam L. Tarquiniua 
ad senatum adductus erat, quem ad Catilinam proficiscen* 
tern ex itinere retractum aiebant. Is cum se diceret in-r 
dicaturum de conjuratione, si fides publica data esset; 
jussus a consule, quae sciret, edicere, eadem fere, qnae^ 
Yolturcius, de pars^ incendiis, ^e <;aede bononuOy do^ 
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itinere bostimn, senatam edocet: praeterea, ^'se missnm 
a M. Crasso, ^iii Catilinae nunciaret, %ie Lentulus, 
Cethegus, alii ex conjuratione deprehensi terrerent ; 
eoque magis properaret ad urfocm accedere, quo et cete-^ 
Tonim ^animos refieeret, et illi facilius e peiiculo eripe- 
rentur." Sed ubi Tarquinius Crassum nominavit, homi- 
nem nobflem, maxumis diritiiB, summa potentia ;.'*alii, rem 
incredibilem rati ; pars, tamen etsi veram existumabant, 
' tamen, ^^uia in tali tempore tanta vis hominis leniunda« 
quam exagitanda yidebatur, plerique Crasso ex negotiis 
privatis ^obnoxii, conclamant, ''indicem falsum,'' deque 
ea re postulant ''uti referatur. Itaque, consulente Cice- 
rone, frequens senatus decemit : << Tarquinii indicium fal- 
sum videri ; eumque in ^vinculis retinendum, neque am* 
plius ^potestatem faciundam, nisi de eo indicaret, cujus 
constlio iantam rem ^^entitus esset." Erant eo tempore, 
qui aestumarent, illud a P. Autronio maddnatuiCi, ^^quo 
facilius, adpellato Crasso, per societatem periculi reliquos 
illius potentia tegeret. Alii Tarquinium a Cicerone ^%n- 
missum aiebaat, ne Crassus, ^hnore suo, suscepto malo- 
rum patrocinio, rempublicam conturbaret. Ipsum Crassum 
ego postea ^^raedicantem audivi, tantam iilam contume- 
liam sibi ab Cicerone impositam* 

XLIX. Sed isdem temporibus Q. Catulus et C. Piso, 
neque gratia, neque precibus, neque ^^retio, Ciceronem 
impellere potuere, uti per All<^roges, aut alium indicem, 
C. Caesar falso ^^ominaretur. Nam uterque cum iUo 
gravis inimicitias exercebant ; Piso ^''obpugnatus in ju- 
dicio repetundarum, propter cujusdam ^^Transpadani 
supplictum injustum ; Catulus ^^ex petitione pontificatus 
odio ittcensus, quod, extrema aetate, maxumis honoribus 
usns, ab '^adolescentulo Caesare rictus discesserat. '^Res 
autem opportuna fidebatur ; quod prrvadm egregia liber- 
alitate, ^pubHce maxumis muneribus grandem pecuniam 
deberbat. Sed, ttbi considem «d tantura facinus impellere 
nequeunt, ipsi singulatim circumeundo, atque ementiuhdoy 
4|iae se -ex Vidtorcaoj «ul AUobepgibitt audifl«e dinnmnl^ 
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jnagnam iUi invidiam conflayerant ; usque eo, ut noxmulli 
•quites Romaai, qui, praesidii caussa cum tetis erant 
eircum ^^Concordiae, seu periculi magnitu^ine, seu ^animi 
HobiHtate impulsi, quo studium suum in rempjublicam 
clarius esset, egredienti ex ..senatu ^Caesari gladio. ^nuni- 
tarentur. 

L. DuH liaec in senatu aguntur, et dum legatia Al- 
iobrogum et Tito Yolturcio, comprobato eorum indicio, 
praemia decernuntur ; ^liberti, et pauci ex clientibua Len- 
liuli, diversis itineribus, opifices atque semtia in ^vicis 
ad eum ^eripiendum soilicitabant ; paitim exquirebant 
^uces multitudinam^ qui pretio rempublicam vexaxe soliti : 
Cethegus auiem, per nuncios, ^familiam atque libertos 
snos, exercitatos in audaciam, orabat, grege facto, cum. 
telis ad sese irrumperent. Consul, ubi ea parari cogno* 
▼it, dispoeitis praesidiis, ut res atque tempus monebat, 
«onvocato senatu, ^^efert, quid db his fieri placeat, 

€tVl IN CUSTOOIAM TRADITI ERANT. ^^Sed OOS, pauUo 

ante, frequens senatus judicaverat, contra RSMPUBLicASf 
FEcissE. ^^Tum D. Junius Silanua, primus sententiann 
logatus, quod eo tempore ^^consul designatus erat, de hi|9 
qui in custodiis tenebantur, praeterea de L. Cassio, P. 
Furio, P. Umbreno, Q. Annio, si deprekensi forent, sup- 
plicium sumendum decreverat : isque postea, permotus ora- 
tione C. Caesaris, ^^pedibns in sententiam Tib. Neronis 
iturum se dixerat ; quod de ea re, praesidiis additis, refe- 
rundum censuerat. ^^Sed Caesar, ubi ad eum ventum, roga* 
tus sententiam a consule, hujuscemodi verba locutus est. 
LL " Omnis homines, Patres conscripti, qui de rebps 
dubiis consultant, ^^ab odio, amicitia, ira atque misericor- 
dia, vacuos esse decet. Hand facile animus verum pio<- 
▼idet, ubi iila obficiunt ; neque quisquam omnium ^^lubi<* 
dini simul et usui paruit. ^®Ubi intenderis ingenium, 
valet: si lubido possidet, ea dominatur, animus nihil 
valet Magna mibi copia memorandi, P. C. qui reges 
atque populi, ira, aut misericordia impulsi, male consu* 
luennt: sed ea malo dicere, quae majores nostril co^t^pa 
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lubidinem ammi, recte atque ordine fecere. ^Bello 
Macedonico, quod cum rege Perse gessimus^ ^Rbodiomm 
civitas, magna atque magnifica, quae populi Romani opi- 
bus creverat, ^nfida atque advorsa nobis fuit : sed post* 
qaam, bello confecto, de Rhodiis consultum est, majores 
nostri, ne quis divitiarum magis, quam injuriae caussa, 
bellum inceptum diceret, ^mpunitos dimisere. Item bellis 
Punicis omnibus, cum saepe Cartbaginienses et in pace, 
et ^r inducias, multa nefaria facinora fecissent, numquam 
ipsi ^er occasionem taiia fecere : magis, quid se dignum 
foret, quam quid ''in illis jure fieri posset, quaerebant. 
Hoc idem proTidendum est, Patres conscripti, ^e plus 
valeat apud vos P. Lentuli et ceterorum scelus, quant 
vestra dignitas ; neu magis irae, quam famae, consulatis. 
Nam si digna poena pro factis eorum reperitur, hiovum 
consilium adprobo : sin magnitudo sceleris ^^^omnium in« 
genia exsuperat, iis utendum censeo, quae legibus com- 
parata sunt. Plerique eorum, qui ante me sententias 
dixerunt, ^^composite atque magnifice casum reipublicae 
raiserati sunt : quae belli saevitia, quae victis acciderent, 
euumeravere ; divelli liberos a parentium complexu ; ma- 
tres familiarum pati, quae victoribus collibuissent ; fana 
atque domos exspoliari ; caedem, incendia fieri; postre« 
mo, axmis, cadaveribus, cruore atque luctu omnia com- 
pleri. Sed, per deos immortalis ! ^^quo ilia oratio perd- 
nuit ? an, uti vos infestos conjurationi faceret ? Scilicet 
quem res tanta atque tarn atrox non permovit, eum ora- 
tio accendet ! Non ita est : neque cuiquam mortalium 
injuriae suae panrae videntur: malti eas gravius aequo 
habuere. Sed ^aliis alia licentia, Patres conscripti. 
^^Qui demissi in obscuro vitam babent, si quid iracundia 
deliquere, pauci sciunt ; faiha atque fortuna pares sunt : 
qui magno imperio praediti in excelso aetatem agunt, 
eorum facta cuncti moitales novere. ^^Ita in maxuma 
fortuna minuma licentia est : neque studere, neque odisse, 
sed minume irasci decet : quae apud alios iracundia 
dicitur, in imperio superbia atque crudelitas adpellator. 
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Equidem ego 'sic aestumo, Patres conscripdy omnis cru- 
ciatus minores, quam facinora iUonim, esse : sed i^erique 
mortales postrema meminere, et in hominibus impiis 
scelens obliti de poena disserunt, si ea paidlo severior 
fuit. D. Silanum virmn fortem atque strenuuniy certe 
scio, quae dixerit, ^studio reipublicae dixisse, neqae iUum 
in tanta re gratiam, aut inimicitias ezercere ; eos mores, 
earn modestiam viri cognovi. Yerum sententia non mihi 
crudelis, quid enim in talis homines crudele fieri potest ? 
sed aliena a republica nostra yidetur. Nam profecto aut 
metus, aut ^injuria te subegit, Silane, consulem designa^ 
turn, genus poenae novum decemere. De timore super- 
vacaneum est disserere, cum, ^praesenti diligentia claiis- 
sumi viri, consulis, Hanta praesidia sint in aimis. De 
poena possumus equidem dicere id, quod res habet ; in 
luctu atque miseriis mortem aerumnarum requiem, non 
cruciatum esse ; eam cuncta mortalium mala dissolvere ; 
^tra neque curae neque gaudio locum esse. Sed, per 
deos immortalis ! quamobrem in sententiam non addidisti, 
uti prius verberibus in eos animadverteretur ? an, quia 
Hen Porcia vetat ? at aliae leges item condemnatis civi* 
bus animam non eripi, sed in exilium permitti jubent^ 
An, quia gravius est verberari, quam necari ? quid autem 
acerbum, aut grave nimis in homines tanti facinoris con« 
victos ? sin, quia levins ; ''qui convenit in minore negotio 
legem timere, cum eam in majore neglexeris ? ^At enim 
quis reprehendet, quod in parricidas reipublicae decretnm 
erit? ^empus, dies, fortuna, cujus lubido gentibus mod- 
eratur. Illis merito accidit, quidquid evenerit : ceterum 
Tos, Patres conscripti, quid ^^ alios statuatis, considerate. 
Omnia mala ezempla ex ^^bonis orta sunt ; sed, ubi im- 
perium ad ignaros, aut minus bonos pervenit, novum 
iUud exemplum ^hb dignis et idoneis ad indignos et n<m 
idoneos transfertur. Lacedaemonii, '^deyictis Atheniensi- 
bus, triginta yiros imposuere, qui rempublicam eonmi 
tractarent. Hi primo coepere pessumum quemque et 
ommbus inyisum indemnatum necare : ^^ea populus 
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et merito dicere fieri. Post, ubi pauUatim licentia creyit, 
juxta bonos et malos ^labidinose interficere, ceteros metn 
terrei^. Ita civitas, servitute oppressa, stnltae laetitiae 
gravis poenas dedit. Nostra memoria, victor Sulla cum 
"Damasippum et alios hujnsmodi, qui malo reipublicae 
creverant, jugdari jussit, quis non factum ejus laudabat ? 
homines scelestos, factiosos, qui seditionibtis rempublicam 
exagitaverant, merito necatos aiebant. Sed ea res 
magnae initium cladis fuit. Nam, uti quisque dommn, 
aut villam, postremo aut vas, aut vestimentum alicujus 
concupiverat, dabat operam, uti in proscriptorum numero 
esset. Ita, quibus Damasippi mors laetitiae fuerat, post 
paullo ipsi traliebantur : neque prius finis jugulaadi fuit, 
quam Sulla omnii^ suos divitiis explevit. ^Atque ego 
haec non in M. Tullio, neque his temporibus, vereor: 
Bed in magna civitate multa et varia ingenia sunt. Potest, 
alio tempore, alio consule, cui item exercitus in manus, 
falsum aliquid pro vero credi : ubi hoc exemplo, pet 
senati decretum, consul gladium eduxerit, quid finem 
statuet, aut quis moderabitur? Majores nostri, Patres 
conscripti, tieque consilii, neque audaciao umquam egnere : 
neque superbia obstabat, quo minus aliena instituta, si 
modo proba, imitarentur. Arma atque tela militaxia ab 
Samnilibus, ^insignia magistratuum ab Tuscis pleraqlie 
sumserunt : postremo, quod ubique apud socios aut hostii^ 
idoneum videbatur, cum summo studio domi exsequeban- 
tur : .^imitari, quam invidere bonis malebant. Sed, eodem, 
illo tempore, Graeciae morem imitati, verberibus %nimad« 
vertebant in civis, de condemnatis summum supplicium 
sumebant. Postquam respublica adolevit, et multitudind 
civium factiones valuere, circmnveniri innocentes, alia 
hujuscemodi fieri coepere ; turn lex Porcia aliaeque para- 
tae, quibus legibus exilium damnalis permissum. ''Hanc 
ego cauBsam, Patres conscripti, quo minus novum co^dsil- 
ium capiamus, in primis magnam puto. ^Profecto virtus 
atque sapientia major in illis fnit, qui ex parvis opibuB 
taatum imp^rium feceie, quam in nobis, qui ea ^bene' 
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parta viz retinemus. Placet igitur, et>s dimitti, et augeri 
exercitum Catilinae ? minume : sed ita ^censeo ; ^ubli- 
candas eorum pecmiias, ipsos in vinculis habendos 'per 
nranicipia quae maxume opibus ralent; %eu quis de is 
postea ad senatum referat, neve cum populo agat: qui 
aliter fecerit, senatum existumare, eum contra rempubli* 
cam et salutem omnium facturum." 

LII. PosTQUAM Caesar dicendi finem fecit, ^ceteri 
verbo, alius alii, varie adsentiebantur : at M. Porcius 
Gate, logatus sententiam, hujuscemodi orationem habuit. 
" 'Longe mihi alia mens est, Patres conscripti, cum res 
fttqne pericula nostra considero, et cum sententias non* 
nullorum mecum ipse reputo. ^lUi mibi disseruisse 
videntur de poena eorum, qui patriae, parentibus, ^aris 
Btque focis suis, bellum paravere : res autem monet, 
cavere ab illis, 'quam, quid in illis statuamus, consultare. 
Nam ^^cetera tum ^^persequare, ubi facta sunt ; hoc, nisi 
provideris ne accidat, ubi evenit, frustra ^^udicia implo* 
res ; capta urbe, nihil fit reliqui rictis. Sed, per deos 
immortaJis ! ros ego adpello, qui semper domos, villas, 
signa, ^'tabulas vestras pluris, quam rempublicam fecistis : 
si ista, cujuscumque modi sint, quae ^^amplexamini, reti- 
Here, si voluptatibus yestris otium praebere voltis ; exper* 
giscimini aliquando, et ^^capessite rempublicam. ^^Non 
agitur de vectigalibus, non de sociorum injuriis : libeitas 
et anima nostra in dubio est. Saepenumero, Patres con* 
script!, multa verba in hoc ordine feci ; saepe de luxmia 
atque avaritia nostrorum clvium questus sum, multosque 
mortalis ea caussa advorsos habeo ; ^''qui mihi atque ani- 
mo meo nullius umquam delicti gratiam fecissem, hand 
facile alterius lubidini malefacta condonabam. Sed, ea 
tametsi tos parvi pendebatis, tamen respublica firma; 
^^pulentia neglegentiam tolerabat Nunc vero non id 
agitur, bonis an mails moribus vivamus ; neque quantum, 
ant quam ipagnificum imperium populi Roman! : ^%ed, 
cojus haec cumque modi, nostra, an nobiscum una,- hos- 
tivm futura sint ^Hic miM quisquam maasuetodinem •! 

13 
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misericordiam nominatt jam pridem «qiudem nOA rmps 
rerum vocabula amisimus ; quia bona aliena largiri, lib* 
eralitas ; malarum rerum audacia, fortitude Tocatur : ^ea 
respublica in extremo sita. Sint sane, quoniam ita se 
mores habent, liberales'ex sociorum fortunia, sint miseii* 
cordes ^n furibus aerarii : hie ilUs sanguinem nostrton 
largiantur, et, dum paucis sceleratis paicunt, bonos omnis 
perditum eant. "^Bene et composite C. Caesar pauUo 
ante in hoc ordine de vita et morte disseruit, falsai 
credo, ezistumans, quae de inferis memorantur ; diverso 
itinere malos a bonis loca tetra, inculta, foeda atque for* 
midolosa ^habere, [taque censuit pecunias eorum pub- 

LICANDAS, IPSOS PER HUNICIPIA IN CUSTODIIS HABSND08 ; 

^delicet timens^ ne, si Romae sint, aut a populaiibns 
conjurationis, aut ''a multitudine conducta, per vim eripi* 
antur. Quasi vero mali atque scelesti tantnmmodo in 
urbe, et non per totam Italiam sint ; aut non ibi jdos 
possit audacia, ubi ad defendendum opes minores. 
^Quare vanum equidem hoc consilium, si periculum ex 
illis metuit : sin in tanto omnium metu solus non timet, 
eo magis refert mihi atque vobis timere. Quare, cum de 
P. Lentulo ceterisque statuetis, pro certo habetote, yob 
simul de exercitu Catilinae et de omnibus conjuratis de- 
cemere. ^Quanto tos attentius ea agetis, tanto illis ani- 
mus in&rmior erit : si paullulum modo vos languere vide- 
rint, jam omnes feroces aderunt. Nolite existum^re, 
majores nostros ^^armis rempublicam ex parva magnam 
fecisse. Si ita res esset, multo pulcherrumam earn nos 
haberemus : quif^e sociorum atque civium, praeterea 
armorum atque equorum major nobis copia, quam illis. 
Sed alia fuere, quae illos magnos fecere, ^^quae nobis 
jmlla sunt ; domi industria, foris justum impeiium, ^^ani- 
mus in consulendo liber, neque delicto, neque lubidini 
obnoxius. Pro his nos habemus luxuriam atque avaii- 
tiam ; ^^ublice egestatem, privatim opulentiam ; laudanms 
diyitias, sequimur inertiam; inter bonos et malos discri- 
]ii«a nullum; omnia ^^irtiitis praemia anibitio possidfiC- 
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Neqiie miram ; nbi vos separatim sibi quisque consilium 
capitis, ubi domi Toluptatibus, hie pecuniae, aut gratiae 
servids : eo fit, ut impetus fiat in Wacuam rempublicam. 
Sed ego haec omitto. Conjnrayere nobilissumi cives: 
patriam incendere : Gallorum gentem infestissumam nom- 
ini Romano ad bellum arcessimt: dux hostium 'supra 
caput est : tos cunctamini etiam nunc, quid intra moenia 
^adprebensis hostibus facialis ? ^Misereamini censeo ; 
deliquere homines adolescentuli, per ambitionem ; atque 
etiam annatos dimittatis. ^Ne, ista vobis mansuetudo et 
misericordia, si illi anna ceperint, in miseriam vertet. 
^Scilicet res aspera est ; sed vos non timetis earn. Immo 
vero maxume ; sed inertia et mollitia animi, alius alium 
exspectantes cunctamini, dis immortalibus confisi, qui 
hanc rempublicam in maxumis saepe periculis serravere. 
Non votis, neque ''suppliciis muliebribus auxitia deormn. 
parantur: yigilando, agendo, bene consulendo, ^rospera 
omnia cedunt : ubi secordiae te atque ignaviae tradideris, 
nequidquam deos implores ; irati infestique sunt. Apud 
majores nostras, T. Manlius Torquatus ^bello Gallico 
filium suum, quod is contra imperium in hostem pugna- 
▼erat, necaii jussit ; atque ille egregius adolescens im- 
moderatae fortitudinis morte ^^enas dedit : ^Vos de cru- 
delissumis parricidis quid statuatis, cunctamini? ''Vide* 
licet vita cetera eorum huic sceleri obstat. Yerum 
parcite dignitati Lentuli, si ipse pudicitiae, si famae suae, 
si dis aut hominibus umquam uUis pepercit: ignoecite 
Cethegi adolescentiae, ^^si iterum patriae bellum fecit. 
Nam quid ego de Gabinio, Statilio, Coepario loquar? 
quibus ^^si quidquam umquam pensi fuisset, non ea con« 
silia de republica habuissent. Postremo, Patres con* 
scripti, si mehercule peccato locus csset, facile paterer 
vos ipsa re corrigi, quoniam verba ccmtemnitis ; sed 
undiqne circnmventi sumus. Catilina cum exercitn fauci- 
bus urget : alii Intra moenia, in sinu urbis sunt hostes : 
^eque parari, neque consuli quidquam occulte potest; 
fuo magis properandum. Qujure ita ego censeo : oum 
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Befario consilio sceleratonim civium respublica in 
ma pericula venerit, hique indicio T. Voltarcii, et lega- 
tonun AUobrogom, convict! cdnfessique sint, caedem, 
incendia, alia foeda atque crudelia facinora in ciyis 
patriamque paravisse ; de confessis, sicuti de ^manifestis 
reium capitalium, more majomm, supplicium sumendmn." 

LIII. PosTQUAM Cato adsedit, consulares omnes, item* 
que senatus magna pars, sententiam ejus laudant, ^virtn- 
tem animi ad coelum ferunt ; alii alios increpantes timidos 
vocant ; Cato magnus atque clarus liabetur ; senati decre- 
tum fit, ^icuti ille censuerat. ^Sed mihi multa legentiy 
multa audienti, quae populus Romanus, domi militiaequey 
man atque terra, praeclaxa facinora fecit, forte lubuit 
attendere, ^quae res maxume tanta negotia sustinuisset. 
Sciebam, saepenumero parva monu cum magnis legioni- 
bus hostium contendisse : cognoveram, parvis copiis bella 
gesta cum opulentis regibus ; ad hoc, saepe fortunae vio- 
lentiam toleravisse ; facundia Graecos, gloria belli Gallos 
ante Romanes fuisse. Ac mihi multa ^agitanti constabat, 
paucorum civium egregiam virtutem cuncta patravisse ; 
eoque factum, uti divitias paupertas, multitudinem pauci- 
tas superaret. Sed postquam luxu atque desidia civitaii 
corrupta est, rursus respublica magnitudine sua impera- 
torum atque magistratuum vitia sustentabat ; ac, Veluti 
effoeta parente, multis tempestatibus baud sane qnisquam 
Romae virtute magnus fuit. Sed, memoria mea, ingenti 
virtute, divorsi moribus fuere viri duo, M. Cato, et C. 
Caesar; quos, quoniam res obtulerat, silentio praeterire 
non fuit consilium, quin utriusque naturam et mores, 
quantum ingenio possem, aperirem. 

LIY. loiTUR his ^genus, ^aetas, eloquentia, prope 
aequalia fuere ; magnitude animi par, item ^^gloria ; sed 
Alalia alii. , Caesar beneficiis ac munifilcentia magnus ha- 
bebatur; integritate vitae Cato. Ille mansuetudine et 
misericordia clarus factus : i%uic severitas dignitatem 
addiderat. Caesar dando, sublevando, ^^ignoscendo ; Cato 
nihil largiundo gloriam adeptus. In alteio miseriis per- 
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oonetantia laudabator. Postremo, Caesar %i animum in- 
duzerat laborare, vigilare ; negotiis andcormn intentus, sna 
neglegere ; nihil denegare, quod dono dignum esset ; ^sibi 
magnum imperium, exercitum, novum bellum e^ptabat, 
ubi virtus enitescere posset. ^At Catoni studium modes- 
tiae, decoris, sed maxume severitatis erat. Non divitiis 
cum divite, neque ^actione cum factioso ; sed cum stre- 
nuo virtute, cum modesto pudore, cum innocente ^absti* 
aentia certabat: ^esse, quam videri, bonus malebat: ita, 
quo minus gloriam petebat, eo magis sequebatur 

LY. PosTQUAM, ut dixi, senatus in Catonis sententiam 
discessit, consul optumum factum ratus, noctem, quae 
instabat, antecapere, ne quid eo spatio novaretur, ''trium- 
viros, quae supplicium postulabat, parare jubet: ipse, 
dispositis praesidiis, Lentulum in carcerem deducit : idem 
fit ceteris per praetores. Est ^ocus in carcere, quod 
TuUianum adpellatur, ubi paullulum ^^escenderis ad lae- 
vam, circiter duodecim pedes humi depressus. Eum 
muniunt undique parietes, atque insuper ^^camera, lapideis 
fomicibus vincta : sed ^^cultu, tenebris, odore, foeda 
atque terribilis ejus facies est. In eum locum postquam 
demissus Lentulus, ^^quibus praeceptum erat, ^^laqueo 
gulam fregere. Ita iUe patricius, ex clarissuma gente 
Comeliorum, qui consnlare imperium Romae habuerat, 
dignum moribus factisque suis exitum vitae invenit. De 
Cetkego, Statilio, Grabinio, Coepario^ eodem modo suppli- 
cium sumtum. 

LYI. DuM ea Romae geruntur, Catilina ^'ex omni 
copia, quam et ipse adduxerat, et Manlius habuerat, 
^^duas legionea institait; cohortes, pro numero militum, 
complet : deinde, ut quisque vcduntarius, aut ex sociis in 
castra venit, aequaliter distribuerat ; ac brevi spatio le- 
giones ^''numero hominum explevarat, cum initio non 
amplius duobus millibus babuisset, Sed ex omni copia 
circiter pars quarta erat militaribus armis instructa; 
<^teri^ ut quemque casus armaverat, ^^sparos^ aut lanceas 
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alii ^praeacutas sudes portabant. Sed, postquam Antonius 
cum exercitu adventabat, Catilina per montes iter facere 
ad urbem modo, modo ^in Galliam versus, castra movere , 
bostibus occasionem pugnandi non dare ; sperabat prope 
diem ^sese babiturum, si Romae socii incepta patravis- 
sent. Interea servitia repudiabat, ^cujus initio ad eum 
magnae copiae concurrebant, opibus conjurationis- fretus ; 
simul ^alienum suis rationibus existumans videri caussam 
civium cum servis fugitivis communicavisse. . 

LYII. Sed, postquam in castra nuncius pervenit, Ro« 
mae conjurationem patefactam, de Lentulo, Cetbego, cet- 
eris, quos supra memoravi, supplicium sumtum ; plerique, 
quos ad bellum spes rapinarum, aut novarum rerum 
Btudium illexerat, dilabuntur ; reliquos Catilina per mentis 
asperos, magnis itineribus, Hn agrum Pistoriensem abdu- 
cit, eo consilio, uti per tramites occulte perfugerent in 
^Galliam. At Q. Metellus Celer cum tribus legionibus 
in agro Piceno praesidebat, ^ex difficultate rerum eadem 
ilia existumans, quae supra diximus, Gatilinam agitare. 
Igitur, ubi iter ejus ex perfugis cognovit, castra propera 
movet, ac %ub ipsis radicibus montium consedit, qua ilU 
descensus erat in Galliam properanti. Neque tamen 
Antonius procul aberat ; ^^tpote qui magno exercitu, 
locis aequioribus ^^expeditus, in fuga sequeretur. Sed 
Catilina, postquam videt ^^montibus atque cc^is hostium 
sese clausum, in urbe res adversas, neque fugae, neque 
^raesidii ullam spem ; optumum factum ratus in tali re 
fortunam belli tentare, statuit cum Antonio quamprimum 
confligere. Itaqu^, concione advocata, biujuscemodi ora^ 
tionem babuit. 

LVIII. " CoMFERTUM ego babeo, milites, verba virtu- 
tem non addere ; neque^ ex ignavo strenuum, neque fortem 
ex timido exercitum, oratione imperatoris, fieri. Quanta 
cujusque animo audacia natura, aut ^^oribus, inest, tanta 
in beilo patere solet : quem neque gloria, neque pericula, 
excitant, nequidquara hortere ; timor animi auribus obficit. 
Sed egft Tos, quo pauca moneremi advocavi ; siimil vA 
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^canssam consilii aperirem. Scitis eqnideni, milites, 
secordia atque ignavia Lentuli ^uantam ipsi cladem no- 
bisque attulerit; quoque mbdo, dum ex urbe praesidia 
opperior, in Gralliam proficiBci nequiveiim. Nunc quo in 
loco res nostrae sint, juxta mecum omnes intellegitis. 
Ezercitus hostium duo, \inus ab urbe, alter a Gallia, 
obstant: diutius in bis locis esse, ^i maxume animus 
ferat, frumenti atque aliarum rerum egestas probibet. 
Quocumque ire placet, ferro iter aperiundum est. Qua- 
propter yos moneo, uti forti atque parato animo sitis ; et, 
«um praelium inibitis, meniineritis, yos divitias, decus, 
gloriam, praeterea libertatem atque patriam in deztris 
portaxe. Si vincimus, oquua nobis tuta, commeatus 
abunde, coloniae atque municipia patebunt : sin metu ces- 
Aenmus, eadem ilia advorsa fiunt: neque locus, neque 
umicus quisquam teget, quern arma non texeriat. Prae« 
iterea, milites, non eadem nobis et iUis necessitudo im- 
pendet : nos pro patria, pro libertate, pro vita certamus ; 
^^illis supervacaneum est pugnare pro potentia paucorum. 
•Quo audacius adgredimini, memores pristinae yirtutis. 
Licuit nobis, cum summa turpitudine, in exilio aetatem 
agere: potuistis nonnulli Romae, amissis bonis, alienas 
opes exspeetare. Quia ilia foeda atque intoleranda ^iris 
▼idebantur, haec sequi decrevistis. Si ''relinquere voltis, 
audacia opus est : nemo, nisi victor, pace bellum mutavit. 
Nam in fuga salutem sperare, cum arma, ^quia corpus 
tegitur, ab bostibus averteris, *ea vero dementia est. 
Semper in praelio maxumum est periculum, ^^qui maxume 
timent : audacia pro muro babetur. Cum vos considero, 
milites, et cum facta vestra aestumo, magna me spes 
victoriae tenet. Animufti aetas, virtus vestra bortantur ; 
praeterea necessitudo, quae etiam timidos fortis facit. 
Nam multitude bostium ne circumvenire queat, probibent 
angustiae. Quod si virtutL vestrae fortuna inviderit, ca- 
vete, ^%ulti animam amittat^ ; neu capti potius, sicuti 
pecora, trucidemini, quam, virorum more pugnantes, cru« 
entam atque luctuosam victoiiam bostibus relinquatis." 
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LIX. Haec ttbi dixit, paullulum commoratas, sigmi 
oanere jubet, atque ^instructos ordines in locum aequum 
deducit : . dein, remotis omnium equis, quo militibus, ex-* 
aequato periculo, animus amplior esset, ipse ^pedes exer*^ 
citum, 3pro loco atque copiis, instruit. ^Nam, uti plani* 
ties erat inter .sinist^os mentis, et, ab dextra, rapes aspera, 
octo cobortis in fronte constituit : ^eliqua signa in 
subsidio artius coUocat. ^Ab his centunones omnis lectos, 
et ^evocatos, praeterea ex gregariis militibus optnmimn 
quemque armatum in primam aciem subducit. C. Man-*^ 
lium in dextera, ^Faesulanum quemdam sinistra parte 
curare jubet : ipse cum ®libertis et colonis ^^ropter aqui* 
lam adsistit, quam, bello ^^Cimbrico, C. Marius in exer* 
citu babuisse dicebatur. At ex altera parte C. Antonius, 
'^pedibus aeger, quod praelio adesse nequibat, M. Petreia 
legato exercitum permittit. Ille cohortis veteranas, qua9 
^^tumulti caussa conscripserat, in fronte ; post eas, cete* 
mm exercitum in subsidiis locat. ^^Ipse equo circumiens, 
unumquemque nominans adpellat, bortatur, rogat, uti 
meminerint, se contra latrones ^^inermos, pro patria, pro 
libens, pro aris atque focis suis, ^^cemere. Homo miHta- 
ris, quod amplius annos triginta ^''tribunus, aut ^^prae- 
fectus, aut legatus, aut praetor cum magna gloria fuerat, 
plerosque ipsos factaque eorum fortia noverat: ea com- 
memorando militum animos accendebat. 

LX. Sed ubi, rebus omnibus exploratis, Petreiua ^Haba 
signmn dat, cobortis paullatim incedere jubet ; idem facit 
hostium exercitus. Postquam eo rentum, unde a ^feren- 
tariis praelium committi posset, maxumo clamore cum 
infestis signis concurrunt ; ^^pila omittunt ; gkdiis res 
geritur. Yeterani, pristinae virtutis memores, cominus 
acriter instare : illi baud timidi resistunt : maxmna vi 
certatur. ^^Interea Catilina cum expeditis in prima acie 
versari, laborantibus succurrere, integros pro sauciis 
arcessere, omnia providere, multum ipse pugnare, saepe 
bostem ferire : strenui militis, et boni imperatoris officis 
fiimui exsequebatur. Petreius, ubi videt Catiliaam, conp 
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tra ac ratus erat, magna vi.tendere, ^cohortem praetoriam 
in medios hostis inducit ; eos perturbatos atque alios alibi 
resistentes interficit ; deinde utrimque ex lateribus adgre- 
ditiir. Manlius et Faesulanus ^in primis pugnantes cadnnt 
Postqnam fusas copias, seque cum paucis relictum videt 
Catilina, memor generis atque pristinae dignitatis, in con- 
fertissumos hostes incurrit, ibique pugnans confoditmr. 

LXI. Sed, confecto praelio, turn vero cemeres, quan* 
ta audacia, quan'taque animi vis fuisset in exercitu Cati- 
linae. Nam fere, quem quisque pugnando locum ceperat, 
eum, amissa anima^ corpore tegebat. Pauci autem, quos 
cohors praetoria disjecerat, ^aullo diversius, sed omnes 
tamen adversis volneribus conciderant. Catilina vero 
longe a suis inter hostium cadavera repertus est, paullu* 
lum etiam spirans, ferociamque animi, quam habuerat 
vivus, in voltu retinens. Postremo, ex omni copia, neque 
in praelio, neque in fuga, quisquam ^civis ingenuus 
captus. ^Ita cuncti suae hostiumque vitae juxta peper- 
cerant. Neque tamen exercitus populi Romani laetam 
aut incruentam victoriam adeptus : nam strenuissumus 
quisque aut Occident in praelio, aut graviter vulneratus 
discesserat. Multi autem, qui de castris, visnndi, aut spo- 
liandi gratia, processerant, volventes bostilia cadavera, 
amicum alii, pars' hospitem, aut cognatum reperiebant: 
fiiere item, qui inimicos suos cognoscerent. Ita varie 
per omnem exercitum %etitia, moeror, luctus atque 
gaudia agitabantur. 
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1. FttUo pteritur, Ac. ** Mankind complain widioat nawMi ]^ 
of their nataro." F^dsoy literally, ** falsely," " enoneoualy.**— 
Salbiat has heen jostly blamed for the introdactiona to his hiatoriea. 
They have little if any relation to the subject which they are in* 
tended to naher in, and are too discnrtive and long. 

5. Quod mbeeiUa, dec. ** That, being weak and of abort duration 
It is influenced more by chance, than by the exertion of intellect.'*'—* 
JmbedUa agrees with natara. The lees usnal fonn of this adjective 
is imbedUis, — Virtuie is here equivalent to tirhUe aidmL 

3. Nam contra, *' For, on the contraiy." 

4. Inxetdas, ^ Ton will find, I think." — ^The subjunctive is here 
en^>loyed to convey a softened assertion, indicative of modesty on 
the part of the writer, and not of any doubt in his mind on the suV 
ject which he is discussing. So erediderim is frequently used, in 
the sense of ^' I sm inclined to believe." 

6. Masque naturae, &«. " And that active exertion is more 
wanting to the nature of men, than ability or duration)" i. e. than 
•dditiOBal power or an enlaiged period of existence. — Naturas 
Aomtmim is equivalent to Aomtm, ** And that man stands more in 
need of," dec. 

6. 8ed dux aiquB mpetatory &c. A refutation of those who 
maintain, that human nature is influenced more by chance than by 
any exertion of the mental power8.*^iSei may be rendered "Now." 
•— Diue atque imperator. **The director and ruler." Imperator, 
rises in force of meaning above dax. The former means literally^^ 
« commander in chief;" whereas dux means the highest of the in- 
ferior officers, having himself an important command. These are 
here applied to one and the same objects, for the purpose of showing 
the all-controlling power of the mmd. 

7. 6rv»<atur, " Aspires." Literally, *< moves bddly on." 

8. PcUeng poUnsque. " Powerful and vigorous." PoUtmnUn 
bm to innate sttongth, O0fwi« to its exercise* 

13 
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1 9 Qutppe probttatem, &jc. ^ Since it (i. e. fortune) can neithei 
give, nor take away, integrity, activity, nor other praiseworthy quali- 
ties." hidustria here means an actire exercise of our abilities.^ 
The student will notice the use of artis for artes. Sallust is yeiy 
much attached to this form of the accusative, amnis for omnes, po- 
juiaris for populareSf dec. It is called an archaism, (a term gene- 
rally applied to the use of antiquated or obsolete forms of expression,) 
though not very correctly, since the termination in is would seem 
to have been most commonly employed in the best ages of Latii&ity. 
The common grammatical rule is, that nouns, whose genitive plunl 
ends in ium, have m, m, or eis, in the accusative plural. 

10. Ad merttdm et voluptatis corporis, Ac. *^It has been con- 
signed to the destructive bondage of sloth and corporeal gratifica- 
tions." The literal meaning oipesswtn appears to be '* down," <* to 
the bottom," ''under foot." Hence pessumdc literally meane, 
"to send or throw to the bottom," and then figuratively, '^to 
ruin or destroy." — VoluptaHs is put (or voktptates. See previous 
note. 

11. Pemiciosa lubtdiney &c. In rendering, begin withttU, "when, 
after it has enjoyed for a season Uus destructive indulgence,** dec. 

12. Stuun quisque etUpam, &c. ** The authors of these evils 
transfer each to afiairs the blame that is their own." They allege 
in extenuation of their mental inactivity, that the affidrs to which they 
had directed their attention proved too difficult of accomplishm^t. 

. 18. Quod si hommUnis, dec. **But if mankind were inspired 
with as great a regard for things conducive to their w^are, as i» 
the zeal with which they seek after," dec. — Aliena, " things foreign 
to their nature." 

14. Ncque regerentur, du:. " They would not be more controlled 
by, than they would themselvea control, the chances of fortune." 

15. Ubi, pro mortalibus, " ^n which, as far as is consistent with 
mortal lot." Pro mortaUbus, literally, *< for mortals." Equivalent 
to quaienus mortalibu^fas est, 

16. Genus hunuvnum. " Man." 

17. SeqmuUur. "Partake of." 

18. Praeclara fades, " Personal beauty." — ^literally " a fine 
face," or " exterior." 

19. DilabuiUiur. " Insensibly leave us." — ^Literally, ** steal away," 
"dropoff." 

20. Ingerm egregiu facvnma. " The splendid exertions of intel- 
lect."— i^octmw denotes a bold or daring action, and unless it be 
joined with a favourable epithet, or the action be previously de- 
scribed as conunendablei the tezm is always to be understood in a 
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vitupeiBtiTe sense. In the present jnssagei the epithet egregms 1 
marks the character of the action as praiseworthy. 

21. Corporis etfortutiae bonorum. " Of the advantages of person 
and fortune." 

I. Agit atfue habet euncta, dec. '^Controls and sways all 2 
things, and is itself controlled by none." After kabetur understand 

ab tdlo (scil. negotio.) 

S. Quo magis yrcmtaa, dec. ^ On which account the depravity 
of those is the more to be wondered at," dec. 

3. IncuUit. *< Through want of culture." 

4. Aries aninU. ** Mental employments." 

5. Ex his, **0{ these employments of mind." Understand 
antibus antnit. 

- 6. Omms euro, dec. ** All change of public afihirs," or " every 
office of administration." Of these offices, magistratus are of a 
dvil, imperia of a military nature. 

7. Quomam neque virtuH, dec. *' Since, neither, on the one 
hand, is the honour, that is its due, rendered to merit, nor are they, 
on the other, who have obtained authority by unfair means," dcc.*^ 
The allusion infraudem is to bribery and other unworthy and de- 
grading practices. 

8. ParenUs. << Subjected sUtes." From pareo, "to obey," 
and having the Bret syllable long. Inparentes, *' parents," it is 
short. — ^The word occurs again in the fint chapter of this history. 

. 9. DeUeta eorrigaSf " may rectify abuses." — Importttnumt " a 
perilous task." literally, ^ without a harbour," or place of safety 
from the storm. 

10. FsJtigwndo. **ASbet ail one's exertions." Undostand te, 
which in some editions is expressed. 

II. Qwm, Yoit aUfuem. — Lubide, an archaism for Ubido, 

12. CffMi^can. ''Of saenfidng." i. e. Tanquam rem grtBtam 
devovere. — ^More usual Latinity would require ^olt^mlt; but Sal- 
lust is fond of unusual forms of expression. . 

18. Qnae ingemo exercentur. **Whichform the exercise of the 
mind." Literally, '* which are exercised upon by the mind." 

14. Memoria reman gestarum. ** The recording of past events." 
i. e. historical compositiim. — VirtuU. ** Excellence." — Praeiers-^ 
wtdMm. Understand esse miki. 

16. Per insolentiam, " From a feeling of vanity." iTtsoUnHa^ 
stzietly, is unusual or altered conduct, as when the head is turned 
with vanity and self-conceit. — Stadium laudando. ** By praismg my 
own profession," i. e. of an historian. Before extoUere understand me, 

16 ArepubUea, " From all participation in public afiairs." 
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2 17. Certe, &c. Sapply the eUipns «8 Mow* : " £ certe hoc 
fiusientf quibut^^^ &c. 

18. SakUare pUbem, ** To court the . favour of die popfulace.'* 
Referring to the acts of candidates in electioneering for office, going 
around, addressing in a friendly manner, shaking hands with voters, 

19. Quihtt teffipcribus. Sallust obtained the office of quaestor, 
which entitled him to a seat in the senate, at the age of twenty- 
seven, a few years afler the con^izacy of Catiline, and while the 
state was thrown into the greatest confusion by the acts of Ciodius 
and his followers. Ho was made tribune of the commons nz years 
after, on which occasion,, according to some authorities, Gato was 
his competitor, but, accordi];ig to others, when he was made pzastor. 
To his success over Cato the historian alludes in the words quaUs 
viiri, dec. If this competition occurred for the office mf pretor, he 
had no great reason to be proud of his success, since be obtained 
that magistracy entirely through the interest of Cassar. 

20. Merito. "On good grounds."— JueZioum omim fliutovitM. 
**Have altered my determination.'' — AHorwn negoiH*. ^Th« 
active employment of others." 

21. Q. Maximum. Quintus FabiusMazimus, the well-known op- 
ponent of Hannibal. — P, Sdpknum, The elder Africanus, who con* 
quered Hannibal in the battle of Zama. — SoUtoa, Understand esse. 

Q 1. Imagines, Among the Bomans, tiiose whose ancestors, or 
^ who themselves had borne any curule office, that is, had been consul, 
praotor, censor, or curule aedile, were called nobiles, and had the 
right of making images of themselves, which were kept vrith great 
care by their posterity, and exhibited only at funerals or on solemn 
occasions. These images were nothing more than the busts or 
effigies of the individuals, down to the shoulders, made of wax, and 
painted. They were placed in the o/rtunt, or hall, of the Roman 
house, enclosed in wooden cases. 

2. Scilicet non ceram iUamf dec. We must here resolve seilieH 
into Jt9, cranponent members (scire lieetf) and construe as follows ; 
Scire Ucet non ceram illam, &c. habere, " We may well suppose 
that neither the mere wax of which they were made, nor the fonh 
it had assumed, possessed such power in themselves." 

8. Eorum, " Of the former." Referring to their ancestors, and 
depending in construction on famam and gloriam. With vtrtu* 
supply sua ipsarum, " their own merit." Sallust here argues in U^ 
vour of history, as a means of exciting to noble and praiseworthy 
actions, by its recounting the deeds of former days. 

4. Hia vumbus, ** Amid the corruptioa of the day." i e. Amii 
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ikete manmrs that are now prevalent. — Quin eontendat, ** who does 3 
not seek to yie.** Quin is here equivalent to qui non. 

6. Homines rum, "Men of humble origin." literally, "new 
men.'* Those who were the first of their family that had raised 
themselves to any curule office, were called among the Romans, 
homines nom, in allusion to their recent admission among the no* 
biUty. 

6. Furiint et per latrodma. "By private intrigne and open 
fraud.*' The acts of peculation, and official plunder, of which the 
Roman magistrates were so frequently guilty, are here stigmatized, 
and they are spoken of as actually affording the means for farther ad- 
vancement in the state. Sallust himself is open to this charge. — ^Af- 
ter pUius we have rejected from the text, with some of the best edi- 
tions, the words quam horns artibusy as the idea is sufficiently ex- 
pressed by per virtiUem which precedes. 

7. Ac non perinde haheajUur. " And are not to be estima- 
ted according to the merit of those who fill them." Ac is more fre- 
quently employed after perinde than tU. But its occurrence at the 
beginning of the clause prevents its being again employed on the 
principle of euphony. 

8. lAbenus aUiasque. "Too freely and too far." Com- 
pare- remalks under note 1, page 1. — Redeo. Put here for eo, 
i. c. venio, the compound for the simple. " I now comete my subject." 

9. JugwiJuL Consult Historical lnAej..^-Numidarum. Nu- 
midia answers m some measure to the modem Algiers. Consult 
Geographical liidex. 

10. Airox. "Bloody." — Variaque victoria fiat, "And the suc- 
cess was various," i. e. and marked by various turns of fortune ; 
victory inclining sometimes to the side of the Romans, and then 
again to that of Jugu^tha. 

11. Obviamitum est. " Successfrd opposition was made." — Dp- 
vina et kumana cuncta. " All things religious and civH," i. e. fhe 
whole state. — StudOs cimlihus, " to the dissensions of the state," 
or simply, " civil dissensions." "Wiihfaceret understand sotum or 

V tantuMf " only." 

12. Pauca supra repetam. " I will take a brief review." 

13. Quo, ad cognoscendum, dec. " In order that all things may 
be clearer, and placed in a more distinct point of view, for the pur- 
pose of being thoroughly understood." Ad cognoseendum, literally, 
** for the knowing of them." The gerund, according to the gram- 
rrtarians, is here taken in a passive sense. The change of meaning, 
however, is rather owing to the idiom of modem languages, as ap- 
petn from the literal force of ad eognoscendum. 

13* 
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3 14* Bello Punico 9ecundo, Comult Historical Jndez, for an ac- 
count of the Punic wars, and also for some mention of the Cartha- 
ginisns, Hanmbal, and Masinissa, under their respectiye heads. — 
Post magidiudinem ncmims RomanL "Since the Roman name 
became illustrious." 

15. Cut postea Africanot ^c. The teim Afrkano is here put in 
the datiye by attraction to the dative of the person. In rendering 
the clause, Africano must be taken as equivalent to Africmd ot Af- 
ricamu. Thus, Est mihi nomen Jocaim^ " my name is John ;" for 
Sst naki nomen Joannu^ (or Joannu.) 

16. Praulara rei mUitarisfacinora, " Brilliant militaiy exploits.'* 
Consult note 4, page 2. — Sypha^. Consult Historical Index. 
The proper name Syphax is said to have the penult of the genitive 
common. It is on the contraiy always long, for the line in Clau- 
dian (Bell. Gild. 91.) where the short quantity occurs, " CompuU- 
WMS dirum Si^hacem, fractumque MeteUOf'^ ia now altered in the 
best editums, after a, conjecture of Barth's, and we read HambaUm 
finr Syphacem. 

17. Regi. Referring to Masinissa. 

18. Imperii vitaeque ejfus, dec. The grant of the Romans ceased 
with the life of Masinissa. His son Micipsa reigned merely over 
that part of Numidia which had originally belonged to his parent. 
Cirta, and the portion of Numidia which Syphax had possessed, were 
foimed into a Roman province. Hence imperii in the text refers to 
the bn^e of Masinissa in its iiiU exte^t, embracing what he had 
Toceived from the Romans. 

4 1. Ahswmtis, " Being carried off." 

2. Eodem cuUu, &c. " He reared at home in the same way as 
he did his own children." Ctdttis here has reference to every thing 
connected vriih the rearing of youth. It may be rendered more 
literally by tiie term " education." Thus, *< he k^t at his court, 
and trained up by the same system of education," &c. 

3. Imosu, The old dative for luxui. — Corrumpendum, " To be 
corrupted by them." Literally, "for a corrupting by means of 
them." Understand iUis in the ablative^ and consult note 13, 

4. Equitare, jtumUari, dec. " He engaged in feats of horseman- 
•b^, he learned to throw the lanoe," dec. The infinitive is here 
put for the imperfect of the indicative, a practice of which Sallust is 
periiaps fonder than any other vnriter. Grammarians term it the 
historical infatitivef as being principally used in historical narratives, 
m order to give an air of rapidity and animation to the sentence. 

• This construction is usoaJly explained by an ellipsis of coepU at co^ 
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pemiUf which may often be sappUed ; in other cases, howeyer, it 4 
will not accord with the sense. 

5. Et, cum omnu gloria anteiret. " And though he surpassed 
all in reputation." Omnis is put for omnes. Consult note 9, page 
1. — Esie, for erat. Consult note 4. So also we have in this same 
sentence, agere for agebtUf firire for feriebat, Jfuxrt for faatbaJt, and 
lo^ for loquehatwr. 

6. Huminem adoUsceniem, ** The young man." Sallust, by a 
species of archaism (note 9, p. 1.) here uses adoUscens, with homo 
expressed, as a verbal adjective. AdoUsceiu is, strictly speaking, 
a verbal, and means " one growing up." — Exacta sua aeUUe, *^ His 
own age being far advanced." 

7. Magis magisque crescere, '* Increased more snd more in 
reputation." Cretcere is here the ordinary infinitive, preceded in 
construction by hominem adUaeentem. 

8. Avida imperii^ ^kc. ** Eager after power, and huzried head- 
long to the gratification of its ruling propensity." Animi cupidinem 
ia an archaism for cupidinem alone. — OpportunUoM ntaeque^ &e. 
'* The favourable opportimity afiforded by his own and the age of his 
children, a circumstance which leads even moderate men astray by 
the hope of self-aggrandizement." 

9. SedUio. " Insurrection." — Bellum. ** War," i. e. civil war. 
• - "Anxius. * * Apprehensive." 

10. PopuUnribus. <* To his countrymen." 

11. NumwntiTU). Consult Geographical Index.-— Oitm mitteret, 
'< Being engaged in sending." — Oatentando virtuUm. '^ In ostenta« 
tioQsly displajring his valour." — Saevitia, ** By the furious braveiy." 

12. Impigro aique acri vngenio. " Of a quick and penetrating 
turn of mind." — P. SdpiomM. The younger Afiricanus, called also 
Aemilianus. — Morem hostktm, " The mode of fighting practised 
by the enemy." 

1. Quorum aUerum. Referring to his being wise in council. — ^ 
Adftrre. " To generate." 

3. Res asperas, ** Difficult enterprises." — Agere for agehat ; so 
habefe for hahebat, and amplecH for amplectebatur. This peculiar- 
ity in Sallust's style need no longer be noted by us. The student 
will easily discover it himself. (Consult note 4, page ^.y^Magis 
magisquey dec. " He became more and more attached to him every 
day." 

3. Mumficewtia a/nimi, 6cc. " A generosity of spirit and shrewd- 
ness of intellect." — Quis for quibus, 

4. Poiiores. " Possessed of nu>re charms." — DomL " At home," 
i. 6. at Rome. — Apud sodos dan magit juam hmesti, ** Men i»> 
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5 ther of note among onr Bllies, than leallj possessed of integrity.'^ 

Equivalent to magnam potitis quam honam famam kaberUeg. 
6. Non mediocrem animum. "The ambitious spirit." 

6. Jtomae omnia venalia esse. Meaning that he could pnichase, if 
he pleased, the kingdom of Numidia from the Romans, after the 
death of Micipsa. The power of Jugurtha^s bribes will be seen in 
the course of the nairative. 

7. Revorti. An atchaism for reverti. — Prcietorium. " The gene- 
ral's tent.)" i. e. his own (Scipio's) tent. The name of praetor vna 
anciently common to all the Roman magistrates, and, in its primi- 
tive acceptation, means a commander, or general^ {Is qui praeit 
jure et exercihi. Varro.) The term praetorium is often used to de- 
note not only the tent of the commander, but also the space aronnd 
for his retinue and body-guard ; not, however, in this passage. 

8. PvUice, quam privatim. " Publicly rather than privately," 
i. e. by public services, rather than by private interest. — Qudlms 
for aliquibus. — Periculose a paucis emi, <&c. Implying that the 
kingdom of Numidia belonged to the whole Roman people, and not 
to a few of the nobility. That if he sought to obtain it from the latter 
by bribery, he would only be exposing himself to danger. , 

9. In suds artibus. " In the exercise of those abilities which he 
possessed." — UUro. ** Of their own accord," i. e. without any ex- 
ertion on his part. — ProperanHua. "Too eagerly," i. e. should 
^tempt to expedite his elevation to the throne by bribery. 

10. Pro nostra amiciHa. " As a ftiend." Literally, " in considera- 
tion of our mutual friendship." 

11. Igitur reXy &c. " The kmg, therefore, when he learned from 
the general's letter, that the things which he had heard from rumour 
were true." Ita esse, equivalent to ita esse tUi aceeperat. " Were 
so as he had heard." — Cum virtiUe viri, &c. " Strongly influenced 
both by the merit of the man, and his popularity with the Romans.** 

O 1- Cum Jugurtka. The presence of the preposition marks the 
familiar nature of the address to Jugurtha, which aj^roached in fact 
to a conversation. 

2. In mewm regnum. " Into my kingdom," i. e. as oniB of my 
heirs. In this assertion of Micipsa there was evidently no truth, 
and Jugurtha himself, as appears from the begmning of the next 
chapter, viewed it in this hght.—Existumans non minus, dtc. 
" Thinking that I would be no less dear to you. than to my own 
chfldren, in case I should become the father of any." According to 
this declaration of Micipsa, he adopted Jugurtha before he had any 

oflfepring of his owri: The waat of truth in this assertion speaks fei 
Itself. *^ 
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Z. NequeearttfcdsumhahUt, Understand m«. <* Nor did that 6 
expectation deceive me." Falsum hdbuit is equivalent to fefeUU.—^ 
Tua, Understand /ofto, in the sense of *** exploits.'* 

4. Gloria honoramsH, " Thou hast decked with glory." — No- 
men famUiae renovatum. " The name of our family has been re- 
vived." It had been previously rendered illustrious by the exploits 
of Massinissa. 

6. Per regmfidem. " By the fidelity you owe my kingdom," i. 
e. as received into a share of it, and made one of its members. Al- 
luding to his adoption, and the obligation he was consequently un- 
der of aiding and defending the throne. — Beneficio meo. " By my 
kindness towards you." Alluding to his having adc^tod him. — 
Alienos. "Strangers." 

6. Non exercUuSj &c. This beautiful idek is borrowed from the 
dying speech of Cjrrus, in Xenophon, Cyrop. s. 7, 14. — Officio et 
fide. <* By kind offices, and by the exercise of fidelity." — Quia au- 
tern, " Now, who." — Amieior. Understand debet esse, — Tuis, " To 
your own relations." 

7. Dildbuntur. " Fall gradually to ruin." 

8. Ne aUter quid eveniat. " That nothing may happen contrary 
to my wishes," i. e. literally, " otherwise than I could wish." — Opu^ 
lerUior. " The more powerful." This term literally means, " pow- 
erful in resources," pollens opibus. — Cdite, observtUe. " Cherish, 
respect." — Hune. The pronoun indicates the proximity of Jugurtha 
to the couch of the dying monarch. — Sumsisse. " To have adopt- 
ed." The more usual, but less accurate, form, is sumpsisse. 

9. Fieta, "Insincerely." Literally, "mere fictions." — Pro tern- 
pore, <Scc. " Gave an affectionate answer, suited to the occasion." 
Pro tempore^ literally, in consideration of the occasion. 

1. Justa. " His obsequies." Understand /uTi^a. We have it iT 
expressed in Caesar. B. C. 6, 4, JusHs funenbus confecHs. — Re- 
guli. " The princes." Adherbal, Hiempsal, and Jugurtha. The 
term regulus is here employed, not so much with reference to their 
age, as to the division of the kingdom among them. It denotes 
properly " a petty monarch." — Minumus, " The youngest." Un- 
derstand natu. 

2. Ferox, "Violent." — IgnobilitatemJugurthae. "The ignoble 
oirth of Jugurtha." QtUa matemo genere impar erat. " Because his 
origin was base on the mother's side." Literally, " because he was 

, unequal, or inferior," &c. The allusion is to Jugurtha's having 
Deen bom of a concubine. 

3. Dextra Adherbalem adsedit. " Sat down on the right hand of 
Adherbal." The accusative Adherbalem is governed by 0(2 in com* 
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7 position. DextraJB here equiyalent to a dextra. — FaJtigaius a 
fatrt, " Being wearied out by the importunities of his brother."— 
In partem alteram. " To the opposite sidp." 

4. Cum multa dissererent. " In the midst of a long discussion." — 
Jacit. " Throws out the remark," i. e. proposes. — ResciTidi. " Should 
be repealed." — Parum ammo valuisse. " Had not been strong in 
mind." His judgment had been impaired by age and sickness, 
according to Jugurtha. 

5. Ipsum iUum. Referring to Jugurtha. — Quod verhim, &c. 
" This remark sank more deeply into the bosom of Jugurtha," &c. 
— Ira et metu anxius, " Distracted with rage and fear." — Molvru 
"He plotted."--Parare. "He contrived."— Tarrfiiw. "Too 
slowly," i. e. tardms quam voluerai. " More slowly than he 
wished." 

6. Propter dissensionem. "To prevent mutual disputes."— 
Maturius. " First." Literally, " sooner." — Loca propinqua thc" 
sauris. It seems to have been the custom with the monarchs of 
that land to keep the royal treasures in several strongholds. Thus, 
in the 37th chapter of this history, the town Suthul is mentioned, as 
having been employed for that purpose ; in the 75th chapter, Thala ; 
in the 92d chapter, a castle is spoken of; and Strabo finally calls 
Capsa, rd ya^o<pv\aLKiov roi; 'lovyoUpda, 

7. Proxumuslictor. "Chief lictor." i. e. chief attendant. The 
Cctors went before those whom they attended, one by one, in a 
regular line. The foremost was called lictor primus^ and the hind- 
most, who immediately preceded the magistrate, was called lictor 
proximusy or postremus, and used to receive and execute the com- 
mands of the individual on whom he attended. Masinissa had been 
allowed by the Roman senate to assume the badges jof curule mar 
gistracy, in consideration of his valuable services. In this way, 
lictors became a part of the retinue of the Numidian i^onarchs. 
Some, however, suppose that Sallust merely uses the term lictor on 
this occasion in accordance with tjie custom of other Roman writers, 
who applied terms, which only suited the institutions of their own 
country, to tiie customs and usages of other nations. 

8. Quern miimtrum. "Which tool." — Clavia adviierinas, 
" False keys." CUeois for claves. The gates of the house, not, as 
some maintain, of the city, are meant. — Venhirum. To the city, 
namely, where Hiempsal was residing. 

9. Diversi. "In different directions." Literally, "taking dif- 
ferent routes." — Oceursantes. " Meeting them." — Strepitu et tu^ 
multa. " With uproar and confusion." — Tugurio mulieris anciUae. 
^ In an obscure apartment, belonging to a nudd-servant." Tugw- 
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Hum is- here employed to denote a mean or poor apartment, such 7 
as slaves were lodged in. With regard to the expression mulieris 
anciUae, it may be remarked, that ancilla, strictly speaking, is an 
adjective, and is so used by the older writers, whom Sallust here 
imitates : not, however, by those of a later age. 

1. Omras^pu. For omnespLe. — In duos partis discedunt. " They 8 
separate into two parties.*' Partia for partes. — lUum (Utenim^ 

" The other," L e. Jugortha. The pronoun iUe here represents, by 
a species of archaism, the definite article, which the Latin language 
wants. 

2. Partim vi, <kc. ** Some by force, others of their own consent." ' 
Partim, here used in the sense of alias, and elsewhere in Sallust for 

an adverb, is in fact the old accusative of pars, for the later form 
partem, and governed by quod ad, or secundum, understood. 
< 3. Tamen etsi. An archajjsm for tametsi. 

4. Inprovinciam. "Into the Roman province." i. e. theteni* 
tory of Carthage, which the Romans, after the death of Massinissa, 
on whom they had bestowed it for the period of his life, formed into 
a province. 

6. Juguriha, patraiis eonsiliis. After this in some editions we 
have postqtuan amm Nunudiapotiebaiur, This, however, is entirely 
supeifluous, and is abready implied in patratis eonsiliis. 

6. Quis. For quibus. — Uti expUant. "To satisfy folly."— 
Quemeumqtbe possint, &c. " To gain over whomsoever they can by 
dint of bribery." Some editions read quaecunque, &c. "To ac- 
complish whatever they can," dtc. The reading in the text, how- 
ever, is more animated and forcible. 

7. Aliisque. " And to others," namely, of the nobility.— ilttc/o- 
ritas. "Influence" in the senate. — Invidia. "Odium." — In 
gratiam et favorem. " Into the good graces and favour." 

8. Singidos ex senatu ambiundo^ " By going around to each 
individual of the senate," i. e. by a personal ^application to the 
senators individually. — Ne graoius in eum eorutUeretur. " That 
too severe measures should not be taken against him." 

9. Senaitts. " An audience on the part of the senate." 

10. Procuratione. " In the administration of it." — Ceterumjus 
eiimperium, &c. "That the rightful sovereignty, however, was 
Tested in you." Literally, " that the right and sovereignty," dec. 

1. Cognatarum. " Of kindred."— ud^/innm. " Of relatives." 9 
CogwUi are relations by the father's side ; Agnati, on the mo« 
therms side ; Adfiinu, by marriage. Compare Taylor's Elements of 

ike Cwil Law, p. 314 ssq., and HiWs Synonyms, p. 61. 

2. Habere. Some editions mad habiturum esse. The prsienty 
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9 however, is more forcible, and oairies with it an air of greater eep* 
tainty. — Cum a^arem. '* While I was zealotisly acting in ac- 
cordance with." The stadent will note the peculiar force of the 
£requentatii^e.-^£if jam aJb stripe^ &c. <* And even by my rery 
lineage the ally and Mend," &c. i. e. the hereditary ally and firiend. 

8. Atque ego, dec. The. general idea, intended to be conyeyed 
by this whole passage, is as follows : I could have wished, conscript 
fathers, since I was destined to be plunged into this misery, that 
t might have been able to implore your aid, rather on account of my 
own services, than those of my ancestors ; and above all, that I 
might have merited the gratitude of Rome, without needing her pro* 
tection ; or that, in case I did stand in need of it, I might have 
veceived it as my due. As, however, innocence is of itself but a 
weak defence, ^c. 

4. VeUem, To he rendeteAzB if voltti»sem.^^Iltea, *< Services Aal 
I might have rendered."--^0& majcrum beneficia. " On account of 
any rendered by my ancestors.*^ — Ac maxume. " And above all."— 
Deberi mihi. " That fayours might haye been ovring to me. "— 
Secundum ea. "Next to this," or, more freely, "in the next place.'' 
Equivalent to secundo loco juibus. Some editions read secun^m 
with a comma after it, separating it from ea, Secunditm will then 
mean " in the next place," and ea be joined in construction with 
detideranda esserU, 

6. Neque mihi in manufidt, &c. " Nor was it in my power to 
form the character of Jugurtha." Literally, '< to effect what kind 
of person Jugurtha should be." After foret the yeib eficert m&f 
' be understood, although this is not necessary, since the clausei 
qaaUa foret Jttgurtha, may be regarded as the subject nominatiye to 
fuit, 

6. Quo tempore^ &c. This refers to the Romans, who were, at the 
time to which the prince alludes, engaged in an important and diiE« 
cult war with theOarthaginians, and might be faithful, but could 
not, vThen their resources were thus pre-occupied, prove very efficient 
allies. Ejus refers to fopdo Romano, 

7. Qucrwm progemem. Supplying. Qieorttm refers to /omt^ 
a c(^ectiye noun, and to the idea of majores implied in it— ^NikU 
causae. ** No other plea." — De/brmatus aerumms, ** Forlorn and 
wretched." 

8. Tamen erat, ** Still it were." Etat jb hexe used instead of 
9ssei, to denote more of certainty by means of the indicative.->*jlVe^ 
eujusquamf dec. *^ And tiiat the kingdom of no one should increaee 
in power, by the commission of crime." There is no need of on* 
dflmtanding) as some do, the yerb paH ato nefMt 
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0. Vo8 in mea injuria, dec. ** Yoa an treated with contempt in 
the injustice that is done me." Despicere tlvnjn implies that the 
person despising thinks meanly of the person despised, as compared 
with hhnself. CotUemnere denotes the absolute vileness of an 
object. 

'10. PoHammum. « Of all others.** 

11. Sempeme in sanguhUf dec. <* Shall we always be exposed 
to the honors of bloodshed, to the sword, to exile V — Inedume*. 
** Powerful.** Literally, " safe,** i. e. from Roman power and d(h 
mmion.— Jure. "Aa a matter of course.** Equiralent to jure 
necessiiaiis. 

1. iZZtf pestis. ** That plague.'* Referring to the Carthagmians. lOL 
— PAcem agitabamus. The frequentatrre is frequently employed 

by Sallust for the simple yerb to give more fulness to the style. 
Agiiabamua is here put for tLgehaamu.-^Quis for quibut.'-^Quem * 
hususeiU. ** Him, whom you might have ordered us to regard as 
such.** 

8. Sese eefirens. An archaism for sese efferens, and this equira* 
lent to elaius, '* hurried away.**— *ii^jti« eodem* ** And who was at 
the same time.** 

8. ladem. An archaism for iisdem. — Nikil mtm») quam, dec. " Ex- 
pecting nothing 80 little as violence or war, in a country subjected 
to your authority.** 

4. Extorrem patriae dec. The student will note the imitation of 
the Greek idiom, in which Sallust here indulges. Effecit me extor- 
reniy dec.) u4 eeaem, instead of effecit uH ego nihil minus quean, &e. 
extpectane, eieuti Metis, extorris patria, 'domo, inops, coopertus 
miseriis, ubiois tutius quam in regno meo essem, 

5. MuUum lahwem susdpere. " Undertook an arduous task.** 
The prince now enters on the following argument :— *If my ancestors 
embraced the friendship and alliance of Rome, not from motives of 
indolence, nor from a wish to lead an easy and inactive life, but 
well knowing, on the contrary, how many arduous labours they 
would have to perform, and how much would be expected from 
them by the Roman state as a proof of their fidelity ; and if they 
rendered all these services, and gave all these proofs of their smcerity 
and attachment ; surely I, their descendant, have some light to 
expect both commiseration and aid at your hands. 

6. Quod in familia nostra fuit, dec. "What was in the power 
of our family to perform, it did ; that it might aid you, namely, in all 
your wars.** Our idiom requires the past tense of the indicative ; 
** it aided you in all your wars.** 

7. Tertium, " Ghd becoming a third,*' by adoption.-*ilft8riMr« 

* 14 
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\Q Refetring to Jiigurtha. Some editions have a&er,refeixiiigof oomM 
to the speaker. 

8. Generis praesidia, &c. '< All the supports of my family tn 
cut oS."'^NiUu.rae concessit, ''Has paid the debt of nature.'' 
Literally, ''has yielded to nature/* i. e. to the imiversal law of, 
nature. 

8. Quern mimime deeuit. " Whom such a deed least of all be- 
came/* i. e. who should hare been the last to do it. The clause- 
refers to propinquus, not to fratri. 

10. A^ifines, amicos, dec. "One disaster has crushed one, 
another has crushed another, of my relatives, my friends, the rest of 
those who were near to me.** Sallust is very fond of the construction 
with aUus. It must be repeated in translating. 

11. Pars .... acti An instance of the figure which gram- 
marians call sjrnesis, where the adjective, participle, dec. r^er to 
the person or penons implied by a word, and do not agree in gender 
with the word itself. AcH, in this clause, and ohjectit in the next, 
refer to adfineSf anUcif and propinqui, and agree with them in 
gender. 

12. Exigunt. "Drag ouV*—Necessanis, "Friendly.** Ne- 
cessaria are here opposed to adversOf and denote those acts of kind- 
ness and afifection which we are necessarily led to expect from those 
who are connected with us by the ties of consanguinity. And hence 
the term necessitudo is used for relationship or any intimate con- 
nexion. Adherbal expected from Jugurtha the kindness and affec- 
tion of a brother, but only met with acts of hostility. 

13. Nunc verOf dec. This is an instance of what the logicians 
call the argument a fortiori. Even though I had not been stripped 
of my kingdom and all my resources, remarks Adherbal, still, if any 
unexpected injury had been done me, I would have implored youi 
aid. How much more ought I to implore it now, when an exile and 
a beggar! 

14. Omnsum hmestarum rerum. " Of all things suitable to my 
rank.*' 

15. Oh vestram amicitiam. "On account of your firiendship 
towards us,** i. e. our alliance with you. — Majorum meorum, dec 
" Very many a memorial of the hostilities committed by my fore- 
fathers,** i. e. committed by them against the neighbouring nations 
in furtherance of the Roman power. 

I J 1. PostremOj Masinissa, dec. A new argument. I cannot obtaia 
any aid firom other powers ; and even if I could, the injunctions of 
my father Masinissa would not permit me to do so. He taught us 
to look to you for aid in< all our difficulties. It is yours therefore to 
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render the assistance which I claim, and the more so too, as you J 1 
ire fiilly able to afford it. 

2. Una nUbis occidendwm esse. " That we must fall along with 

3. Magfd esHSf &c. " You are become a great and powerful 
people." OpuUnhis is here equivalent to opilms potens. — Omma 
secwnda, 6lc, " All things prosper with you, and are obedient to 
your sway," i. e. all your undertakings are crowned with success, 
and every thing 3rield8 tt> your power. 

4. Quos put for aliquos. — Parum cogmta. " HI undeistood by 
them." Referring to their ignorance of Jugurtha^s real character, 
and hinting that he only wishes to make tools of them in furthering 
his own views, and screening himself from punishment. — TranS" 
vorsos. " Astray," i. e. from the path of duty and honour. 

* 6. Fatigare^ " Are importuning." — Fingere me verba, " That 
I feign what I say," i. e. that my grievances are all pretended.— 
Cui liaierU manere. " When I might have remained." 

6. Qtud uHnam, &c. " But would that I may see." The use 
of quod before many conjunctions, &c., merely as a copulative, ap- 
pears to have arisen from the fondness of the Latin writers for the 
connexion by means of relatives. 

7. Ne. "Yes !" The more usual form is nae, from the Greek 
pat. — Qui nunc sceleribus suis, &c. ** Who is now emboldened by, 
and glories in, his crimes." 

8. Jam jam, fraJter^ dec. The mention of his brother in the pre- 
vious sentence, reminds him of all that brother's misfortune, and he 
bursts forth therefore into an invocation full of the strongest feeling. 
'^Kegmua. Understand tantum or tantummodo. So in Greek, 
fB6vov is often omitted after the particles oi and ftfi, and must be sup- 
plied in translating. 

9. Rerum humanarum. ** Of the instability of human affairs.'^ — An 
regno eonsulam. " Or consult for the welfare of my kingdom,** 
i. e. by making peace with, the usurper, save my subjects from the 
horrors of a war.— -Oup'iw vitae nectsque, &c. *' Since my own life 
or death depends entirely on the aid which I am soliciting from 
others," i. e. since I have no other quarter from which to expect 
even personal safety but the Roman power ; while, on the other 
hand, I am every moment in dread of death from the violence of Ja. 
gurtha. 

10. Emori. " A speedy death." The infmitive here supplies the 
^ace of a noun, or, more correctly speaking, is employed in its true 
character. For this mood, partaking of the nature of a noun, has 
been called by grammarians the ** verb's noun," (ffvo/ia *p^naTcsJ) 
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1 1 The reason of this appellation is more apparent, however, in Greek, 
from its taking the prepositive article before- it in all cases ; as rd 
Ypa^eiVj Toi Ypa<^iv^ -m ypa^av. The same construction is not un- 
known in English. Thus Spenser : — 

" For not to have been dipped In Lethe lak^ 
Could save the son of Thetis from to die." 

11. Ncit jure contemtuSf &c. *^ And that I might not iqppear a 
just object of contempt." Cortius reads m'vcrc instead oijure, and 
makes it equivalent to viverem, regarding viderer as a mere appen- 
dage to the sentence, in imitation of the Greek idiom, where words 
that refer literally to what appears to be the case, are sometimes 
taken in the sense of reality, and refer to what is actually the case ; 
such as 4faivo>, doKi<i}f 6lc, Other editions have vere, 

13. Neqv£ mvere lubet. " Life neither possesses any charms."— 
Ite obviam injuriae. ** Set your faces against injustice." — Tabes' 
cere. ** To fall by degrees to ruin.'^ A metaphor borrowcid from 
the effects of a wasting malady on the human frame. The guilt of 
Jugurtha is to prove, if unchecked by Roman power, a corroding 
canker, that wiU consume by> degrees all the prosperity of Nu- 
midia. 
13 1. Cauasa, "The justice of their cause." — SamHam, " Cm- 
eUty.^-^UUro. " "Vfithout any provocation." — Qtiodinjuriam, &c. 
" Because he had not been able to commit the wrong that he in- 
tended.*' — Aliumac. " Other than." — Utrique, " Both parties," 
i. e. Adherbal and Jugurtha's ambassadors. 

2. Gratia depravati. ". Corrupted by their mfluence." Pars 

depravati, by synesis. Consult note 11, page 10. — Viriutem, 
" The merit." — Gratia, voce. " By private influence, by openly 
opposing the measure." — Pro aUeno scdcre, &c. " They strove to 
screen the crime and infamy of another, as if in support of their own 
reputation." 

d. Carius. Agreeing with aequutnf the nearer noun. — Cmse^ 
bant. The verb censeo is specially appUed by the Roman writers 
to a senator's expression of opinion in debate. — AemUius Scomtus. 
Consult Historical Index.— FofTtoMm impudeniemque, " The noto- 
rious and barefaced." Famosam is here equivalent to de qwa mul* 
ta fatna erat. — PoUuta licentia. " This gross corruption."— Znm- 
<Kam. " Public odium." Popular resentment. — A ccnsueta hibi* 
dine, " From its accustomed cupidity.." 

. 4. Qui. Referring to sejtaiorum, as implied in pars. — Decern Is* 
gatL " Ten commissioners." — Obtinuerat. " Had possessed."*- 
L. Opmius. For this, and the other names that occur in the clanse, 
consult Historical Index.— -iicnrume tiOoriaimi &c. " Had mad« 
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Paf& 
a veiry cruel tue of the vietoiy gained' by the nobility over the com- ][2 
noons.*' According to Plutarch, not less than three thousand of the 
lower orders were slain on this occasion. {VU. Grauk. c. 18.) 

6. AicwratitsufM. ''With the most studied respect." — Famae, 
/Ue. Some editions read/omo,' an old form Uafamae, the dative. 
We faaye given the regular form for the dative at once. Fid^ is by 
ui archaism forfidei, 

. .6. MaureUutiam. Consult Geographical Index. — IlUmaUeram. 
** The othe^." lUam is here used, by an archaism, with the force 
of the Greek article.— iSpect^, quam untf potiorem. " Better in ap- 
pearance than reality.'' 

7. Res postulare videtur. ** My subject here seems to require of 
me." — AtHngere. "To touch slightly upon," i. e. to give a brief 
account. — Atperitatem. ** The difficulty of travelling." Literally, 
''the wikbess or ruggedness of the country." — MtTois frequentaia 
wuni. " Are less frequented." Cortius ttke»freqiie7Uatd sunt in the 
sense of habitata sunt. The other meaning, however, appears, upon 
a careful examination of the passage, to agree better with ^e context. 

1. De is haudfacilef dtc. ** Of these I cannot easily speak with [^3 
any degree of certainty." Jf by an archaism for its. — Absdvam. 

"I will despatch." ^ 

2. Jit partem tertiam, &c. " Have reckoned Africa as a third 
part." literally, " have set down Africa for a third part." Some 
read in parte tertia. But the best manuscripts are in favour of the 
other lection, and the literal translation we have given shows its 
propriety.— Pouet tantkfnmodOf dec. Understand wluerunty or 
else posuerunt. Yarro is one of those who make but two divisions 
of the ancient world. His words me: **Ut omnis natura in coehim 
et terram dwisa est, sic coetum in regioneSf terra in Asiam et Eu* 
rcpom." <L. L. 4.) 

8. Ea finis habet. ** It has for its boundaries." Finis fox fines 
SaQust, having been governor of Numidia, was well acquainted with 
the general outlines of A&ica, as far as that country was known to 
the Romans. His account, however, of the eaily history of the 
people of Africa is of no value whatever, nor does he appear to 
hare believed it himself. 

4. Fretam nostri maris et oceani. " The strait connecting our sea 
with the ocean." The straits of Gibraltar are here meant, called 
by the Romans fretam Gaditanum or Heradeum. The Mediter- 
raneaii was styled mare nostrum by the Latin writers, from the 
circumstance of the Italian peninsula projecting into it. 

6. Dediuem UUitudinem. "A wide sloping tract." Consult Greo- 
paphical Index.«-Jlfare saemmj hnportuosum. " The sea of A^ 

14» 
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J 3 n<:ftu tempestttous, and ill-BOpplied with harboun." The tena 
importuotum apparenUj contradicts the expression pcrtuon&r, sp^ 
plied at the close of the preceding chapter to the part of Numidift 
assigned by the Roman conunissioners to Adherbal : there, however, 
it only means " better provided with harbours" than the part given 
to Jugurtha, without meaning to convey the idea that ihey were m^ 
ny in number. 

6. Arbori infecundus. Understand /«renia« or some equivalent 
term. Arbori is put for airboribw. — Codo, terra, &c. " From the 
sky, from the earth, there is a scarcity of water," i. e. rain seldom 
falls, and the rivers and springs are few in number. — Genus ikoim- 
num. *^ The natives." Literally, " the race of men," (i. e. that 
inhabit it.) — DissohU, " Gradually carries off." — MaUfid generiti 
"Of a hurtful kind." 

7. Quamquam ah eafamoy 6cc. " Although it differs fiom that 
account which is the prevalent one among most persons ; etiH, as it 
h<tf been explained to us out of the Punic volumes, whidh were said 
to have been those of king Hiempsal, and as the inhabitants of that 
land deem the fact to be, I will relate m as brief a manner as pos- 
sible. The truth of the narrative, however, shall rest with the au- 
thors of it." Whatever these books may have been, it does not- 
appear that the information derived from tiicm by Sallust was of the 
most accurate character. (Compare note 3.) 

8. Gaetuli et Libyea, For these and other names occurring in 
the course of this account, consult the Historical, or Greographical 
Index, as the case may be. — Quia, For quUnu. — Humi paimhun. 
" The herbage of the ground." — Vagi, palantes, " Without any 
fixed habitation, wandering to and fro." 

9. HerctUeg. All this is a mere fable.-^iSi^' quifue. ** Each for 
himself." Quique is put qttoque, and petente is in fact understood, 
though not translated. — DUabitur, " Melts away." 

10. Intra oceanum magia, " More upon the ocean," i. e. near- 
er the ocean. According to this account, which, however, is purely 
fabulous, they settled on the coast of Africa, without the straits of 
Gibraltar, where the land, bending outward, appears to be embraced 
by the Atlantic, and, as it were, folded in its arms. Hence the lit- 
eral meaning of the text k, " more within the ocean." 

11. Emwndi, ami mutandi. ** Of obtaining it by purchase or ex? 
change." Referring to the timber. — Ignara lingua. "An un- 
known language," i. e. an ignorance of the language spoken in that 
country. — Commercia. " All trafl&c." 

I4t ^' T<^^A'^^' agroa. "In trying the pasturage." — Numidaa. 
Th^ etymology here given is of dd value whatOTer. If the oame 
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AJMWirftff really denote a paitoral people, and be deriTed from \^ 
96^f (**pa8tiire,*') as Sallturt aupposea, it most have been given to 
the peqde who bore it by the Greeks, among whom the temi 
Noiit6itt was applied to pastoral nations in gSneial. Le Clere {ad 
Genet. 10, 6.) deriyes the appellation Numiiae froqn the Phoenician 
Tfemoudm, '* wanderers." 

2. MapaUa, This term sppean to be analogous to our English 
Woid **huts." The Numidian nutpaUa were constracted of reeds 
•nd other similar materials, aecorduig tp Silius Italicos (17, 88.) 
Vrom Sallnst's description they would seem to have resembled the 
dwellings of many barbarous tribes of the present day. The ancient 
writers make mention also of Numidian magaUa, According to 
eome, the nu^o/ta were fixed abodes, forming villages and towns ; 
whereas the mapalia were moveable dwellings, and were carried 
about on wagons according as this nomadic race changed their 
place of residence. Mapalia has the first syllable short, but magoHa 
long. Servius makes the true orthography of the latter magariOf 
and derives the word from the Phoenician magoTf equivalent as h« 
inlinms us, to the Latin **fnlla.** 

8. Incurvii UUeribus teeta, " Formed of sloping sides meetiqg 
at the top m a Toofy-^Carinae. " The hulls." 

4. Suh sole magis, "More under the sun,"i. e. nearer th« 
equator.-— ^& ardoribui, " From the heats of the torrid aume."-*- 
Mique, Referring to the Modes and Armenians united with the 
Libyans.— fV^o. " Merely by a strait." Understand tantum. 

6. Mauros pro Medi$ adpellantes. This etymology is of no value. 
Sochait, with more probability, deduces the name Mauiri from the 
Phoeniciaa Maukarm, meaning ** the fifftheet people," fot after the 
Mauri came the Western ocean. 

6. Nmnme Nwmidae, " Under the name of Numidians." Their 
maw Jomt.'^Propter multihuitnefit. *< In consequence of an over- 
flowmg population."— Qtta«, proxume Carihagiium, "Which* 
Ifk^ in aid immediate vicinity of Carthage." The student will 
nofee the ^construction, loca^ quae .... appeUaiwr. The relative 
here agrees with the following word in the singular, in place of that 
verb being put in the plural. It is the usual practiee of Cicero 
to connect the relative in agreement or gendJer with a following 
word. Some grammarians term this the Greek construction. 

7. Utrique, Refeiring to the parent state <rf the Numidians, and 
to the colony that went forth fiN>m it. — Bi, qui ad noeirum, dee. 
Befening to the colony alone. — Quia lAbyee, &c. The reason 
assigned by SaUust for the more r^pil growth and the greater vepo- 
tatioA of the coloojis, that they «&counteiedin the libyans a Ibe «f 
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\4t^^ S'^^"^ power and of no very warlike habits. Hence they socm 
made themselves conspicuous bj the conquest of these. Whereas 
the parent state, though it had become in some degree united widi 
the Gaetuli by intermaxriage, yet still found in many tribes of that 
nation yexy powerful opponents^ who prevented by their continual 
hostilities any very rapid increase of national strength. It will bo 
perceived that Sallust, in the course of this histoiy, makes the 
Gaetuli a distinct people from the Numidians, so that the union to 
which he refers could not have been a very strong or extensive one. 

8. Para inferior. Referring to the part " nearer the sea,** i. e. 
the shores of the Mediterranean. — Cancessere. " Became merged.'* 
— Imperaruium. ** Of their conquerors.** The trnperante* are the 
members of the colony, the victi otrnies are the Libyans. 

9. Originibus. "To their parent states,*' i. e. the cities of 
Phoenicia, from which the colonies that founded them had come. 

10. Ad Catabathmon. "Beginning, with the Catabathmus.*' 
More literally, " On the side of the Catabaihmus.** The Gatabath- 
mus, it will be remembered, was made, in the 17th chapter, the 
eastern limit of Africa, by which arrangement Egypt became part of 
Asia. — Secwndo mari. " And following the seacoast.** 

11. Theredn. The Grre^k genitive plural (Qripai<a») Latinizedi 
and put for the more common Latin form Theraeorum, The The- 
reans were the natives of Thera. Consult Geographical Index. 

12. Leptis. The city of LepHs Magna is here meant. The one 
alluded to in the beginning of the chapter is Leptis Parva. 

13. Philaenanarae. "The altars of the Phaaeni.'* We have 
here the Greek genitive plural (^iXaivuv) again Latinized. An ac- 
coimt of the Philaeni, and the manner of their death, is given in the 
79th chapter of this history. — Quern. Understand locum. 

14. Post. "After this,** put for postea. — Super Numidiam. 
** To the south of Numidia,** i. e. above Numidia in an inland di- 
rection. — Alios inadHus vagos agitaf-e. " That others, being in & 
less civilized state, lead a wandering life.** Agitare is put for the 
simple verb agere, to give a fuller sound to the clause, a practice 
very common in Sallust. 

16. Aethiopas. The Aethiopes, according to our historian, would 
seem to have occupied the central parts of Africa from east to west. 

16. Pleraqtie ex Pumcis oppida. The more usual form would 
be pUraque ex Punicis oppidis. The Greek idiom is here imitated. 
— Quos nomssume kahierant. " Of which that power had been 
latest possessed.** Referring to the territories of the Carthaginians 
just before their overthrow by the Romans. Habuerant applies to 
the Carthaginians, not to the RomaiiB. 
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1. h^^eritabat, Forthenmpleveibtmperate. CcMualt note 14, |5 
page 14. — Cetera. " In all other raqpecta.'* 

2. Timorem aninu. An aichaism for Itmoran alone. — Praemia 
tceUris, ** The rewarda of hia guilt/' i. e. impomtjr, and the half 
of Numidia, inatead of the third part.-— Ceitum ratus, " Deeming 
that to be a fact." — Apud Nunumtiam. ** Before Numantia,^' i. e. 
in the Roman camp before that place. — Ammum iiUmdit, " He 
directa hia viewa." 

3. Quern peUhat, "At whom he aimed," i. e. whom he waa 
preparing to attack. — Opportumu injuriae. " A fit aubject for in- 
juatice," L e. on whom injuriea might be inflicted withoat any 
danger. 

4. ConoertU, Snpply curnun emim, or aomething amilBr.— 
Dolare permotum, "Stong with indignation." The primitire 
meaning of dohr ia the amarting aenaation attendant on a wound. 
Itbecomea therefore a atrong term when allied to the moral feel- 
ings. — Eamque rem heUi causeamfore. Jugurtha hoped that Adher<> 
bal would be cmahed bj him before the Romans could interfere, 
and that then he could eaailybuy off the reaentment of the latter^ 

5. CoTUumeUoea dicta, "An inanlting reply." Contemejio, 
whence the adjective is formed, gene^y denotes a direct and 
studied, insult, and is somewhat analogous, in this respect, to the 
Greek ^pis» — Quia tetitatum antea, 6lc. " Becauae, when tried 
on a former occasion, it had eventuated otherwise than he had es« 
pected," L e. it had not succeeded according to his ezpectatioiis, 
{cesserat eecus ac iperaverat.) 

6. Ammo jam inoaserat. " He had ahready grasped in thoo^." 
— Qua pergebat, " Wherever he marched." Qua for quaeungue, 
— Praeiae agere. This e]q>ression is proper^ applied to that 
species of booty which can be driven off, such aa cattle, flocka, dfcc 
I^ the caae of inanimate plunder the verb /err« is employed. Hence 
the common phrase in Latin, agere et ferre hostUia ; in the Qxeek» 

8y«iy Kol ^ipsiv* 

7. Eo proceesum. " That mattera had come to such a pass."— 
Neceeeaario. Equivalent to neeeetitaU eoactue, and implying thai 
Adherbal only took up arms because absolutely forced so to do. The 
term necessario, therefore, does not sppeu auperfluoua in thia pa»- 
sage, as some contend. — IHe extremum. We have here the old 
form of the genitive aingular of dieif inatead of diet. Compare the 
words of Priscian : — " Veteres frequerUuMtme imfemuntur eimilem 
ablatho protuUsae in hoe decUnaitone {edL quinta) tarn gemHwum 
fuam dativum,*^ (7, 19.) 

1. Obscuro etiam turn Hmtme. " The light (of the i|ipKoachiiig 16 
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I g day) being still as yBt obscure.''— Parftm. " Some." — Togatorufn, 
'* Of Romans." Referring to the Romans (whether natives of Rome 
or provincials enjo3ring the rights of citizenship) who were dwelling 
at Cirta for commercial or other purposes. The Romans, from their 
use of the toga, were called gens togaJtOy or simply togati. The 
Greeks, from their wearing the paUium, were denominated by the 
Romans, puUiatif or gens palliata ; and &e Gauls, from their use of 
the braccae, a species of striped under-gBnnent8„^e9» braccata. 
. 2. Vineis, The vineae were machines in the form of sheds, and 
constructed of wood and hurdles, covered with earth or raw hides, 
or any materials which could not easily be set on fire. They were 
pushed forward by wheels below. Under them the besiegers either 
worked the ram, or tried to undermine the walls. — Turribuspie. 
The tunes f or towers, were of two kinds ; fixed and moveable. The 
fixed towers were raised on the agger, or mound, and consisted of 
different stories, from which showers of darts and stones were dis* 
charged by means of engines called catapultae, balistae, and 
scorpiimes. The moveable towers were pushed forward and brought 
back on wheels, fixed below, on the inside of he planks. To 
ppevent them from being set on fire by the enf my, the towers, 
bfsth fixed and moveable, but more particularly the latter, were 
covered with raw hides, and pieces of coarse cloth, and mattressea 

3. Tempus Ugatohtm antecapere. " To anticipate the return of 
the ambassadors." — Tres addescentes. Cortius th nks that these 
words are a mere gloss, and ought to be removed from the text. 
The opinion does not seem very probable, as a copy jst would in all 
likelihood have added any thing else rather than these particular 
words. Compare also chapter 25, where it is stated ^t majores 
natUj nobileSf amplis hoTioribus, were sent as ambassadors. Tres 
oiolesceTiteSj therefore, is in the manner of Sallust. 

4. VeUe et censere. *' That it was their wish and determination.*' 
llie formal language used dn such occasionSi VeUe, ** to will a 
measure," properly applies to the people, and censere, ** to determine, 
after mature deliberation," to the senate. — Seque Ulisque. Se re- 
fers here to the senate and people, illis to Jugurtha and Adherbal. 

6. Clemens. ** A mild one," i. e. soflening down the atrocity of 
the act. — Oratione. "The embassy." — Non malitia. "Not by 
any evil arts." Jugurtha craftily endeavours to call off the attention 
of the Roman, ambassadors from his recent crimes, by referring to 
his former tneritorious conduct. — Ob ea^dem artis. " That, fh>ro 
the exercise of the same good qualities." — Nonpenuria. "Not 
from any want." — Adoptatum. This requurk of Jugurtha ap^ 
rently contradicts what has already been said in chapter 10, existn> 
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mOM non minus meiibi quam hberiSf n gemdiaem^ &e. but it will J^ 
be remembered that Jugurtha, although taken into Micipsa's famil]r 
when Teiy young, and bef<M:e that monarch had any children of hit 
own, was not actually adopted until three years before Micipea'a 
death, when the latter had sons who were grown up. 

6. Neque rectCy ntque pro homo. *< Neither justly nor for their 
own interests." — ^^e. Referring to Jugurtha. In strict Latinity, 
if a second subject be introduced, st refers to that subject, and U 
should be used for the first. This rule is neglected, however, in 
some instances, where no ambiguity can arise. Thus, in the present 
case, seat can only refer to Jugurtha, and in no way to the Romans* 

7. Utrique digrediuntur, " They each separate," i. e. the am* 
bassadors and Jugurtha^-^Copia wmfuU: The ambassadors had 
no opportunity afforded them." 

1. Vallo. In besieging a place, the Roman mode, which Ju- 17 
gurtha here imitates, was to draw lines composed of a rampart and 
ditch, and sometimes a solid wall of considerable height -and thick* 
ness, flanked with towers, at proper distances, around the whole.— 
Turrit. Fixed towers are here meant. Consult note 2, page 10. 

2. Formidinem. ''What was calculated to alarm." — Prorsut 
inteiUus, '' Wholly bent on the object he had in view." 

3. HosteM infestum. "That his enemy was implacable against 
him," i. e. was bent on his ruin. — Miaerartdo cai&um simm. " By 
exciting their compassion for his own hard lot."-*-C<m/|rfiuU. " Her 
prevails on them." 

4. Recitatae, "Was read aloud." Legere, "to read," to* 
pause with the eyes without uttering any sound. JUataret**to 
read aloud," that others may hear. 

5. Neque vdSy <kc. This is skilfully framed to excite the indig- 
nation of the Romans agamst Jugurtha. — In aavmo lidbeai. " He 
cares for," i. e. allows to occupy his thoughts.— «Quam. Malit, 
being equivalent to magis velit, supercedes the necessity of insert- 
ing magis before qtuim.'^Urguear. An archaism for urgear. 

0. Plura de Jugurtha, &c. " My wretched condition dissuades 
me from writing more respecting Jugurtha." 

7. NiH tamefii iTitelUgOf &c. The preceding clause,, from etiam 
oMtea to miserie eaee, is to be taken parenthetically ; and then nm, 
in the sense oi praeterquoan, will serve to coki^et the assertion mader 
in the words plura de Jugurtha^ &c. The Htei^ translation will be, 
" Save this one thing, however, that I perceive he is aiming at 
something hi^er than myself." A freer version, however, will 
tmider the connexion more apparent : " Only this, however, I will 
add, that I perceive," dtc. 
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JiJ^ 8. Orwmt. <' The moire importuit.*' 

9. Quae amtefueriiUf 6ui, Quaet as begmnihg a clause, is hen 
elegantly used in the sease of haee : ** These, I allow, may have' 
been our own private wrongs ; they may haye been of no concent 
to you." The constroction of^uif just alluded to, as also the analo* 
gous usage of the relative for et t«, or et iUe^ take place when no 
particular stress is to be laid on the relative clause. 

10. Quid reliquum, dec. The order of ideas is as follows : No* 
thing now.remains by which he can be shaken from his wicked pur- 
pose, except your power; for I mm completely destitute of the meansof 
successfully opposing him. O, would that this were not so ! In that 
event, I would not be suffering under the loadof present wretchedness. 

11. Ut Jugurihae tcderum, dec. *' That I might be a proof of 
the wickedness of Jugurtha." Equivalent to tU osUnderetur in me, 
qitidsceleris patrare potset Jugurtha.'^TantufMnodo deprecor, "I 
only pray to be saved fronL"-— P«r tameitiae fidem. " By the ties 
of ftiendship^" i e. by the fidth of that friendship which exists be* 
tweenus. 

Jg \, De Jugurtka tfitertm, dec. " That Jugurtha's conduct should 
in the meantime be taken into consideration.'*-^Fa«^orTftus. ** Par* 
tisans." — SumnUL ope enieum, " Every effort was made.*' Enisum 
is here used passively.— J[>eincto7n. ** Was thwarted." 

5. AmpUe hanonbu9* '* Who had borne the highest offices in 
the ata.te"^^Senaii prvncepe. Sallust uses senaJtiu as of two declen* 
sions, the second and fourth. The office ofpnnceps senatuSf called 
principatus, conferred no command or emolument, but yet was 
esteemed the very highest in point of dignity, and was usudly re- 
tained for life. At first, it was given to the oldest person of censo* 
rian rank in the house ; but, after A. U. C. 644, to himVhom the cen* 
sors thought most worthy At a later period, the emperor was 
named prvncep»f and then for the first time the idea of power began 
to be attached to the word. 

3. In moidia, " Involved in greet public odium," i. e. was ex* 
citing great popular resentment-^J^Memfere. An archaism for 
aecendere, 

4. Contra ineeptum swum. <^To thwart his design.*' — Metu 
atque hibidxne^ dec. " Was distracted between fear and ambkion,'* 
•^Cupidine caeau, " Blinded by his eagerness for dominion." — Ad, 
''To the execution of." — Vicit tamtn, dec. '*Evil suggestionsf 
however^ gained the ascendency in his ambitious soul." — Seeue* ' 
<' Otherwise than he had eiqpected.^' Secue ac putaoerat. 

6. Conoeniret. Conoe/fiiOf with the accusative, has the signifies* 
tion of " to meet with."— PromnciaTn. Consult note 4, page S/*-* 
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JMto tamm mtOitmM eoMtemtt. ** T«t, after a long md findtlew ]^g 
d « CB Mi QH."^"jPVw><rtt. << Witkoat aocomplisbing thoir object." 

6. Jlo&t. Called in tbe 2l8fc ehapt« lo^an'i (oonsiilt note 1> 
paga 10,) and at tlie eloae of tiie {ffeaent one, negotiaJtioreB. — Deftnaa^ 
hmiwr. ''Were wont to be Tigorodsly defended." The atadent will 
marie the lorce of the freqnentatiye.— PooMoAfr. "To at^polate for." 

1. Poiiora, ''Moie worthy of ieliance/*--£a90ruaaAim«wMtf. To J0 
be TCodered aa two yeiba. '* Tortmea and pnta to death." The 
participle ia often elegantly pat undear the goremment of the vesfo in 
the aoceeeding clanae ; an anaagement which aometiniea oontxibiitea 
mnch to penpicmty, aa well aa precision. — Omma puheres. - " All 
the yoong men." — Negiftiatore*. Referring to the Italian tradera.-^ 
OMiu. ^ Came in contact with." 

3. JUtimlrt. ''Tools." Sallust here pnipooely employa tha 
tenn mimstn^ to conyey to the reader a just idea of the degrading 
conduct of the Roman nolHlity.— /ft<er^2&Nuio. " By interrupting 
the couxae of public business." — Oratia, " By their inflnence with 
individual senators." — LeTnehaaU* " StroYe to soften down." 

8. TiibwKiufUbit. The tribunes ofthe commons were the fiamoaa 
pDpidar magistntea, who, by repeated attdcka on the nobility, event* 
nally brought over the goremment of Rome from an aristocratic to 
a demoeratical form. They were created wiginally A. U. C. 960^ 
at the time of the secession to the sacred mount, for the porpoao 
of protecting the rights of the people. Tlieir power was almost 
deatroyed by Sylla, but waa subsequently re-established in the time 
of Pompey and Crassus. They th^i became mere tods in the 
hands of the leading men. 

4. Ftr aeer, dte. " A spirited man, and an actiye foe to thepowev 
of the nobility."— Po£sn^. This term generally refers to power of 
our own acquiring ; potestas, to delegated authority. The former 
anawera to the Greek term Hpoitttf the latter to i|ov<r(a. Here the 
power of the nobility is called jwteftfio, from ita being of a usurped 
character. — Id agi. " That this was in agitation," or more freely 
" that the deaign of aU this waa." 

5. Profecto onrnif tnvuita, dec. " Beyond a doubt, all the indig- 
nation to which the affair had giyen rise, would haye died gradually 
away, in consequence of the frequent postponements of their dehb- 
eratioaa." The indicatiye dUapsa erat is here used in place of the 
potential, to gire more iiveliness Uf the repiesentation. 

6. Lege Sempr c ma* Originally their provinces used to be do- 
cnedto the consuls by the senate after the election, or vdien they 
hid entered on their office. But^ by the Semfxronian law, propeaed 
Vf C. (^in|iM»miGr»echaa, and paiaed ▲. U. C. 881, vtha 

15 
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]^Q were required to decree two ptcmncee to the future coniuls, befin* 
their election — ObvenU, ** Fell by lot" The consuls amnged 
their prownces by lot or agreement. — ScribUur, '* Is levied.'' The 
names of the soldiers enlisted were written down on tahlee. Henee 
tcriberef. " to eidist," " to leTy" or " raise." 

7. Veiiatm ire, *' Were venal." In some editions, wmre. — In 
ammo Juuserat, " He had remained mider the firm impression." 
More literally, ** it had adhered to him in mmd." He had heard 
this first at Numantia, had ajready made trial of its tniUi, and up to 
the present moment firmly beUeved it. — Adgredumtur. <* To miake 
trial of." 

8. Recipi Moerdbus, Foreign ambassadors^ whom the Romans 
did not choose to receive within their walls, had an aadience given 
them in the temple of Bellona, or that of Apollo, both withont the 
walls ; or in the vUlapubHcOt a building erected in the Canqms Mai* 
tins, where they were also entertained during their stay. In the 
present instance, however, the question was, whether the ■inbaeaa>- 
dors of Jugurtha should be received at all. 

9. Disbus prifxutnis decern. The term proxunUs is here, regarded 
by many editors as superfluous. It suits rather the iuhiess of 
phraseology peculiar to an official document. 

10. Legat sibi. " Selects for his lieutenants."—-Fac<to«os. "0£ 
an intriguing spirit." — Quorum audoritaJte^ dsc. " By whose in* 
fluencO) he hoped that any errors he might commit wonld be screen- 
ed from punishment." — NaJtwra et habitu. " Disposition and char- 
acter." Natura refers here to the innate qualities, kaiitui to the 
manner of acting in life. 

20 ^* ArteB, '* Qualities." — Acriingenio, " Of a penetrating turn 
of mind."-— iSfo^ proMeru* "Possessed of foresight enough,** 
ii e. for a miUtary commander. 

2. Animus aeger aoaritia, " His sphdtj coimpted by avariee, un>* 
derwent an easy change."— /Socnu et administer. " As an accom- 
plice and ^enV^-^Ezfactione. " Of his own party."— Zin|w^Tiao«ral. 
*' He had opposed." — Pecuniae. ** Of the bribe," that was offered. 

3. Redimebat. "Purehased." More literally, •' bargained for." — 
De ornnibtis paciiombus. ** About a general treaty." More lite- 
rally, "about all the stipulations (or articles) of a treaty." 

4. Fideicaussa. " For the sake of inspiring Jugurtha with confi- 
dence," i. e. as a pledge of good faith. — Species. **"The pretence.** 
'^Qwmiam deditionis moraj &c. " Since a truce was prevailing by 
reason of the delay necessarily consequent on a surrender," i, e. « 
truce was prevailing until a suirohder, which of course occupied 
■OSM time, should be made, by Joguitha. 
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Fife. 
' 5. "PttMtudi eonnlio, " In presence of the council of war." 20 
The Roman militaiy council yna composed of the lieutenant^gene- 
nls, sad the tribunes of the soldiers, together with the oldest cen* 
torion in the legion, the conmuuider-in-chief presiding. — De invidia 
facH. " Concerning the odinm to which his conduct liad given 
rise," i. e. for the purpose of exculpating himself from the odium to 
which, 4dc, 

6. Qtton per saturam, &c. " The opinions of the council being 
asked in a hasty and confused manner as it were." More literally, 
though less elegantly, " haying been taken as it were by the gross 
or lump." We have nothing m English that can answer as a close 
and exact translation of thd phrase per taiuram. The term fotwra 
is properly an adjective with lanx understood, and signifies, literally, 
the dish or platter, annually filled with all sorts of fruits, and offered 
to the gods as the first-fruits of the season. From this medley, the 
tenn is figuratively used in our text to denote a confiised and pro- 
miscuous collecting of the votes. In like manner, a lex salura 
(where tatura is again merely an adjective, agreeing with lex,) war 
one that embraced many topics unconnected with each other ; and 
it was a rule of the Roman code, that no existing law be abrogated 
by a (ex saturOj on account of the unfairness of such a mode of pro- 
ceeding, and the facilities which it afforded for takmg by surprise. 
So, again, the Latin term saHrOf takes its name from this source, 
in consequence of the medley of verses of different metres, and 
topics of various natures, which the earlier writers of satire were 
accustomed to employ. Varro even mixed prose with poetiy, and 
called these pieces satirae. 

7. Pro ecnsiHo, ** Before the council." This signification of 
pro is derived immediately from that of the Greek vpd. — Ad magie" 
trahu rogandos. ** To hold the election for magistrates." MoTo 
literally, '* to preside at," dec. The usual beginning of all applica- 
tions to the people was VdUU, juheoHs, QidriUe ; and thus the 
people were said to be consulted or asked, {eonsuH tioerogari,) and 
the presiding magistrate to consult or ask them. Hence rogare 
magistrahu, " to create magistrates," or, as here, to preside at their 
election; rogare qtuuntoreSf '<to i^ppoint commissioners." And 
hence also, rogatio is a <* bill," while the matter is still pending, 
but lex, " a law," when . it has been favourably received by the 
people. 

1. De facto eorutUis agitari. ** The conduct of the consul was a 2 1 
theme of conversation." — Gravis imndia. ** Deep indignation." — 
Patres probarentfUf** dec. In translating this clause, the emphasis 
most bo made to fall on patres, as opposed toj^^emintheprevioua 
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22 pit of the ■«iteaee» and yalrgt will thmhaTein omridiogithBfow 
of an accusative, (aa if governed by pud ad undentood,) thooghia 
ftct the noDunatiTe to probaretU. '* Aa to the aenate, it was uncea^ 
tain whether they woold approve of ao diahonoiuabla a cooiae ot 
conduct," dec. 

8. CUra poUemp^fitit. ** Waa diatingniahed and influential,'' 
L e. waa of a hig^ character itself, and exercised a atrong infliienoo 
over the minds of the people. — Perteriben, *' To give entire." 
The apeech, however, although thia phiaaeelogy ia here eniployedt 
ia the mere production of the hiatocian. — Ac potUsunmm, Under- 
stand com oroiioii^in. 

3. DehorUmtur, The indicative iaused here, in the place of the 
anbjunctive dihorienhir, to impart more force and certainty to the 
sentence. Render the whole clause aa foUowa : " Did not, O Ro« 
mans, my zeal for the public welfare overcome every other conaid- 
ention, many things would dissuade me from esponaing your cause.*' 
}£ dehmi^eniur and superaretU had been employed, the meaning 
would have been : *' Had not a regard, dec. overcome every other 
eonsideration, many thmga would have dissuaded me," dec. 

4. Hit annis qumdecm. Twenty-two years had in fact elapsed 
since the death of Tiberiua Gracchus, and ten since that of his 
brother Caxus. Sallust, if the reading be correct, takea a kind ot 
middle period between the two dates. — Quam htdiirio fueritU^ 
** What e spcvt you have been," i. e. wiUi what insolent scorn 
you have been treated. — Vettri defensores. Alluding particularly 
to the Giacchi. 

6. Ut tobiif dec. " To what a degree your spirit has become 
enfeebled by cowardice and sloth "-^ij^'naeia properly denotes slow- 
ness and vrant of spirit in accomplishing what is already begun ; #»• 
covtita, want of heart ^ begin, alowness in deliberating, dec. 

6. ObnoxUt inimicit. " When your enemies are in your power," 
Le. in consequence of their corruption and guilt {ob noxam.) 

7k Certe ego UbertaUm, dec. Tbe idea intended to be conveyed 
lathie: If I cannot break the power of the opposite faction, I atill will 
4iy topreaerve my own freedom. That freedom is the inheritance I 
received from my fathers ; it is my own property, and I will enjoy it 
M my own, but then I muat be aided in thia by you. Certe may be 
here rendered by " at leaat" 

8. Ob rem, ** To the purpose," i. e. successfully. — in veetra 
Mumu fttum. " Depends entirely on you." 

9. Neque ego hortor, dec. After having told the people that it 
will depend entirely on them whether he succeed in his attempt to 
•aaert hia own freedom or not^ he seeks to urge them onby theeasr 
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mtore of the entaiiniBe. Tlwre will be no peed of umS) no need 2X 
of a eecession, &c. When he spealu of asserting his own freedom, 
lie mesas of course theirs also, only this way of expressing himself 
is more balculafted to arouse thrar feelings. 

10. tSA^etMsne. Three secessions of the people are recorded in 
Roman history. The first took place, A. U. 0. 260, on accomitof 
the severity of creditors, and was made to the sacred meant. The 
second was occasioned by the conduct of Appius Claudius, the 
decemyir, and was made first to the Aventine, and afterwards to 
the sacred mount. It happened, A. U. C. 305. The third was pro- 
duced by the same cause as the first, snd was made to the Janicu- 
Inm, A. U. C. 466. 

IL Stiomet more. ^ In their own way,'* i. e. by the natural con- 
sequences of their vices and crimes. 

12. Quaestianet hdbUae nait. " Severe investigations were in- 
Btituted." Velleius Pateiculus (2, 6.) informs us, that after ^ 
murder of Tiberius Gracchus, the consuls Rutilius and Popilius 
ptnsued very cniel and vigorous measures against the partisans of 
that individual.— P(w< C. Gracchi et M. Fulmi caedem, 6lc* Con* 
suit Historical Index. 

13. Utfiiasque cladis, " Of either massacre." 

14. Sed sanefuerUf &c. ^* But let it indeed have been an aim- 
jog at supreme power (on the part of the Gracchi) to attempt the 
restoration of their rights to ^ people. Let whatever cannot 
be punished without shedding the blood of Roman citizens, have 
been justly done." — Ulcisd is here used passively, and nequ/Uwr is 
the passive form put, by an archaism, for ruptit. The passage be- 
fore us is an ironical concession on the part q( Memmius, and the 
train of ideas is as follows : I admit that the Gracchi, in seeking to 
restore the rights of the Roman people, were in fact only aiming at 
sovereign power. I am willing to allow, that the nobility, in punish- 
ing with death the attempts of the Gracchi and their partisans, acted 
veith strict justice, since these attempts could have been punished 
in no other vray. But let me ask you, did these exploits close the 
catalogue 1 Year after year you have beheld with silent indignation 
ike pillage of your treasury, dec. 

1. Summam gloriam. <* The highest honours," i. e. the highest 22 
civil and military preferments. — Parum habuere. " They have es- 
teemed it a trifling matt^." 

2. Incedunt per ora vestra magrafice. *' They move with an air of 
grandeur before your very faces." — OetentwnUs, " Displaying with 
insulting parade."-— Penniie puui, " Just as if." 

2. Jmperio natu <* Bom for empire." The dative is here used 
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22 to dffliote coBtmnatica. TIm common, bat len empbitic Uatf 
woM be, 0dmpermiiMmiuUL 

4. Occidiue tribute pUHt, <'The having pot to deatk tii- 
bune« of the commons.*' The infinittye ia here employed hi ite 
original force of a verbal nonn, governing the caae of its verb. So 
eastern in ecw/ectm, a little alter. The allusion is to the Gracchi 
The persons of the tribunes vrere sacred, and vrhoever injnied one 
of these magistrates in word or deed was held accursed, and his 
property was confiscated. 

6. QuaesHoHettniqtuu. " IniquitOas prosecutions." — PeMwiMk 
The adverbs j^tMMM and maxume have here the fiwce of compara- 
tives. The comparative is often used for the superlative in Latm ; 
the construction of the superlative for the comparative is nmch mono 
nre. 

6. Metum a Bcdere Mto, dec. The meaning intended to be con- 
veyed is this : the fear which the nobility ought to entertain on ac 
count of their crimes, they have made you feel, because yon are too 
spiritless to oppose them.^-lN<ef nudosfacHo. ** It is fkction when 
found among the vdcked." 

7. Quod si torn libcrUUis, dec. ** But if you hod f» strong a re- 
gard for the preservation of your own freedom, as they are inflamed 
with tiie desire of tyrannising over you." Tarn, puarij equivalent 
here to iantatn, quantum, — Beneficia vestra. " Your favours." Tlie 
consulship, praetorship, priesthood, dec. 

8. Bis^ per feeestitmem. Consult note 10, page 21. — Aveniinunu 
The Aventine was the most extensive of all the hills on which Rome 
vras bnilt. It received its name fi:om an Alban king, who v?a8 
buried on it, and was the spot which Remus chose to take the 
omens. On this last account it was generally regarded as a place 
of evil omen ; and, therefore, according to Aolus Grellius, was not 
included within the Pomaerium, But other and better authorities 
make it to have been joined to the city by Ancus Martins. Con^ 
pare Lw. 1, 33. Dion. Hal. 3, 43. 

9. Quo majus dedecus, dec. Compare Thucydides (3. 63.) 

10. ViTtdicandum in cos, dec. Understand censeo before, and 
e9»e after, vindicandum, '* My opinion is, that punishment should 
be inflicted upon those," dec. — ^iViim manu neque vi, " Not by the 
hand of force, nor by open violence." — Quod magia fedsse, dec 
'^ Which would be more unbecoming for you to have done, than to 
have happened unto them," i. e. a mode of punishment ^F^ch they 
deserve, but which it does not become your dignity as a people to 

<* By public proseontioiis." 
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11/ Qui «t ieHHemi s$tt dec. A dilmnma. The mizvender in 22 
faestkm is either zeal or uiveal. If leal, the Namidiui will come 
in obedience to jour command ; if onreal, he will not come ; bnt 
then hie ibMnce will fonn the strongest testimony against those 
whom ¥re wish to convict by his eridence when present. 

l.gSla. By iUa temfor^ he means the period immediately snV 23 
■equent to the slaughter of the Gracchi, when eyeiy thing was in 
the hands of the aristocracy. By luuc tempera he designates the 
pcesent momentt when the people are beginning to be aroused to an 
asserting of their ri^ts. 

8. L^etf jura, ^ Laws, jastice." The tenn leget here em- 
braces OTery thing relating to the administration of the state ; and 
jura, on li^ other hand, the rights and privileges of private 
citizens, which rely for support on the impartial dispensing of joM" 
Uoe.'^BeUa, facet. The control of war and peace is here meant. 
Paces, in the plural number, is not veiy frequent m its occuirence, 
though used, notwithstanding* by some of the best writen. Compare 
Horace, (Ep, I, 8, 8.) *< Beila jwst et paeee iongwn dijfundit m 
Mtnun." 

8. Fof autem, dec. He addresses the plebeians merely, but, in 
Older to animate them the moie, he speaks to them as if theyfonned 
the true and the whole Roman people, ^^popubie RonUinue.^* 

4. At^^ ego. A transition to the danger which threatens unlMp 
the guilty be punished.— Camra eseet <^ Would bd likely to end.** 

6. QiMntum importumiaHe hahent C<Mnplete the construction 
as follows : Pro tanta imporiuihitate quantum importunitaHe kabent. 
** Such is their ovetbearing insolence.'* Prodsely analogous to thisr 
is the use of the relative in such phrases as the following : " Quae 
iua eet virtue expugndbie,** i. e. ea tirtiUe, quae virtue tua eet, 
expugndbie, " Such is your valour," dec. So again, " cujue eet, 
kmtatie ChJha promieitJ* '^Galba, with his usual lenity, pro- 
mised,*' L e. ea lenitate cujue eet lenUatie. 

6. Deinde faemndL *'0f acting so again,** i. e. of repeatmg 
their misconduct. — Aui eermandum eeee, *' That yon must either 
nmain slaves." — Per nuame, *^ By force.*' 

7. In tarn divoreie mentibtte. '* Between minds actuated by such 
opposite sentiments." — Peculatue aerartu ** Embezzlement of the 
public money." The speaker is endeavouring to show the full 
enormity of the conduct of Bestia and Scaurus, by comparing it 
with acts of a flagrant nature on the part of othera, but which sink, 
by the side of the fonner, into comparative insignificance. 

8. Caneuetudine, ** From the influence of custom.*' Compare 
the woida aa^gnsd to CitOb in the fiad ehqpler of CatttiM : « Amu 
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23 f*^ ftiomam Ua se maret hohent, Uhentl^ ex socwrvmfifriuniiV^^ 
ifM^acerruintf. Jiigurtha.-»Jmjp0rntm«efflnfm. ^'Yourpower,^ 
i. e. yoor dignity and independence as a people. 

9. Quae met quaeeita erunt, ** And unless these things shaU be 
inquired into.'*— J<2 est regent esee. The more usual form of ex- 
pression would be rex esse, but we may suppose eum to be i«ider- 
stood in construction before esse, i. e. eum esse regem. The term 
rex is here equivalent to '* tyrant.'* 

10. Ad hoc, &c. The. idea intended to be conreyed is this : If 
you punish the bad, you deter from the commission of ofiences % 
and, if o£EiBaces be not committed, you ¥riU seldom need the aid of 
the good for your protection, and will consequently be un4er no 
very strong oblation to bestow favours upon theni fot their 
services. 

34 1* L. Cassias. He was not long after, when consul, defeated 
by the Helvetii in Gaul. {Im. EfU. 65.) — InterposUafidepuhUca, 
**' The public faith being pledged for his personal safety." 

% Quos peainiae eaptae areessebant, " Whom they accused of 
having taken moncgr," i- e. who were then under accusation of 
bribery. Arcesso, strictly speaking, signifies ** to send for," ** to 
summon," and has. here the forCe of m jus vocare. We must un 
derstand after it, in construction, the word crimine, which is some- 
times expressed, es venetU erinune areessi. Suet. Tib, 63. 

3. Elepkantos, These wne the elephants which Jugurtha had 
surrendered to the Romans, as mentioned in chap. 29! — Pacatis, 
Understand refiont^pttf. — Agebant. The student wfll observe the 
change of moods in trederemt, vendere, and agebant. So we have 
in Catiline (c. 21.) inerepat, laudare, and adnumebat, in succession. 
— Veluti tabes. " Like some infection." The primitive meaning 
oi tabes is <' a wasting malady." The term is here employed figu- 
ratively to denote the infection or contagion arising from such a 
disorder. 

4. Perlata rogatione, dec. ** The bQl proposed by Cains Mem^ 
mius being caizied through," i. e. having become a law. Compare 
note 7, page 20. — Ex eonscientia. ** From a consciousness of guilt.** 
-^QtM. In the sense of quomam. Compare Catiline, chap. 34^ 
*' N(m quo sibi tanti scdtns eonseius," where it occurs in the sense 
of quoi, " because." — TaiUs ea tompestate, dec. '* Such at that 
time was the reputation of Cassius." More literally, '* such was 
the opinion entertained at that time of Cassius.*' 

6. Centra decusregwm. ''In a manner unbecoming a king.** 
— CicAm quam maxusne miserabUi, "Attired in a way that was 
calc u la te d as much as posdbk to excite comptsttoa.** Ouftto 
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ffsfflnlme notmoMly to the gaA, but to tiie entire eitetior, end the 24 
dense might be zendeied more fiwelf , '< With tn exterior that was 
cakokted,'* &c. So among the Romans, an aoeneed peison (fou) 
una wont to change his diess, lay aside ereaj kind of ornament, let 
liis hair and beard grow, and go vonnd in this static to solicit the 
fryoor of the people. 

6. MttgnA ti» mmi ** Great intrepidity,'' i. e. great firmness 
of purpose. — CanfimiMtiu, ** Being encouraged." Salhist wishes 
to ooiifey the idea, that Jngortha not only displayed an intrepid 
^Niit on thb ooeasion, bat was moreoTer encouraged by assurances 
<if aid fiom his partisans and friends. — Parat. ** He secures the 
assistance of." Literally, ^ he procures," or malces his own. The 
Kguiar language of bargain and si^. — CupU impudentia, dee. 
*^ By whose effinnlery he would be protected against the arm of 
justice, as well as all penonal violence." 

7. De k$9te tuppHemm stum. ** That punishment be inflicted 
npoa him as a pobhc enemy." — Dignitaii. Some refer this to the 
Roman people, others to Memmius. It relates in fact to both, and 
must be rendered, '* for honour." — CoHfirmare, " Assured them." 
•-^Perte* '* As ftr as he could effect this." 

8. Verba fiudt. **He addresses him."-^lioniae Nunddiaque. 
Some editions have KunUduie, in the genitive, which, titfaou^ ro- 
ferting to a country, theyoonstrue by the nd^e of names of towns. 
There are not wanting ezanqples of this construction in other Lataa 
writers. The ablative, however, is neater and more elegant.-— 
Qmbut juMdUihu, pubutgue mmwtru, ** By idiose aid and by 
whose instrmnentality." 

9. CorrMpliiftMfi. '^He would ruin."— Pemiuft corrupiuM. 
** Had been bribed." Literally, " had been corrupted (in principle) 
by money."— Ta«er0. The verb taceo properly means, to keep 
sflenee when one might or should speak, and generally after 
being ordered or requested so to do. SUeo, on the contrary, 
k to say nothing, to omtinue silent, after having been so pre* 
viously. 

1. Terrehietm, "Sought to terrify him." Bum here refers 25 
to BscA>ias. A single tribune uofjtA in this way, by his veto, or inh 
tercession, thwart Ihe proceedings of his colleagues, and oppose an 
effectual barrier to the wishes of the people. Those who did so, 
however, might afterwards be brought to trial by their colleagues. 
Tiberius Gracchus, when his colleague Octavius opposed the pas- 
sage of the Agrarian law, resorted to the desperate e^)edient of 
pnbUdy deposibg him by the suffiages of the people. 

d. Quae vra fieri amaL *< Which anger is aooustomed to employ." 

15» 
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Paf«. 

25 latenlljr, " which aoger Iovm to be pat in opexatip&.*' An imitetioB 
of the Gieek icUom ^(Xct ylyvia^M. 

3. Prozumo anno, dec. The year meant is A. U. C. 644.— jSEfnyc 
The tenn stirpt propeily denotes that part of the trunk of a tree 
where the roots begin to branch out. Hence it is applied fign* 
ratirely to the stock or lineage of a family, dec,-— Ju^icftAam ok 
-iceUrOf &c. ** And since public odium, together with palate fear 
on his own part, pressed heavily on Jugurtha.'* 

4. Belli genmdi, '* Of carrying on some war." OffasTingflome 
war to cany on, in which he might signalize himself. — ^The consul 
was well aware, that Massiva could not be established on the Nmmi* 
dian throne without a war. 

6. Mwere, Some editions have maveri, but the manuscripts m 
general favour the active form. The construction, though a harsh 
one, is characteristic of SaUust. Movere governs imma undeir- 
stood, and omnia expressed is the accusative before oenescert, Tha 
meaning is, that the consul " wished to throw all things into coiilii<^ 
•ion, than that all should begin to ,grow toipid'* in the arms of ze* 
pose. 

6. Ae maxume oeadU, ** And secretly, if in any way possible.'^'-* 
Tali* negotU, artifices. "Skilled in such business." — Itinera 
egresstbsquej dec. " Carefully ascertains his accustomed routes, his 
hours for leaving home ; in fine, all his places of resort, and his entire 
mode of spending the day^" EgresmUy literally, " his goings out,** 
« his departures from home." 

7. Indicium profitetur. '* Makes a full disclosure."-— jPVt reus. 
" Is put to his trial." Literally, " is made or becomes an accused 

. person." — Ex aequo bonoque, ** In accoidance vnth what was just 
and proper," L e. agreeably to justice and the dictates of plain 
reason. — Qtuim ex jure gentium. By the law of nations, the retinue 
not only of ambassadors, but of aU persons to whom the public faitk 
had been pledged, wera exempted firom injury. Grotius proves this 
to have been an early law among the Romans, from one of the old 
forms used by the Fedales. {Dejure belli et pads, 18, 8.) 

8. Animum oAoortit. An archaism for animad9ertit.^—Inpriffre 
aciione. ** In the first stage of the proceeding,^' L e. when Bomilcar 
was first put to hit trial, or when, to adopt our ovm phraseology, the 
case first came into court — Vadee, Va$ denotes bail in a criminal 
suit, praee in a civil one. 

26 1- Reliquoe populari*. ** The rest of his subjects." 

2. Urbem venalem, dtc. " Ah ! venal city, and destined soon to 
fall, if it can but find a purchaser !" Livy's account of this whole 
afiair differs essentially from Sallust's. He makes the kiil|[ himsdf 



to hsre bMDpat to bis trih linr fhe mnzder of Mainvt, and to haTe 26 
MTBd hiiDMlf only by secietly cwopmg from the city. {Epit. 64.) 

3. Camiiia, When the new magistrates would be elected. He 
was deoinms of performing some exploit before the day of election. 
— Trahen. TvA ioi proirahare.—'Faeere. *' Invented." — IiutanH 
Vik^m^md Alikw^Luiificare, << He trifled with." 

4. Ex tania fropermUm. " After so much hnny," viz., on the 
pert of Albinos, in his piepaiatioDS for the campaign, and daring its 
earlier stages. — DUapto tempore, ''Time having glided away,*' 
i. e. having insensibly passed by.— -Fro praetore. " As acting com- 
mander-in-chief." The term prmtar is here used in its primitiTe 
sense of commander (at leader. Gonq>are note 7, page i.-^Sedi^ 
tiombuM tribumciie, " By contentions among the tiibanes." — Can- 
iimutre magiatratum, " To continue their office," i. e. to contume 
themselves in office for another term. 

5. Totiue ofim eomitia. Alluding not only to the comitia in 
iriiieh the tribunes were to be elected, but also to those which 
should have been held for choosing other magistrates. Hence the 
consols for the year 646, Metellus and Silanos, could not be flnt 
maiked out as ecneuUs deeignaHf but vrere actually chosen after 
their year of magistracy had commenced. 

6. Pecumae capiundae, " Of extorting money." — Hiemeaepera. 
''Daring a severe winter."—- iSom^ tempons. "From the in- 
clemency of the season." — Limoea, " Rendered miry." — Cupidme 
caecus, "Blinded by cupidity." — Vineas agere. Compare note 
3, page \^.~^Aggerem. The agger, m moimd, was raised from the 
inner line, and gradually advanced towards the besieged place, 
always increasing in height, till it equalled or overtopped the waD. 
It wiui con^osed of earth, stone, wood, and hurdles. The agger 
was eecnred by towem of different stories, from which the defenders 
of the raiaparts were annoyed with missiles by the besiegers. 

1. YaimtaU. "The weakness."— -jSuMofact augere ameniiam. 27 
" Craftily strove to augment his foolish presumption." — Tentabai. 
"He tampered with." - Turmamm, A tUfmOf or troop of horae, 
ooDiisted of thirty mep, and was divided into three deeume, or 
bodies often. — Tranefugerent. We have thrown out of the text 
the word eommpere, which in most editions follows after tranefi^ 
gerent. It is not needed, as tentabat precedes. 

8. IniempeeiaTUKte. "At the dead of night" — Arma eoptre 
aUL '* Seized, some of them, their anns."^7Vepidar« ommtue 
loeu, "Consternation every where prevailed." Trepidorc properly 
dfliiotei to run up and down in confrunon and alarm.— Pmeulmfi 
atiupa. '<0b aU aidea dai«ar."*-Lvwwi- *^^ lignriHW.'* 
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27 Tiii. Geognpldeal Indue Tile eobort, ndiSB fttll» emwbted of 009 
men. The unud nnnibcr, bovvvvw, aboat the tinw of WyWn ^ 
wu4a0. 

8. Cmterio jmmt pOL '^The cfaraf centmioiL'' Eaeh Roaun 
kgioDWMdmded into ten o^iofta; eech cohort into thfeenwnipleiy 
and each manq>le into two centoiiee. So that thoe were thiity 
waniptfBi and aixty centaiiee m a legion. Tbno were two eeoto* 
lions in each mai^e, called by tW aame Barney hot diatiiigiiiahed 
by the title ^rtor, ^'fonner/* and 90$tmarf ** latter," beeanae tfao 
.one was chooen vad nmked before the other. The eentoiion of the 
irat eentoij of the firat manqde of the TVurtt, was called eetUmrm 
primifiU, or primus pibUf mprimopUtu, dec. He presided ovver 
all the other cra^tozions, and had the charge (^ the eagle {aquiU) or 
chief standard of the legion ; wherebj he cbtained both profit and 
dignity, being ranked among the tquxUs, and haviBg a place m the 
oooneil of war with the consul and tribunes of the seldieiBw The 
eentorion of the second eentnry of the first maniple of the Triarii 
wwt c^'eAprimipUui poiUrior. SothetwOcentoiionsoftheseoondl 
maniqple of the iVtartt were called prior centurio, and p os te ri or eew' 
tttrio, oeemUipiU ; and so on to the tenths the twoceDtariene of wbieh 
were styled centurio dfCeimpiU prior, and posterior. In like manner^ 
primus prineeps priory and posterior; seeunduo princeps prior^ 
and posterior, in speaking of the prmdpes or aecond rank ; and 
primus hasUOus, dec., in reference to the hastaH or first rank. 
Thus there was a large field for promotion in the Roman aropEy: 
firom a common soldier to a oentoiion ; and fimm being the lowesi 
centnxiea of the tenth mangle of the hastoiA(ieeimus heuMus poo^ 
teriory to the rank o£ prinlUpibis, 

4. Hostssy quomimMf dec " Ptevenled the enemy finxn makaig 
an advantageous use of their -victoy." — Sub fugum. ** Under Uie 
yoke." Two speois stuck in the ground, and crossed by another 
at the top, like a gallows^ xeeeived the name oijugum. Under this 
the Tanquiahed aimj passed! disaimed by way of ignomiBy, and in 
token of subjection. 

6. Quia mortis mUumut&bontmr. ** Because they were rs c e i fe d 
in exchange for the fiear of ifeath." Metu is put in the ablatiTek ao 
marking the instrument, or meanowludk eflbcted the exchange, the 
fear of death compelling the Roman oeldieiBy to this disgraeeful step. 
Some (editions haye nutdbant, <*they wafvered,." or **were ineso* 
lute." Cortius reads mut^Aant for mttsbrntur. We hsre given 
the latter form at once with Bumoo£ 

^. Mstusatguemoeror. No prineeeacciptMithriditao, gsfow 
nmcben^plonMbttothoaimyoftheA^BiaBettsJagis^ Imikm 
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ofiMwarkiwluefatiieyfaadeTttbeeiiMigiigttdyiiote^ 27 

teoond Carthaginian, were the people more deaponding, and in none 
wan they more elated with vdtimiite succeaa. {Durdopf Bitt. Rem, 

1. JMeeorvjMfnw, quam nuam, "By a diagraceful aurrender, 28 
wtlwr fStam e Irtate xeinataiice."— /n^tiZiiafitf C6 itetfuU fericuhim, 
** Public odium, and cohaeqvent danger to Mmaelf/' i. e. the danger 
of a pRMeciition, for having troated the command of the army to 
one «o tot^y mifit fot the station. — Nomine LaHno. " Hie Latin 
nation.^ A geneial appellation for aU the statea that bore the 
general name of Latins. The Latins constituted the chief strength 
oi the Aoman armies. They were not, howeyer^ embodied in the 
legkna, and were treated with more aeverity than Roman citizenSf 
bemg pmiiahed with atripea, and also capitdly, from which citizena 
wen ez«iq>ted by the Poreian law. — The Socii mentioned in the 
test, were the oOier Italian aBies. Their general treatment waa the 
aame aa that of the Latins. 

2* ProvtttcM. Ilie Roman provrndB is here meant, which has 
already been aiiuded to in the 19th chapter. — Mederi fratemae 
iwridiae, " To allay the odium to which his brother^s misconduct ' 
had girea rise."-^ JWMfs tfwfpmo. '* All discipline being relaxed.*' 
'^Ex c^m rsmiR. <* ConsideEing all tiie circumstances of the 

8. HogatumimpromnUgtU, <^ Proposes a bill.'* The application 
called a rogtUio while pending before the people, and until it 
becaoie a law. Compare note 7, page 80. — NeglegisMet An 
aiolMiam for negUxiMHt.-^Hmc rogntiom. Depending in conatruc- 
tion on the veib jitfra&Mf.-^QKtit faUreniur, ** Without, at the 
aame time, TirtnaJly acknowledging."— iVoimmt LattnL Consult 
note 1. 

4. JuMtrit^ iMreHfH^ tduerit. Some editiona hare merely 
/nMeri^ the other two Teiba being regarded aa pleonastic. This is, 
howorer, fsr from being the case. The three Terbs are purposely 
eqiq^oyed by the historian to denote, by their almost aynonymous 
force, the ardour of the people in ordering^ decreeing, teUling the 
[Masage of the bill. The abaence of the copulatiTe, too, imparts 
additional vigoor and rapidiQr to the clause. 
. 6. Trefida eiiam twm cfsitels. '* The city being even yet not 
free from agitation.'* Tlie excitement produced by the triumph of 
dutt popular party, and the discomfiture of the nobility, remaining 
atHl mia]lqred.'-*Qiuietieoref. ''Commissioners." — 8ed quaesHo 
egrreiMi dM. *' The inquiry, howerer, was conducted with harsh- 
aad aererity, undier the guidance of nMe ranMnir and popolac 
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Page. 

J2g Clarice.'' , In the absence of poeithre pnot, mere idle nanom mA 

popular feeling were made to siq»ply its place. 

QQ 1< Mo8 partium popuUurwm, 6lc. ** The coetom of hsFuig « 

popular party, and another in the senate," i. e. the existence of » 

popular and an aristocratic party. The plural is here employed 

(partmmr—factionum) not for the purpose of shovring that there wci» 

several distinct parties among the pec^le and senate, bat that from 

this tmie the people and senate respectiyely formed themselves into 

parties against each other. As the wovds mos partkim woqld alone 

suffice to convey the meaning of Sallust, some editors reject the 

remainder of the clause populariumf tt wenaH faeikmum, 

2. Malarum aariium, '^Evil practices.*'— Paucif ante maum^ 
Carthage had been destroyed thirty-fiye yean before the breaking 
out of the Jugurthine vni. — MeHu hosHU», **Fear of Iheaat 
enemies.*' Put for metut hogtium, — ScUieet, Used here as an 
ezplanatozy particle. Hence the clause may be rendered as followe : 
** Those effects which prosperity is accustomed to produeey lieon- 
tiousness, namely, and pride^ came fuAmitfy upon them," i. e. 
licentiousness and pride, the usual attendants of prosperity, nata^ 
rally made their appearance. 

3. Asferms acerbiusque fwU, Understand quam iptae re# 
adversae fuerant. ** Proved a haraher and moxie galling Tisitatioir 
than adversity itself had been." The res adversae allude to the 
reverses in the second Punic war. 

4. DipntaUmy &c. What grammarians call a zengma take« 
place in Itibidinem, which has one meaning when conneeted with 
dignitatem, and another with WtertaUm, Render the whole clanae 
as follows : " For the nobility began to convert their high rank into 
an instrument of tyranny, the people to degrade their freedom into 
licentiousness." 

.6. Ducere, trakerc, rapere. <* IHdioneetly aequired, dragged 
away, made plunder of, every thing." These woiids, arranged as 
they are in the text, are employed to express the progress of connxp- 
tion, commencing veith dishonest and clandestine practices, and 
rising gradually to bold and unpunished violence.^-iiWttone magu 
foUehat. ** Were more powerful as a party." They possessed a 
better party-organization. — SchUa atque dtspena in muUUudme. 
** Disunited, and scattered amid a large number." They possessed nu- 
merical strength, but wanted union and close political coosoUdstien. 
6. Agitahaiur, Used impersonally. ^ A&irs were managed.** 
-^Gloriae, " Public distinction.*' — Inierea parenieSf dec. Com- 
pare Horace, Ode. 2, 10, 23, seqq.— Po//itere; They spaced 
things as little as human. 
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7. Nihil pentif neque saneti habere, ** It regaided noihing} it 29 
esteemed notiung saored. 

8. Ex nobUiUUe. Alluding to the two Grraccbi, who were of the 
gent Cornelia, Cortkis regards these words as a mere gloss, in- 
eonectfyy as we eonceiTe. — PermixHo amlis, &c. '* A ciTil com« 
notioii, like a pertmg asunder of the earth.'' 

9. Quorum nu^ee. Tiberitts and Caius Gracchus were grand* 
sons, on the side of their mother Cornelia, of the elder Afiricanus.-— 
Vindieare plebem in Itbertatem. ^ To assert the freedom of the 
c(Mnmons.'*^-$oae<ttf»«. The eqnites, placed between the patri- 
cians and plebeians, as a kind of connecting link, were in general 
diwHitisfied with this intermediate rank, and had a strong incUnation 
Ibr an allianee with the nobility and admission to senatorian honours. 
^-^ActumUma. '< The proceedings." 

1. Tihertan^ For an account of the Gracchi, consult Histo- 30 
rical Index.-^£ai«it ingredientem. ** Entering upon the same ' 
career," L e. aiming at the restoration of popular rights, and the 
passage of an agrarian law. — Cohniis dedMeeruUs. ** For planting 
eolonies." Colonies were' commonly led out and planted by three 
commissioners, (tnumoiri). Sometimes five, ten, or more were 
appointed. The people determined in what way the lands were to 
he divided, and to whom they were to be assigned. The new co« 
hmy marched to its destined place in the form of an army, with 
colours flying. 

S. B<mo vinei eaiiue est. ** It is better for a good man to be over- 
come by his opponents."— JMTo^a more. '^ByunlawM means."—- 
MtUtoi mortaUs, dec. ** Destroyed many indiyiduals by the sword, 
or derived them of all their civil rights by banishment." Hie reib 
exttinant assume? a new meaning With ferro and fuga respectively. 

3. SiudOs partium. '* The violence of party-spirit." — Omnibuf 
emtttia moribut. " The manners of the state in general." — Pro 
magnitudine. ** In a way conmiensurate with the vast extent of the 
m£biwt"^Deserai. « Would in all likelihood fail." 

4. Acri viro, " A man of spirit." — Adoorso populi parHum, 
** An opponent of the popular party." Adoorso is here Xaikiea as a 
BQiqn.' The same construction sometimes prevails with havriot in 
Greek (Matth^ O, G. ^ 366.) and contrarius in Latm (Cic, Fhu 
4*, %i.y-^Aequabili et tnviob^a. " Uniform and unimpeachable." 
As if SaHust had said oe^ttflit/tter mvio2atoapui{|»2e5«9}i atque nobiU* 
totem, ' 

5. AUa omima sibi cum eoUega ratus. "Having considered 
every thing common to himself and his colleague." Understand 
esse; but not eomnmma aIio» as some maintain ; for this last aeema 
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^Q hardly roquired by tb* idiom of the kngoige. SaUnst does Hot 
mean that Metellus neglected the other duties of the eoiuni]«hq>, kt 
qrder to giye his whole attention to the ivar, suptposing that his col- 
league would attend to eveiy thing else : bat that he foresant ho 
could not e3q>ect much assistance from him, in these wsrlike prq9»- 
rations, and therefore paid nu>re attention to them himsetf, thaog^k 
without neglecting, at the same time, his general duties as a consnL 

6. BeUo vario, " In a war, exposed to various contingenciM.'* 
The nature of the country, ^hich waa to be the scene of operatioiis, 
and the character of the foe, are here alluded to. — Ad ea jNUrasulc» 
4cc. " For the accomplishment of these things, the allies snd tha 
Latin nation, in consequence of a decree of the senate, kings of 
their own accord, sent aid." — Propter iones tariiB. ** On accooni of 
his excellent qualities.*' 

7. Adv^rsum dimHatf dec <* A spirit proof against nchas,** L e. 
not to be subdued by avarice. 

8. Sp. AUfim pro coruuU. Understand agotUu^ ot tm^ermlM. 
<* Acting (or commanding) in the atead of the consol." Seme edi- 
tions read a Sp. AJbino. — Sine imperio ei modesti^ habitue, '* VjBfik 
imder no discipline or restraint." 

31 1* Aettivorum, " Of the summer campa^n." Supply emeiro^ 
rum. We have the full expression in Tacitus {Awt. 1, 16, S,) 
'' Caetrie aeetme tree evaad Ugionee habebanturJ^—'Mora. '* Tb» 
postponement.*'—- Jn^entof. '* Were fixed upon him."-^Xia&iriarc. . 
'*To endure fatigue," i. e. to accustom thconselves to the aevsre 
tramiiig which formed so coniq[>icuous a part of Roman diicq^line. • 

9. QuoMtum tiemporie, dec. " During aa much of the summer 
c^apaiga as he was in command." Albinos had returned to Afiioa, • 
and continued to hold the command until the arrival of Metdhia.— . 
Statme caetrie, " In a standing camp."— 0(2os. ** The stench,'* 
arising from so many men and animals remaining kmg together en 
the same spot, and in a warm climate. 

a. Dedueebantur, In the sense here of diducebantur. Render 
the clause aa foQows : ** Besides, the watches were not distributed 
according to military usage." — Lixae, '*The foUowers of the- 
camp." Cortius makes lixae roBen here aU manner of disordeily 
persons. Festus defines the Uxae as follows : " lAxaOt fut exerei» 
tiemeequunturfquaeeiue gratia: dicti ^uod extra ordinem enU miii' 
Hoe, eieque Ucedt, quod Ubuerit^ AHi eoe a lAcha appeUaioe deeuntt 
fuod et Hie HereuUm eit eecutue : quidam a liguriendo quaeeium," 
Nonius explains the name thus : Lixarum proprietae kaec eet, fMsnl 
oficium euetineatU miUtibue aquae vehendae. lixam naenque aquam . 
ueteree mcaieenaU: U!ade ^ItTiim diiinnte aouacoctum." Vosaiue ^ 



^pnhn deriTiag the teltm from elixarey "to cooV* m allusion to 3I* 
their piepering the food of the floldien. Independently of its refer- 
VBg to the soldiers* servants and to the sutlers, the name appears 
to h«v« been occasionally also applied to buffoons. This last mean- 
ing t>f the word rests on a passage in Justin, (38, 10,) 'where, un- 
der the general name of /txae, are comprehended coquit pistoreSf 
and Mcenici. Justm is speaking of the army which Antiochus led 
against the Patthians : " Sed hupuriae rum minor apparattu, quean 
miUtiaefuit : quippe octoginta fntfita armatorum seeuta sunt trecenta 
wiUia Uxarumf ex quibus eoquorumj pistorum, sceHieorumque, major 
mumerus fudt.*' 

4. Villas. ''Country-seats." — Panem mercari. This was in 
▼iolation of the strict rules of military discipline. Besides his pay, 
each soldier receiyed a certain allowance of com, conmionly four 
pecks (modtt) a month. This they were to grind, sift, and prepare 
ibr bread themselyes, and afterwards bake it with their own hands. 
The centurions received a double, and the cayaby a triple, allow* 
amee^ (Lipsiug, ad Pdyh. 6. Dial. 16.) 

6. Quaeeumque igruxmae luxuriaeque prohra. ** Whatever dis- 
pacefoi excesses, the results of idleness and Hcentiousness." — Et 
alia ampUus. *' And others besides." 

6. Tanta teimpermuia, dec. '* Regulated as he was in his deport- 
ment, with so much moderation, between a desire to gain popularity 
OQ the one hand, and rigid disc^line on the dther," L e. preserving 
in hie deportment e well-regulated medium between these two ex- 
tsemee.— iVom^tfe eiicto, dec. Susttdisse, in this clause, and sta- 
tmaaey lower in the sentence, must not be taken for historical infini- 
tives. They are both governed by eomperio understood. — Coetum 
dium. ''Fjrepamd food." Ne lixae exercitum sequereniur. 
** That no retainers of a camp should follow tiie army." Compare 
note 8. — In agmine, " On the march." Agmen (from agere) re- 
fen to an aimy or any body of men in motion ; and it sometimee 
denotes such a body even when unarmed. Exerdhu denotes an 
army, in the general sense of the term, as trained by exercise. 
Aeiu means an army in battle array. Of the three, Exereitus an- 
svezB precisely to our English word ''army." 

7. Ceteris arte modum 'statusse. "That he prescribed strict 
limits to the rest of the aimy." Arte is by an archaisnl for arete.'^ 
TVansworsis iiintribus. " By cross marches," i. e. deviating firom 
the regular track, and consequently more diffictilt. His object was 
to inure the soldiers to fatigue.-— FaCo atque fossa. Roman disci'* 
pline was most conqueuous in their encampments. They always 
{litshed 4 CMOB^ even if they were to remain only one n^t in ft 

16* 
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31 piaee. Tbe finrn of thftcamp wu square. In ktei ag«t» in ■ 
tioB of the Gieekfl, thej aometimei nude it ciieuhur, or adtpled it 
to tbfi nature of the ground. The ditck waa usoaliy nine Cwt deep» 
and twrive feet hioad. The vo^in waa con^wsed of the ewrtli 
dug &oia the ditch, and aecured and kept firm \fs atakee. 

8. CtrcMfiure. *' Ho went theroundi.'* In genenl, eectain per 
apna weve appointed every night to go round the watehea, heaco^ 
ealled circuitores or curcUoru, Thia aeema to have Wen at iiai 
done bj i^ elites and trilmni; on extnordinaij oceaaioBa, as in 
the preaent inatance, by the commander in peiaon, attended by hia 
iegaU. Subsequently, regular persona were choaen for diai p«c» 
pose by the tribuad. {VegcHus, 3, 6.) a 

32 ^' Confirmavit. *' He restored to ita former efficiency." 

8. Jhnoeentia. " Hia incorruptible integrity."— Ct«m supfHeuM, 
** With the emblems of aubmiaaion." By tuppiiiaa, in thia aenaa 
are usually meant braiichea of olive. The cuatoma, homrever, of 
different nationa varied in thia respect. AcoKdis^ to the a^oliaat 
on Sophocles, (Oed, T, 3,) petitionen among the Gieeka,^kraaUy: 
canied boa^ wrapped around with fiUeta of wool SometinMo 
the hands were cov«ed with these fiiletsy. not only among tlia 
<3ireeka, but also among the Romana. Hence in Plaqtii% {AmfiL 
1, 1, 101,) we have the ezpresaion " velatu fiumt&ua." 

3. ExferinunHM. ** By actual tdala," i. e. by expenence.^-£|^ 
dum, " aa faithleea.*' — Legatee alium ab aUa, dec. ** He addreaaea 
faimaelf to each of the ambaseadora apart from the othen.*' — Ts»- 
ioMdo. <*By tampeiiag with them."— Opportuiiot. "Fit for Ida 
purpose."— Jfoxufiitf. '' By all m^ana."-— iVsea^iMii* <^ After tksgr 
bad assassinated him." 

4. Contra beUi faciem. '^Gontraxy to the appoanoee wfaick 
war usually presents."— ifajM^tto. In the 18th chjq>ter of thia 
narrative, SaUust uses the term mapahm to designate huta. Heia^ 
however, tugurU evidently haa that meaning, and magaluL da«> 
ootea "viilagea." Compare aote!^, page 14.— G^liiimeaAiai prn^ 
tare, <* To cany his proviaiona," L e* to ^oroiah vehiolea for tha 
transportation of hia provinona. The advantage reaulting ta He- 
lellua from thia offer, would be the r^leaaing tha dieia from a 
paft 9i the heavy loads they were accuatomed ta cany. Tha 
atrict rule was, thai each aoldier abonld cany piaTiaioDa for iftaaii 
days. The whale load of a Reman aoldier waa aizty pomida, ax* 
diuaiveof hia ajcma. Tlieaelaathe waatai^lhtlQrftBtaipaandaavara 
azerciao to conaider a part of himaelf. 

6. Munii9 agmhu, '< With hia, ma^ goaidad ^gaioat ar«f 
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9m Mnl«n4w4ft wu wib^ bj tfae enemj^*' i. e. that the enem^r were 32 
onbr leekiDg a ipot whem they might enln^ him, when thrown off 
Ua guaid hj these raaika of submiaaion. Moat editiona lead tenr- 
twrt. Coctioa imdentaDdi before thia laat Aomtncf quo9damy or 
•omething eqiyiTBlent. Othera make tenJUBre the hiatorical infinitiTe, 
and xefer it to MeteQua. AccordiBg to both theae eaplanationa, 
however, the jreading Untaire would aeem to want apirit. 
. 6. VtHUs. *'The ligfatpaimed trwqpa." Thejw^wfirat inati- 
tated in the aeoond Pmiic war, according to Urj (26, 4). They 
did not Utm, part of the legion, and had no certain poat aaaigned 
them, bat fought in acattered partiea ¥Hliere oecaaion required, 
uanaUy befoie the linea.->Penttaoftor. *' More miachievona,*' or 
«* hurtful." 

7. Fcmim rerum veiM/tiim, dec. ,'* The moat frequented marl, 
for baying and aelhng commoditiea, in the in^le kingdom." Sal- 
inas here^ by hia uae of the tetm/bmm, imitatea the Roman way of 
apeaking. The word famm, when aj^pliad to towna, meant placea 
where maiketa were held, and where juatlce alao waa administered. 
The leferance in the text ia to die first part of thia meaning, namely 
Vaga'a being a matket-town and place of trade. 

1. Hvie connUf &c. We have here foflowed the reading of the 33 
Bipont edition, which alone appeara to afford an intelligible meaning 
for thia SMiiCh-oonteated paaaage. The phrase kuic praesidntm im- 
pgtmiit m Uie true Latin idiom, thoogh, in tranalatingit into our own, 
wo are compelled to give kuie the force of an ablative. The mean- 
ing of the paaaage will be aa foUowa : ** In thia place, the conaul 
•tatioiied a gjsniaQn, aa well for the aake of trying Jugurtha, aa 
of watching the leaolt of hia own plana, in caae the advantagea 
which the placo afinded abovdd allow thia to be done," i. e. for the 
aake of aounding the real intentions of Jugurtha, and of ascertaining 
whether he actually deaired peace or waa only aeeking to lay an 
fmK*WT*^f>i and alao of watching the reault of hia own plana for the 
asaaaainatioa or aeizure of Jugurtha by the ambaaaadora ; if, upon 
tnal, the place riiould prove aa advantageoua for theae two objects 
as he expected it would. 

3. Frefueiiimmnegotitiifrmmf &^ "That the great number of 
niori^iaBta reaiding there, would both aid hie army with supplies, 
^nd be a means of aecurity to the conqueata he had already zoade,'* 
L e. would both readily procure supplies for his army, and, when 
4noe they had brought their property into the town for that purpose, 1 
WQold be willing to defend it with him agaaaat Jugurtha. We havo 
given eommeatHf instead of eamnuaiv un if on the suggestion of a 
«MliA4l9 JiQima Of £4iiMti0B» No.ll, p. 139. Loud, 1888' 
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33 ^ P^® o^ eiiam^ the common lection, we hare pat tt /am, in tii^ 
propriety of which the same critic agrees. 

8. /mpeiutttM modA. " With greater eamesbiess now than erer.*^ 
• — Dedere. "He offered to deliver up." — Promwa legaJtanam. 
** The fulfilment of their promises on the part of the ambassadors.** 

4. 8ui$ ariihus. " By his own arts," i. e. stratagem and decep- 
tion. — AliefuUa. " Become the property of another/* i e. fallen into 
the hands of the enemy. — Ager, " The country." — Animi papu^ 
larium tmtaii, *' The affections of his subjects tampered with." 

5. Quas tnaxumas copias, &c. The more usual form ia quam 
maxumaSf dec. which some editions give. The ellipsis may be r»- 
flolved as follows : " Patat eopiait qtuu maxuma* potest ptrtare.^ 

6. Tractu pari, " Rmming parallel with the river." — Vattiu oh 
ruUuriif <Stc. " Lfeft bare by nature and the hand of man," i. e. de> 
sert and uncultivated. — Qtuui ctdUs. " A. kind of hill," L e. an 
elevation of the soil, resembling a hill. — Humimrido aJtque aar^noto, 
« In an arid and sandy soil." Understand tolo to govern hwrni, 
unless, indeed, what is far more probable, hwmi be here the old form 
for the dative, (Aufitoi,) with the force of an ablative. Those who 
are in favour of the ellipsis, however, will find scHnething analagous 
in Lucretius, where the full form is given, ** o/cre soltim terrae,*^ (6. 
1288. Comp. 6. 1294.) 

7. Media planicUa, *' The intervening plain," i. e. between the 
mountain and the river. — Consita arbustit. '^ Over g rown with un- 
derwood." — FrequentalkuUur, J* Were filled." More titenOj, 
"were crowded." 

8. Traruverto itinere. " In a cioss-direction to the mountain,'* 
i. e. .^ right angles to the mountain. — Extenuatatuorumade, 
" Having drawn out his forces into a thin line," i. e. having extend* 
ed his firont as far as possible. 

9. Propior monttnu Supply oi, and compare Catiline, c. 11. 
**^Quod tamen vUium propiut irirtutem erat." — Pedite* deUetof, In 
some e^ilona et peditibus deleetis. Our reading is more after thft 
manner of Sallust. — Tturmas atque numpuhs. The expression* 
turmae and mampuLi are here employed by Sallust, either to denote 
that Jogurtha had introduced the Roman disciplme among his troops, 
or else in accordance with the general custom of Roman writers, 
who i^ly to other nations terms and modes of expressions whkh 
only suit tiiemselves. 

34 I.' DecuerirU. Understand ^oou2ert. — Locum superiorem. J«- 
gmrtha enumerates four particulars, in which, like a gtMxl gmeral, 
he had provided that his troops should have the advantage. 1. Lo^ 
€iim Muperiorem, 2t UH prudenU* turn impmtU mimiw ctmen^ 
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retU, A better knowledge of the countiy than that poesessed by 34 
the enemy. 3. Ne pauciore» cum pbtnbut. No inferiority of num- 
bers. 4. AtU rudet cum heUo meliorilnu. No want of discipline, 
— ^Render pruderUet, '* they, acquainted with the countiy before- 
hand.*' 

2. Ut quemque, &c. " As he had distinguished any one, on a&* 
count of some military exploit, with a gift of money or with promo- 
tion in the army." 

3. Coruficatur. Thus far Sallust has shown us Jugurtha, ac- 
tively employed among his followers. He now changes die picture* 
and presents us with Metellus, ignorant of the position of the foe, 
descending the mountain, and merely . observing something that 
wore an unusual i^pearance on the neighbouring hdl. Hence we see 
the propriety of eoTujneaiur (** espies something" on the hill) as a 
reading, instead of the conunon lection, cotispicitur (*' is seen" by the 
enemy). Metellus saw something on the hill, but it was too unde- 
fined to enable him to ascertain its nature with any kind of certainty 
ontil he came nearer. 

4. Quddnam insolita fades oatevderet. " What the strange ap- 
pearance meant."— i7^t Numidaeqtte. ** The Numidians, both 
horse and foot.** Thus equi virique signifies both horsemen and 
infantry. 

5. IneerH, quidnam esset. *' Leaving it uncertain what the thing 
actually was," i. e. not entirely discernible. The term incerti refers 
of course to the Numidians. The adjective certiu is derived from 
eemo and res jncerta is nothing more than res rum bene et distincte. 
vifo. The primitive meaning therefore ofincertus is ** about which 
there is no certainty," " undefined," " not clearly discernible." And 
it is used so in the present instance. Compare the Greek form of 
expression, £^i|Xot ri mrt roir^ 2y Itif. 

6. Agmen consHtit. ** He halted his army." ConsistOf although 
^arently a neuter verb in most cases, is in reaUty active ; thus 
eonstUity ** he stopped," understand se. In the present instance, the 
accusative agmen is expressed, and the common reading constUmi 
is not needed. Compare Caes. B. C. 1, 51. **Afraittus capias 
edttcit^, et in media eoUe sui castris constUit.** 

7. Commutatis ordinibus. '* Having altered the arrangement of 
his troops." Jugurtha, it will be recollected, had drawn up his 
forces on the hill, which extended in the direction of the river, and 
at right angles to the mountain. Metellus was descending this 
mountain in order to reach the river, and consequently had Jugur- 
tfaa*s ambuscade on his right flank. Thus far the Roman army would 
•{l^ear, firom chapter 46, to have been marching in a single columiv. 
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^^ each legion composing that colnnin being divided, in the nsual man- 
ner, into three ranks of hastatiy priTwipes, and triarii. The moment 
Metellus perceives his danger, he converts his flank into a front, hy 
wheeling the legions out of column into line on the right, and 1^ 
bringing all the hastati of the several legions into one line ; all tiie 
principes into a second line, and all the triarii into a third. The 
army is then drawn up in three lines, {tripUcibus nibsidiis,) with its 
front facing the enemy. But how is it to reach the plaint Evi- 
dently by a flank march on the left, and in this flank march the 
three ranks become so many files. Each soldier, therefore, when 
the word is given to continue the march down the mountain, faces 
to the left and moves on in file. If the enemy attacks them on 
their march, they face again to the front and oppose them. Compare, 
in finrther explanation of this movement, Polybiu6, {Lips, de Milit. 
Rom. lib. 5, dial. 12). *l£ArtiSb» vpoanirrrri ri nav StivuWf irori ftiif Tap* 
dtmtSa K\i»avrsSy rorl 6* hd 86pv, «r. r. X. 

8. TTHplicibus siibsidns. " In three lines." TiM term stibsidiat 
which properly denotes " bodies of reserve," is here applied to the 
several lines, with reference to the mutual support which they afford 
to each other. 

9. Inter v^ampulos. ** In the vacant spaces between the mani- 
ples." — Transvorsis principiis. " Having converted the front into 
s flank." Consult note 7. 

10. Conficeretur. "Might be distressed." — TVansvorsis pra£~ 
His. " By attacks on his flank." — Lassitudinem et n^tm, dec. 
« Would try the effects of weariness and thirst on his men." 

11. Sicuti monte descenderat. " In the san^e order in which he 
had descended from the mountain." — Post prineipia. ** In the cen- 
tre." Literally, " after the van." By the new movement of Me- 
tellus, the cavalry of the left wmg became the leading division on the 
march, and are hence called principes. The station of Maiius 
was after the cavalry and the heads of the columns of infantiy, 
and consequently about the centre of the line of march. — Ptii^ 
eipes. "The leading division." This term must not be con- 
founded with the usual designation of the first rank of the Roman 
army. 

35 ^* Primos sitos. " Those of his men who were stationed nearest 
the mountain," i. e. the left wmg of the Numidian army. — Quasi. 
"About." Used for fere. Compare Terence (Heaut. 1. 1. 93.) 
" Mercedem quasi Udenia ad qtandecim eoegi." 

2. Postremos. By postremi are here meant the soldiers of the 
right wing, vrho are called the rear in reference to the direction of 
Oe Roman march by files.^Por^ a sinisira ac dexiera tentartn 
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Theia woidB xeler to s ftate of tfauigs immediately /oUowing a new 35 
moTement on the part of the Romans, and of which morenumt Sal- 
luat says nothing, leaving it to be infeired by the reader. When 
the Romans were first attacked by the enemy, they were proceeding 
in a long column down to the plain, having wheeled into that order 
fnm the previous line of march. Hence by primit in this new 
ttiangement, are meant those who formed the left wing in the dd 
order of things, and .by poBtrenUf those who composed the old right. 
The primi of Jugortha's men, on the other hand, are the left wing 
of the Numidians as they lie in ambuscade. The Numidians attack 
the pogtremi of Metellus, (posiremoM eatderei) and the moment this 
attack is made on the Roman flank, it faces to the right aiid forms 
a front against the enemy. This is the movement of which Sal- 
lust says nothing. When it is made, the head and rear of the Ro- 
man column become respectively a new left and right wing, and 
the Numidians attack them on each of these new flanks, (part a 
sinistra ac dextera tetUare.) 

8. JLudificati incerto pradio. ** Baffled by this irregular mode of 
^ghting." — Ipsi fHodo eminus sauciahaiUur. ** Were themselves 
alone wounded fiom a distance," L e. they could not wound the 
enemy in return. 

4. Numero priores, " Being st:Q>erior in number.*' Refening 
to the yuniidians. — DUjeetos ah tergd out laterUnu. The terms 
tergum and lotus are here applied not to the entire Roman 
azmy, but merely to the parties or bands which pursued the Nu- 
midians. ' 

5. Ea. The ablative. Understand /u^o, and render as follows : 
" In prosecuting that flight, the horses of the Numidians, accus- 
tomed to the task, easily made thdir escape amid the underwood." 

6. Foeda aique miseraMUs. " Gloomy and affecting." 

7. Artna, tela, 6lc, The absence of the connective conjunction 
gives an air of peculiar animation to this sentence. — Consilio neque 
imperio. " From previous concert, or by any regular command.*' 
'^Die. The old genitive. Compare chapter 63. **Etjamiia 
tesper erat^ 

8. lUis. Referring to the Romans. — Cedentes, " In case they 
should give way.** 

0. Quosfinnost dec. " He kept back, by attacking from afar, 
those whom he found to be firm in their resistance.** 

1. Advorso ccUe evadunt, '* Charge up the hill.** — Eegio hastUms 3G 
ignara. Compare chap. 18, of thii history. **Igfuara lingua^" and T^ 
situs, {Aim. 16, 67.) "Cut snimignaramfuissesaemtiam Neronis V* 

9. In aequum locum. ** Into the plain.*' 

16» 
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36 '• OMMque^Ae. « What the eiietii]rw«rB doing, and ^ivtoft.*' 
Ubique is put here for e< ubi.-^Ammo vaeuwai. *' Was without vaf 
ajypTehension of an attack." More literally, ** was free (from sfipra* 
henskm) in mind."-^££ Jugurthae praelid. ** From the qoiurter 
where Jugortha was engaged.** 

4. Arte. " In close order.'* An archaism for arete. — Quo hot' 
ihm UineH objkeret. Bomilear extended his line in order to eat off 
the return of Rutilius, in case he might wish to march hack to the 
armyofMetellus. ' 

6. Proepectum. "Any distant view." Hence the army of Bo- 
milcar was not seen until quite near, and the dust itself was only 
beheld on a sudden, {ex trnpromsoy-^Et primo rati, dec. ** And 
at first they thought that the arid surface of the ground was only 
swept by the wie^," i. e. that it was only the wind sweeping orer 
tn vnA and sandy surface, and raising a large cloud of dust." 

6. Aequabilem manere. " That it remained of a uniform ap- 
pearance,'* i. e. moved onward with regularity.— ^/9icu<i aeies move- 
hatur. " As if an army were moving along." 

7. RiBmorali. Supply tunt, which is expressed in some mana 
scripts and sd^^iixmB.^^ImpedUos. Supply eos, scil. elephantoi. 

8. Feeai Uutique erant. We have recalled the reading of Cortius, 
laetif and have changed that of the previous edition lassi. The 
meaning inteiided to be conveyed by Sallust appears to be this. 
The Romans were fatigued by a long march^ and the throwing up 
die works of a camp, as well as by their exertions in the fights 
and were at the same time rejoiced at their victory. But although 
in this state, and desirous, under the influence of these feelings, of 
sitting down and enjoying their triumph quietly, rather than com-* 
mence a neW march, with the chance of a second battle, they never* 
theless moved forth to meet Metellus, because he delayed longer 
than they thought he should. The whole passage, therefore, may 
be rendered as follows: **T1ie Romans, however, though they 
were wearied by their march, and by the labour of fortifying their 
eamp, as well as by their exertions , in the fight, and were at the 
same time rejoiced at their success ; still,*' 6lc. (Comp. Journal 
Ed. iVb. 11, p. 137). 

37 ^' ^^^ languidif &c. " Admitted of no languor nor remissness 
on the part of the Romans." 

2. StrepUu. " By reason of the noise made on both sides."* 
FaeinuM lameniabiU. " A lamentable accident." 

Z. Advorsae re#, dec. " A defeat casts reproach even upon the 
brave." Compare Bumouf : L'adyersit^ calomnie josqu' aux braves." 

4» StMcioi cum cura r^fieii, " Caiefolly attends to the towtW 
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L s. tlie one which he had fought with Jugmthft, and the other be- 
twaea Ratiiins and Bomilcar. 

6. VbiginiiMm. '^Inwhatpart of tiMcoantiyhewafl.*' 'Wkene* 
tboiit8.«^t/ir MM vicAM gereret. *'How he conducted himaelf 
ainee hia defeat." 

6. Nitmero Aomtmimf dec. '* Superior to the fonner one ita point 
of munbera, hut undi8cq>lined and vreak, acquainted with hnabandrf 
and paatorage, rather than with war," L e. composed of huabandmea 
and herdsmen rather than of iK)ldiera. 

7. Ea gratia. *' On the following account" Gompare PlatttOfly 
True. ProL 9. *' Sedheeagamiu, kite qua tentumest gratia," i e. 
propter quod : oi x^ptr. 

8. Flagitium fiUUtiae, ** A disgraceful abandonment of their duty 
aa 8oldier8."'*^ii(a ee mores habent, " Such is their national usage." 
More literally, '< ao the habita ci the nation haye themaelTes." Hue 
custom of abandoning their general after s defeat is alwaya eharae* 
teiistic of a semi^barbarous nation, and waa of constant occurrence 
among the uncivilised communitiea of antiquity. 

9. Peroeem, " Unsubdued."— £x t22nw /iiiultM. ''Accordhig 
to hie pleaauw." Jugurtha waa enabled, by retreating rapidly to 
parte of the countily, known to himself, and not to (he Romans, 
to give the enemy an opportunity of fighting only whto he himself 
pIea8ed.-**JiM7Uttm. '* Unequal."-— iVon ^ae2tts negue acts. *<Not 
by regular encountera, nor in a pitched battle." 

10. Temere munita. " That had been fortified in a hurried man* 
ner." More freely, '^alightly fortified."— Proeii^i eeee. Some 
editiona have praedamt as an accusative before efM, and depending 
on jubet. In our reading ease is the historical infinitive. 

1. Sua loco. " Places of his own choosing," i. e. advantageous to 38 
himaelf.^-'/n alienU, " In those selected by another. "^-£x copia. 
** Conaideritig all circumstancea.'! Upon a full review of the 
case. 

/ 8. Plerumque. Agreeing with exercitum, Thia adjective is 
taraly need, in the iingulu. In early Latinity, jitenw,-— or— veif 
were often employed without any syllabic adjection, and hence tho 
use, at a aomewhat later period, of plenuquef dsc. in the aingular 
number. 

. 9. AvUi. "Removed firom the beaten tnsk.^^^lignoratue. 
f Unobaerved." — Romanoe pdaiUio, Referring to only a part of 
the Roman troope, not to the entire army of Metellus. 

4. Ui teque, du. The interchange of tenses in this passagie 
|iyieaDavofgiMtaaiiiiatioBtotfae8tyle:**How he let r ngiil » 

n 
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days ; though in sn advene sitcDition, had neTerthetese proted 
victorious by his vaiour ; wiu becoming fnaster of the enemy'v 
country ; had eompelUd Jugoitha, rendered arrogant," dec. 

6. SuppUeUi. ** A thanksgiving." When a general had obtained 
an important victory, a thanksgiving was decreed by the senate to 
be made in the varions temples. What was called a Leetutemiwn 
then took place, when couches were spread for the gods, as if about 
to feast, and their statues were taken down from their pedestals, 
and placed upon these couches around the altars, which were loaded 
with the richest dishes. 

6« LaetA agen, " Gave loose to joy," i. e. agebcU Uteta negoHa, 
equivalent in fact to laeta erat. The term gaudiutn denotes prop* 
eily the feeling of joy, or joy of a comparatively moderate kind. 
LoiBtUia refers to the expression of joy, by words and gestures, and 
hence is much stronger in meaning than gattdmm, A similar dif- 
ference exists between gaudere and UutarL 

7. Praeclara esse. For praeclara eraJt. — Vietoriatn. ** A de- 
cisive victory." — Necubi. Equtvalent to ne alicubi. So ne puis 
for ne aliquu.'^Opportumu. *' Exposed." Open to attack. 

8. Effiue exercUtt. " With his army scattered over the country.'' 
'^Cohortes. Referring to the cohorts of the allies. If the legionary 
troops had been meant, the term legimuB, or the expression cohortcM 
kgianarue would have b^en employed. — Praesidium agitabanf, 
^* Acted as a convoy." Formed a convoy or guard. Equivalent 
to praeeidio erant. 

9. Partim. The old accusative for partem^ more coomionly 
taken as an adverb. 

10. Divorsi agebaanJt, '* They acted apart." In different quarters 
of the country. — Pugnae, The dative after a substantive. SeheUeff 
L. G, vol. 2, p. 1. 

39 1* Arcemregm. '' A strongbold of' the kingdom." — Zamuan, 
Consult Geographical Index. 

3. Perfugu. The term perfuga denotes a deserter from our 
enemies to us, and trwnsfuga, one from us to our enemies. Com* 
pare the remark of Popma : '* Trantjuga auos rdiiiquU ei ad alkoff 
oem^; perfuga suppUx est: ergo trarufugOj jU adjuvehtr, Jit per* 
Jugay 

3. QuiafaUere fiequibamt. They could not prove false to Jo* 
gurtha, and go back to the Romans, because they were sore of re- 
ceiving from the latter the severest punishment. Hence Jugurthft 
had no fear of their abandoning his standard, aiid rejoining their 
•oontiyiiivii. Valcrioi Masimos speaks of^ d e o at t cni having be«i- 
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deprived of their hands b]r Qnintas Fabios Mazimas; of othen Jft. 
who were either crucified or beheaded by the elder Africaima ; of 
others who were exposed to wild beasts by the younger A&icanas ; 
and of others whom Paulus Aemilius ordered to be tramplecl under 
foot by elephants, (2, 7). Hence it follows, that the pumahment 
of deserters was left to the pleasure of the commander. 

4. Ex itmere. *< From the line of march." Tlie main army was 
marching -towards Zama. — FrumenJtatwm. ** To obtain provisions." 
So a^quatum, *<to obtain water," lignatwrn, 'Mo procure fuel," dec. 
•^Pogt nuUam pugrtam. The allusion is to. the recent defeat sus- 
tained by Jugurtha as mentioned in chapter 52. } 

6. In porta. " In the vexy gate of the city." Referring to Sicca. 
— Catum. "An opportunity." — Sese. Alludmg to himself, Ju-. 
gortha. — lUot. The people of Sicca.:— Jn/srre sigruL "Toad- 
Tance." To move straight onward. Referre signOf " to retreat" 
Comertere stgna, " to face about." Conferre signa, " to engage." 

6. Fidem iMOamaHnt. ** Would have changed aides." Would 
have broken the faith they had pledged to the Romans, after the 
defeat of Jugurtha, and gone over to their former master. 

7. Infensi inteniique. " Full of hostile ardour and on the alert." 
— ii/ti. Oi^[K>sed to pars. Some editions have evadere alii before 
aiU tuccedere, but this' is very properly rejected by otbracs. The 
sssailants were only of two classes, those who fought from a dis-- 
trace (emtftttj), and those who advanced to the ramp^urts {suecedereyf 
and attempted at one time to undermine, at another to scale, the 
walls. 

1. Piee et ndpkure taedam mixtam^ " Torches besmeared with ^Q 
pitch and sulphur." Mixtam is to be taken in the sense of iilitaniy 
md erderUia (" all on fire") is put in the neuter gender aa referring 

f». sudes, pUa and taedam^ things without life. The pHa had com- 
bastibles attached to them.-— The reading we have ad<^ted, is that 
of Grroter. Cortius, however, gives the following : sitdes, p2a, prm' 
Urea picem stUphure et taeda misUam, cardentia miUere. 

2. 2Z2(w, qui procul manserant. Referring to those of the Ro- f 
mans who are described in the previous part of the chapt«, as fight- 
ing fiK>m a distance (emtnua pugnare.y-Mu9uverat. In the sense . 
of taebatwr. 

3. Castra hosHum. This is one of the very few passages where 
SaUust applies the term hostes to his own countrymen, in contiadis* 
tinction to the Numidians. 

4. Quisq%i€ pro morihu. " Each, according to his character." 

6. PomM in phiiribiUf dec. " Being few in number amid a niK . 
*MHMU. boat of asaailaBts, ^ley were less miataken inibur aioL** . 
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^0 In caftingthfiirweqwDifliiMmg the great niiBkbecs opposed to ih^ 
it WW impossible for the Romans not to do greet ezecatian.— -iU 
wro. ** Then indeed." 

^ Adse tanum. For tdocrwm te.'-^Populani esse. '< That 
they were his own men." literally, **hi8 countrymen." — StatOL 
This adyeib is not redmiduit here as some imagine. Metelhie first 
qoickly despatched the cavaliy, and, imime^tiately a/kcr, Maxins with 
the allied cohorts. 

7. ImUios, '' Unponished." Without taking ample Tengeance 
iqion them. Ifmiiut is here taken pasaively. It is need actiTely in 
Catiline, c. 68. '* CaioUe imiUi vUam amkUitU" 

8. In ^nguBtiu. '* In the narrow passages of the gates." fyn 
mbi chJUereiU. '' Obstructed one another." 

9. AgUare, ^ To patroL"— PmemiM loco. *' The adjomiQg 
posts," L e. the parts neareet the gates. 

41 1. Infroacumo, '* Nearest the enemy," Le. <*tii(ac0 jnwmaio 
fos^t&ttf."— P«l»te«. "Their infantry." Referring to the Nnmi- 
disns.— >F4uereia. The pliqMrfect futetsMii/ refers to the probable 
result, the imperfect faeerent^ to the action as going on at the 
tfane. 

• 8. Qwhaa UU freti. Quibut refers to the infantry, and iXU to 
the cavaby, of the Nupiidians.— ui^ivornt eqws eoneurrere, dec. 
'< Charged straight onward, disordered and broke onr line."— -ITotKe 
paen$ mete$ dar€» After the Nnmidian cavalry had broken tiie 
Roman line, they gave the enemy, now almost conquered, into the 
hands of their light-armed infantry, who were intermingled with 
( the horse. The Romans, it will be perceived, are here again called 
ho9U$j with reference to the Nmnidians. 

8. NiH. Referring to the Roman soldiery.— Periter. .«1X^ 
equal eiicrgy." — Oppugiuare eict jmiw^, dec. The former of these 
two verbs refers to the Romans, the latter to the Nmnidians. Witk 
fterwrt we may miderstand defenawmaiL 

4. BmUm. Referring to the Romans. — "PugfUKm, **T1ib at* 
taek."^/iilefili. <' With eager feelings." 

5. iVtilt eorporiftiw. '* Made movements with their bodies."*— £ie 
Jhcc, tffM, agitare, "And threw themselves into this posture, and 
then into that." 

6. LemuB. "With less vigoar."*-Di0£<209Kiaiii reL "A dis- 
trust of success." — Smi ttunuUn. " Without any disturbance on 
his part," L e. without interruption. — Viaere. " To view." 

7. Studio 9Uorum adatrietu. " While they were engrossed with 
anzioas concern for their countrymen."— &alif aggreui, " Hav* 
iqg assailed it by the aid of their scaling ladden." SomeedttioM 
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kitre egruai, ^idh will refer to the loldiers hsving left the Iftdders, 4^ J 
and being now in the act of clinging to the battlements. 

8. Unae, This numeral is used in the plural with nowis which 
have no singular, or are used in a different sense m that number ; 
or else, whose singular is of rare occurrence. ThuSi una moeraOf 
vna coBtrOy unae UUrae^ ice. In the present instance the singular 
number of scdla is rarely, if erer, met with, and hence the plural 
form is employed. Charisius, Diomedes, and other gnanmarians, 
maintain that the singular of this word is nerer used. Compare 
Quintilian, 1, 6, 16 : — " Scala' tom«n et scopa, contraqru hordea et 
mulsa, licet Uterarum mutatumem, deiracHonem, adjectionem turn 
kdbeatU, wm aUo vUiosa sunt quam quod pluralia smgulariterf et 
eingultaria phtraHter efferuniur" Celsus, however, (8. 15,) uses 
the singular of scdia t thus, ** Sic brachium deHgatwm euper tealae 
gaUinariae gradum trajicitur ;*' and also Caius, (Dig. lib. 46. tit. 
3. leg. 56,) ** Quiecalam eommodaverit ad aeeendendum.** 

9. Ceteri. Those who stood on the ladders that had not yel 
been broken. 

10. Ineeptum. Understand fidsse. — SUo loco. ■^ In a place of 
his own selecting." Equivalent to loco eibi opporiuno. 

1. Ceterum exereitum. " The rest of his army."— Qteo. Sup- ^fj 
ply pairte. If we read quaCf as most editions do, we shall hare 
merely an unmeaning gloss, quae proxwna eet Numdiae. 

2. VaUbue datis. " Although sureties had been given for his 
appearance. Compare chap. 35. — PerfMSumamamicitiam. "On 
account of his very intimate friendship with the monarch." 

8. Sua omnia. He had lost all his property by confiscation, in 
consequence of his not having stood his trial at Rome. Metelluv 
promises that this i^iall be restored to him, if he betray Jugurtha. — 
Per amditiones. Because he had broken his engagement and not 
stood trial. 

4. Ulo. Referring to Jugurtha. 

5. Jugurtham. Und^stand qui dieerent before Jugurtham, 
Some editions have Qui Jugurtham imperata faeturum dieerent. — • 
Sine uUa paetibne. " Unconditionally." Without any stipulation. 

6. Cuncioe eenatorii ordims. There were of course many indi- 
viduals of senatorian rank in the army, either as Ugati^ quaestores, 
m even tribuni miUtum. — Quoe idoneoe ducebat. It appears from 
Cssar, B. 6. 6, 38, that the chief centurion in each legion was also 
entitled to. a seat in ihe council of war.^ 

7. Argenti pondo ducenta niillia. ** Two hundred thousand' 
ponnda wei^t of silver." Pondo is the old ablative, for pondere ; 
«e most thfiieforo underatand UiraTum after ducenta miUia, 

17* ^ 
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^3 ^* •^ imperanAtm. The g«rand it h«rc used, tccofding to Am 
grammarianfl, in the paseiTe sense, ** for the puipose of being or* 
dered," i. e. " of receiving orders.'' A few other passages occur, 
in the Latin writers now extant, in which the gerund is eimilariy 
employed. In the present instance, however, an active meaning, 
though not a very elegant one, may be given to imperandum, " fov 
the purpose of an ordering of him on the part of Metelhia," L e, 
** for the puipose of MetoUus's ordering him.'* In this same way, 
perhaps, the other instances may be explained. Thus, Nep. Att. 9, 
'< Spes retiiiuendi nulla erat" " There was no hope of his being 
restored," i. e. ** of a restoring of him ;'' and again, Justin, 17, 5, 
** Athenaa erudundi gratia missus" " He was sent to Athens, for 
the sake of being instructed," i. e. for an instructing of himself. 

2. FUctsTs aidmum swim, <'To change his resolve." To 

3. MuUis magnispu praesidus. ** Many and great resources ** 
Money, horses, arms, elephants. 

4. NunUdiam Metello decreverat. Metellus's consulship having 
fi^ired, he was continued in command Another year, as proconsQl, 
and the province of Numidia was voted to him by the senate. The 
consuls for this year (A. U. C. 646.) were Servius Sulpicius Galba 
and Q. Hortensius, in the place of which latter M. AnreUoa 
Scaurus was afterwards cboeon. 

5. C. Mario, Marine was a complete slave to euperstition, as 
might well be expected in an ignorant and uneducated man. Plu- 
tarch and Frontinus both make mention of a Syrian woman, named 
Martha, whom he carried about with him, and who, as he pretended, 
and veiy likely believed, was possessed of the gift of prophecy. 

6. Agitabat, '*He was meditating." — Cuneta prospera eeen- 
tura. The adjective prospera is here used adverbially. Compaxo 
Catiline, chap. 26. **Quae oecuUt tentaverat, aspera fosdtuptis 
evenerant." 

7. Praeter vetustatem famHiae, " Except antiquity of £unily." 
Noble birth. — Aliaemma. **Ali other qualificadons."— -jinimitf 
biUi iitgens, &c. " A spirit intrepid in war, moderate in peace.'* 
This aninms domi modicus underwent a change, when, as will be 
seen in a subsequent chapter, ambitiofiu praecsps daius sst 

8. His natus* Understand viriuiibus after Ms. Most editiDn» 
ssad Sed is, natus^ dec. The lection we have adopted, howofcr, 
spears decidedly preferable, as marking the contrast between tfaie 
eiriy and later periode of Marina's life. 

9. St^^endOs famndis. ^*1n actual seinee." Liten2ly» **ai 
»>»Tr;»»r> camnaiflns." . ■ 
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' X9. Vrhams urnndiHU, " The Inzorioui nfinemflnts of a dtj ^31 
life." These are enlarged upon by Mariua in the coune of his 
ipeech before the people, chap. 96. — Inter tLrtit hcnat. ** Amid 
aMOly practices.*' By a course of manly discipline. 

11. PleriapLe faciem ejfit9 ignerantiibu9. The reason of this 
was, because he had been born and brought up out of the city, and 
been always hitherto conversant with camps and war&re."-— J^octlc 
1MtU9, "Being easily recognised by name." At first, no one 
knew who the candidate was : but when his name, Cams MariuSf 
was heard, he was easily recognised by the people as a braye and 
gallant soldier. 

. 12. Per omm» tr^nu. The tribes were, at this period, thirty- 
five in number. Compare Livy, 33, 25. 

13. In potestatilnit. ** In the exercise of authority.'* — AmpUore. 
-"Of a higher office." 

14. Ad id locorum. " Up to that time.** Locus is here used 
for tempus. Compare cluster 72. " Post id hcorum,^ i. e. postea. 
So Terence uses inter ea loci for intereOf and Plautus vnteribi, 

^ 16. His. ** By these,*' L e. the nobility. 

16. Cupido omfRS. *' His ambitious feelings. "-^PeAimfo*. Sup* 
ply consulatuM."^Missionem, " Leave of absence." A furlough. 

1. CofUenUor animus. " A disdainful spirit."— Tom |»rava. "So^^ 
fnoneou^ a line of conduct." 

2. Jure. " With good reason." On account of his low birth, 
^d want of {»oper education. 

3. Ubi primum, dec. " As soon as he should be allowed to do 
this, by the state of public affairs," i. e, as soon as be, Marias, 
could be spared from the army. 

4. Satis mature. " Soon enough." — Cum JiUo suo. With his 
(Metellus's) son,** i. e. when his son should be old enough to stand 
candidate along with \m.-^Coniubemio patris. ** In the tent of 
his father.*' Contubemium properly denotes a certain number of 
soldiers quartered in the same tent Hence young noblemen, un- 
der the general's particular care, were said to serve or live in his 
tent (eontubemio ejus miHtare) and were called his cotUubemales. 

6. Annos natus, dec. As the strictly legal age for obtaining the 
consulship was 43 years, Marius, according to the ironical advice 
of Metellus, would have to wait 23 years longer : and as we may 
suppose Marius to have been, at the time here alluded to, at least 
43 years, (since he entertained thoughts of then standing for the 
consulship,) he would have to delay his suit until he was 66 yeani 
old. Compare Plutarch's account of this same mattOTi at the con- 
flnejon of note 3, page 47,. of this aanative. 
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^^ 6. Orassari, ** He adTanced boldly onward to the object of^liw 
ambition." 

7. AnibiHoaum, *< Caknlated to gain popolarity." — Laxicreim^ 
perio. *' Under a more relaxed discipline."— iVis^nolMlorM. The 
negoHatores, especially onder the republic, were they who remained 
for some considerable time in one particular place, whether at Rome 
or in the proYinces. The mercatoreaf on the contrary, remained a 
very short time in any place ; they Tiaited many coontries, and 
were almost constantly occupied with importing or exporting arti- 
cles of merchandise. 

8. Criminose simuly dec. ** Both in a style of accusation as re-^ 
garded Metellus, and of boasting with respect to himself." — ^Dtmt- 
dia para. Understand si, and compare Virgil, Aen. 6, 31, " smer^ 
dolor:* 

9. TraM. Understand &«22ttfR. — Quod homo inam»f Ac. "B»-* 
cause, being a vain man, and with all the haughtiness of a king." 
The epithet regiae is well calculated to arouse the indignant feelbgs 
of Romans. 

10. Corruperant. " They had impaired."— ilmflioatptefift*. "To 
an ardent sphit." One impatient to attam its object. 

11. Secundum heredem. By Tuurea aeeundua (next or second 
heir) among the Romans, was meant the indiTidual to whom the 
inheritance descended, if the heir or heirs who were first appointed 
did not choose to accept, or died under the age of puberty. 

12 Mente pauUum imminuta. **With his mental faculties r 
little impahred." 

13. Seuam. The general had a chair of state, on which he sat 
when he preside^ in a council of war, or in judgment, or gave audi- 
ence to ambassadors. His lieutenants, or Ugati, and other persons 
of distinction, took places around him ; and if a king happened to be 
in the army, he sat next to the general on his right hand. The 
aeUa cundis, used not only on Ijiese occasions, but by all the higher 
classes of Roman magistrates, was a stool or seat without a back, 
with four crooked feet fixed to the extremities of cross pieces of 
wood, joined by a common axis, somewhat in the form of the letter 
TCf and covered with leather ; so that it might be conveniently folded 
together for the purpose of carriage, and set down wherever ^b» 
magistrate chose to use it. It was frequently adorned with ivorr* 
and hence called CunUe ehur. 

14. Custodiaeeauasa. He was spprehensive lest Ub might meet 
with the same fate as Massiva, who had been assassinated at Rome. 
'"^Equitum Romanohim. ^ Of Roman horse." Not of Romaii 
lanigjbtai bat af the cavabjr of tiie ainiy.-*JErMor«m. 
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t|M privilege of iittmg next to tbe commaader on the n^.-^Regea ^^ 
miftUamnet. ** Had saluted with the title of kings."— AWmuIa^. . 
Tb» dative case. 

1. Atamm. '< Vexed at the i»{vMX,"'-Secunda aratione. *' In 45 
a flattering speech.'*— Iii eiieo. « That this mdeed.'' il<feoishen 
eqiUTalent to vera. 

3. MilUes et negotUUorea. Both these tenns apply to iquUe* 
Ronumos, by which last are here meant, not the cavalry merely, ae 
in the previous instance, but members of the equeetrian order, some 
of whom served in the army, while others were engaged in canying 
on trade.-* ^jyo-e. " Handily.*' 

3. HonetiisMutna nLJfragaikm. **By a very respectable in* 
terest," i e. by great numbers, in a manner highly honourable.-* 
Pleie*. A noun of the fifth declension, pUbu — ei, unless we con- 
sider, as some do, the form plebei as an old dative, where the d^)b- 
thong ei is put in the place of the long final t. If so, the genitive 
of plebes will be plebUf and it will be, like plebt, a noun of the third 
declension. 

4. 0mi$9a dedUioM. The nanative now returns, after this 
digression respecting Marius, to the state of things msntifaed at 
the close of chq>ter 62. — Bellum incipit. *^ Begins the war anew." 
Renews the war. Jnctptfisheretobe takeninthesenseofnirMit 
tneipit, or rmovai. 

5. Adfaetare, "He strove to recover."-^CeintiitMitr0. "He 
carelully fortified." — JUficare. " He made anew."— rComm^reen. 
«( Bought up on all sides."— Cuncto 4igitare, '* He put eveiy 
engine in motion." Left nothing unattempted. 

6. Vaginses, quo. Translate ^tto," in whose city." — Paeijleant^, 
" Was making proposals for peace." — SupplieiU, " By the entrea- 
ties."— Fo/i<n<a<«. " In affectitm."— •Pnndjws. To be construed 
along vnth Vagen$es. " The principal inhabitants of Yaga." 

7. Ntan wdgutf &e. The lower orders are here referred to in 
their turn. The meaning of the historian is, that the prmcipal in- 
habitants conepired against the Romans, because they still retained 
an attachment to Juguriha, and were, therefore, easily prevailed 
upon by his entreatieii. The lower orders, however, needed no sdi* 
citation M this puxpose, as they were naturally fond of change, and 
impatient of repose. 

8. Diseordionim, "Contentious." Fond (tf discezd and quanelsu 
This is supposed by some to be a word peculiar to Sallust. It 
occurs, however, in Sidonius {Ep, 6, 2, extr.) and Oyprian (i^ 

4a, «.) 

. 9« AtlMs. Days amoqg the Ramans were divided intodtst/aitj^ 
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45 "holy' days;'* dies prof esHy ** common days;'* and die9 inieremf- 
''half holy days." The dtes profeaH, again, were the same Tvith* 
the diesfasHf or those on which the courts of law could be held, 

t and the diesfesti were the same with the dUs nefasH, or days on 
which no law business could be transacted. 

10. Ludum et lascivianij dec. *< Presented an appearance of* 
sport and merriment, rather than of what was calculated to 
darm." 

11. Quippe. In the sense of uipoie. — Sine imperio, ^* Under 
no command."-— ^e<a consUiumque. '* Of what had been done, ' 
and of the plot which had been formed." Acta refers to what had 
been arranged beforehand by the conspirators, not to what was then 
passing, which would ha^e been expressed by quae agebantur. 

46 1- Trepidare ad areem oppidi, ** Hurried in great confusiimto 
the citadel." — Praetidium hoHium. **A guard of the enemy 
stationed there." — Pro tecHs, " In front of the roofs," i. e. on tho 
eares of the houses. 

2. Anceps maJum, ** The evil which threatened on all tides."—^ 
Infirmissumo generi. ** The feeblest portion of the human race," 
i. e. women and boys. 

3. In ea tanta asperitate. " In this so distressing a situation of 
affiurs." — Nut. *' Except that." Equivalent to ntn quod, — lii^ 
testaJbiUsque. " Infamous," or, " detestable." The word properly • 
denotes one who can neither make a will, be a witness, nor receire 
a testamentary bequest Sallust, in his account of the condnct of 
Tttrpilios, does not agree with Plutarch, who makes the accusation 
to have been a false one, and Turpilius to have been condemned 
through the agency of Marius. Compare note 3, page 47. 

4. E conspectu obit. " Withdraws from public view," i. e. firom 
the view of the army. Understand mUUum. — Ira et aegrUudo. ' 
<' Resentment and grief." 

6. Numidai'EquiUB. Forming part of the allied forces.-— JBr- 
vedUos. *' Disencumbered of baggage."— iT^ram iertiam. The 
Romans divided the natural day, or the space from sunrise to sunset, - 
into twelve hours, which were of course shorter in winter and k>i^^ • 
in summer. At the equinoxes, the third hour would exactly coin- 
cide with our ninth* The night was divided into four watches, each • 
consisting of three hours, which were likewise of a different length^ 
at different times of the year. Thus hora texta noeiUf ^ midn^ht." 
'^SepHmOf " one o'clock in the morning," dec. 

6. Ahnuentis omnia, " Entirely averse to any farther exertion." • 
Sallust does not mean that the troops ^now openly refused obe^GancAi« 
tooidivs, but that, by their looks and gestuies, they plainly exptenmd 
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Pace. 
Unk un^tvilluigiiess to proceed. , This ji eztiemely well indicated by ^0. 

7. MilU paamum, **Aimle.'^ Liten%, " a thousand paces/* 
The Roman pattut^ or, ''pace/* was eqiud to one jaid, 1.8537J^ 
feet of EngHsh measure, and, consequently, lihe Roman mile wae 
1617 yards, 2.75 feet. 

8. Pra^dmn benign^ ostentai, " He generously offers them the 
booty of the place.** — Inprimo, Understand o^^n^. — Late. The 
object of this arrangement was that the cavalry might conceal £K>m 
view the infantry behind them. 

9. Numidas equUes. It is now seen why i these weie stationed 
in honU'^Runum, Referring to their change of opinion. Render 
the clause, ''having changed their opinion, and thought it was 
Jugurtha.** 

1. Fo^iik. The ancient writers generally prefer volgym or 4^ 
tulguMf in the accusative, to volgiis or vulgtu.-^Effufum. " That 
had poured out in great numbers.** 

8. Ex perjidia. " After their treachery.** — Poenae cimeia, &t, 
'* Was entirely given up to punishment or plunder.** Poenae fiUt 
is an unusual form of expression, but does not offend when placed 
in the same sentence with the more usual construction praedaefuiL 

3. CajrUe poeruu eolvit. According to Plutarch, Turpilius and 
his family had long been retainers to that of Metellus, and he 
attended him in this war in the character of master of the artificers. 
Marius, who was one of the council of war that tried him, was not 
only himself severe against him, but stirred up most of the t>ther 
judges ; so that it was carried against the opinion of Metellus, and 
it was much against his will that he passed upon him sentence of ' 
death. A short time afterwards, according to Plutarch, the accusa- 
tion appeared a false one, and all the other officers sympathized - 
with Metellus, who was overwhelmed with sorrow ; while Marine 
with joy declared that the thing was all his own doing, and^ was not 
ashaiQed to acknowledge, in all comparies, that he had lodged an 
avenging fury in the breast of Metellus, which would not fail Uy 
punish him for having put to death the hereditary friend of his family. 
Plutarch states, that after this they became more open enemies, and 
that the conversation between Metellus and Marius, of whicb- 
Sallust makes mention in the 64th chapter of this narrative, took 
place subsequently to this event. According to the biographer, on» 
day, when Marius was staodmg by, Metellus said by way of insult, 
'* Tou are thinking, then, my good friend, of leaving us, and going 
home to solicit ^e consulship t would you not be contented to stay^ 
•od be consul with this son of mine 1** Tli^ son of MeteUoey itddb 
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47 Pltrtuch, was tlieii Torf ymmg. (PfM<. Ftff. Jfor. e. 8.^-^. BiUUfU 
vol. 3, p. 68.) 

4. Nam is ehis ex Lotto erat. It wm enaeted hy the Poiciaa 
hw, that no one ahonld Innd, scourge, or kill, a Roman citizen ; and| 
hf the Semptonian law, that sentence should not be passed npon the 
life of a Roman citizeii without the order of the people; It still 
remains a disputed point whether the operation of these laws was 
suspended or not in the Roman camp. The present passage f^ 
Sallust goes to prove, that the laws in question were not superseded 
by tike military jpower of the consul, but remained in full force, since 
tiiio words of our author fairly imply that Toipilins would not have 
lost his life had he been a citizen of Rome. In the days of PolybiuSf 
however, before the period of which Sallust treats, it would appeaf 
that the punishment of delinquents in the camp was not impeded by 
the laws mentioned above. The subject is discussed by LipsiuSf 
(De MU. Rom. 5. did, 18,) though without being brought to any 
definite conclusion. 

6. Evm suspieiens. " Suspecting him.*' An unusual meaning 
ibr the veib «tt«pieto, which commonly denotes, '< to look upward,*' 
^ to admire,'^ dec. It derives its peculiar force, in the present in' 
stance, from its opposition to suspectusj both suspectus and snspi* 
cUfu coming from the same verb. The common form is suspeetan$, 

6. Fatigare ammttm, " He wearied his invention.'* — Poputarilna 
miis, "To his countrymen." — Superaverant, "Had remained 
Undone." More literally, " had remained over." To complete the 
construction we may understand agendae, but this is not necessary. 

7. Inter Mbema, In chapter 61 we are informed, that MeteDus 
had fixed the wintet quarters of his army in that part of the Roman 
province which was nearest to Numidia, and that he had besides 
stationed garrisons in several cities of Numidia. Hence the pro* 
priety of the phrase inter Mbema. 

8. Metusque rem impediehat. These words are added in order 
to explain the force o! percuhus, and are not therefore superfhiouS) 
as some consider them. 

9. Vetere eonsiUo. *' His former design," i. e< his late engagement. 

10. MoUitiem socordiamque. "The effeminacy and want of 
spirit." — Praemia. The rewards they were to receive from Me* 
tellus, in case they betrajied Jugurtha.-^Ji modo agitari, " That 
this alone was the question." 

11. Aegrum animum. "A mind burdened virith care." Hist 
esse.— JV^^ortomm curator. " The manager of his private afiairs.*' 
Some of the Ftench editors make this office the same as that of 
privaft* secxettfy« It is latiier titatof confidential agent and adviiefe 
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1. Openeiingmiowo. *<Ofliisa«0teiiceaiidftbiIitic8."— J114S 
jmMio. " On the pfflow." 

S. Remmimemf dte. " Leunt the whole afikir, as it hsd taken 
place.'' Was infonned of all that had taken place. An mutation 
of the Gxeek idioni) for cognmt tUi res omm$ acta etset. — Indietm. 
** The iafonner.*'— FtffMifftel. <* Had intended to do,"^Prae9enia, 
'« Had been anticipated." 

8. OppreMerai, « He anppreaaed.*' — Quieta. "Given to mun- 
temqited repose.*' Jngortha enjoyed no tranqnilfity of mind either 
by day or night.-— fWre. Some editions have fiat, and, atrictly 
speaking, the smgnlar is here the proper form on accotmt of the dis- 
jnnettfe mU which precedes. Similar deviations, however, seme- 
times occnr in the best writers. Thns Cicero, {Or. 2, 4, 16,) '* Ne 

Sulfidiu mU CoUa ptu* guam ego apud te valere tide" 

miAcr." So Longinos, (c. 14, ed. Weiskef) inis 2y UXirw 9 
Am^^vOfmit ^mvw^ 1| h Uropi^. Qownitifit, Hie aim of the 
writers, who nse this constniction, appears to be, to present the 
difierant objects to tiie mind in such a way as that they may operate 
with combined force npon it, and at the same time not lose their 
individnali^. ^ 

4. CireunupecUbA. *'«He narrowly iniipeet8d.'''-0mm»frepthc 
** At every noise."— Confra decus regmm. " In a manner nnsmt* 
able to royal dignity."-- •/to/ormuKM, dec. How well does Sallust 
here desoibe the htevy penalty which Jugnrtha vnui now beginning 
to pay for his crimes. 

5. Fatigantem de profecHime. ** Importiming him for leave to 
depart." — Quae de Meteilo ae Mario, &c. Compare chapter 65, 
towards the close.-- VoUnti ammo, dec. ** Reca'-^ed, with feelings 
(rf* satisfaction, the accounts contained in them respecting both." 
Volenti ammo are here ablatives, and not, as some think, datives 
widi fuae erant nnderrtood, in imitation of the Qteek constmetieii. 

6. BUaUeru *< To the other." iZ2i is here used for the defini^ 
tive article. The reference is to Marius.—«iS<iM2ta pofttum. **Tbi& 
violence of party-spirit." 

7. MeteUnm capitis^ areetsere, «« Charged MeteDus with capital 
oflbnces." Areesso property means ** to send for," ** to sommen," 
' to summon to a court of justice," dec. 

1. Quorum res fidesgue, dec. ** Whose whole vdbstance and ^ 
credit depended on their daily labour." — Frequentwrefnt Marium, 
** Attended Marius in crowds." 

3. Pott multae tempestatet. ** After a long series of years," I e. 
after a long period of unintenrupted possession on the part of the 
toner,, nanelgr, the ndbiliey. Cicero, another nonet AottiOy obtaiDtdl 

18 
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^Q the coDSukliqp a long time after Maiixtf. Some very enoneooeljr 
refer tempestaUs in this passage to civil diasentions, contraiy to the 
usage of Sallast. Compare Catiline, chapter 53, " nuUiU temfu^ 
tatibus.** 

3. Dtcrewrat. ** Had decreed this,'* i e. the management of 
this war. Some editions have Numidigm expressed, which is eqniva- 

- lent. The determination of the consular proTinces propeily belonged 
to the senate. Sometimes, however, the people, as in the present 
instance, reversed what the senate had decreed respecting tiie pro- 
vinces. So the attenq)t of Marius, by means of the tribune Sul- 
.picius, to get the command of the war against Mithridates transferred 
.froni Sylla to himself by the suffinges of the people, gave eccasioii 
to the first civil war at Rome. 

4. Bocchum. Bocchus was king of Mauritania. Compare chap. 19. 

5. Varius incertusfue agitabai. Understand sett, ** Was dia- 
tracted by a variety of schemes, and uncertain which to pat in ope- 
ration.'' — Nsqw ilU re$f dec. " Neither axqr result, nor any p^ 
of operations, nor any individual fully pleased him^" Ret is hen 
equivalent to facta, and ctnuiHuni to facUnda* 

6. Quocumque intenderat. Unders1;pd amnrnm. ** Whitherso- 
ever he directed his thoughts." 

7. Pro tempore. " As well as the occasion would admit."-*- 
JSjus milites. These words have very much the appearance of a 
useless gloss, though they are given in all the manuscrq>t8. 

8. Tuta sunt. For iuita, sunt, firom iueor. The primitive foza 
was tucTi tuitus sum, tuL Compare CatuUust 80, 5. Stat. AckilL 
1, 131, ap. Prise. S, 17. Plaut. Asin. 2, 3, 23, dec. 

9. Impensius modo^ &c. " Now more than ever distrusting the 
success of his affairs." 

10. FiLi€fumqu>e ^us^ &c. " And where many things had been 
provided for the educating and rearing of his offspring." FUioruim 
appears to be here used both fox sons and daughters. Compare the 
.remark of Quintilian, (9, 3,) " Jungit autem et dhersos sexusf ul 
cum marem feminamque filios dicmus.*^ So also, Cortius, {ad. locS) 
** FiUorum credo etiam adfilias Jugurthae spectat. A potiore entm' 
sexu deTiominaiionem sumwnt, et filios, fratres, soceros, patres, avea, 
reges, dicunt, qui sunt ex utroque sexu.^^ 

11. Flumcfnjque proxvmum. Referring to the last river that would 
be met with before coming to Thala. — Patrandi. In the sense q£ 
conficiendi, "bring to a close." — ^Nnturam etiam. Referring to 
the difficulties presented by the arid country which intervened. 

R/Q. 1. Vasa. ^ the singular vtu, vasisf in the plural vasa, vascryM, 
The old nominative vatum occurs in PtauL True* 1, 1, Sf3 
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2. VHfritHofwetU, We have adopted the reading of all the 5Q 
old editions, formU^ instead of fuernUj which latter is given hy 
Cdtins and othesi. The sense requires /orevtf, *< where they should 
he ready." 

8. Eamodo, « It alone.'*— Q^ietatnfemi^aftf. "Had overdone 
their duty/* i. e. had exceeded their instnictions. tntendere has 
here the force of ** augere" " in magTuiudinan exUndere.^* Com« 
pete StuttmaUf (Tib, 68,) ** AwUnUendiique taemiwm," 

4. ReUgume. "From a religions feeling." They ascribed the 
rain to the nunifest interposition of the gods. — ^Antmts eorum. 
" To their courage." The more usual form would be the singular 
oitsmo. 

6. LoceruM asperitaie. " By the difficulties which the country 
presented." 

6. L^eetum. " Impractieable."— ilrmo, tela. These tenps must 
be translated generally, ** calculated for defence, for offence."-^ 
Ceterie impeniantem. " Giving laws to the rest of men." Jmperito 
denotes the frequent exercise of unlimited authority, and is well 
cal c u l ated to express the superiority of nature over the efforts of 
maa.-^^Indiutna. " By persevering efforts." 

7. Per oUumf Sec. " In time of leisure, and in consequence of 
opportunity." 

8. PraeUo mtentoe. "Determmed to defend themselves." 
Equivalent to " ad etrenue pugnandum paratoe,** 

9. Ex eopta, ** Out of the whole number," which the situation 
of the place alRnded. Sallust does not mean, out of a large num- 
ber, but out of as many as the place presented for selection. 

10. Et euper aggerem, dec. We have given the reading of 
Cortius. The Bipont edition has, vnauper aggere, turrihUf opus 
et odnuniMtrae tuiart. 

11. MuUo ante laborer 6cc, In construing, we must render ante 
as if it were an adjective qualifying labore and pradiie. "At 
)^llgth, the Romans, worn out by much previous fatigue and fights 
log," i. e. i^viously to taking the place. Ante is equivalent, in 
fact, to antequam urhem eeperint, 

V^, Poet dies ptadraginta, quamt dec. Equivalent to die quad- 
rageMuno pottquam eo ventum erat. Consult note 3, page 68.-« 
Oppido modo potiti, " Made themselves masters of the town alone." 
— CcfrrupUu " Was destroyed." 

1. Arie^baM, The most formidable machine made use of by the gi 
• Romaiis for the taking of cities was the anee, or "battering ram ;" 
» <qp g beam, like the mast of a ship, and armed at one end with iro{i 
in the finmof a lam's head ; wheope it had its name. It ww mjfi* 
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g| peoded by dio middlo with lopM or ebdiis ftstened to % beam tbat 
lay acTOM two poats, and, hanging thua eqnallj balanced, it wae by 
e hundrad men, more or leaa, (who were frequently changed,) 
violently thruat forward, drawn back, again puahed forward, till by 
repeated atrokea it had ahaken and broken down the waU with ita 
lion head. The ram waa coTored with aheds or mantlets, caQed 
mneae, which have already been deeerfi)ed. 

2. Adfietds, ^ Completely ruined.'' literally, ** daahed to the 
ground.'*— iVtme. " Moat valoable." Compare Catiline, chapter 
96.-— £« ipn valenUs pependere, ** Thia (puniahment) they anf- 
Csred voluntarily from their own handa." Literally, ** theae (atone- 
ments) they of themaelvea yolnntarily paid." They had nothing to 
expect fiom the Roman commander, in caae they fell into hie handa, 
but the cruelest punishment. 

3. Pariier ewn capta Thala. The same aa Eodem tempore quo 
TkalA eapta fait. — Praefeetumque. ^And governor." — IK id 
fesHnaret. ** Tbat unleaa he ^ould hasten to do this," i. e. to 
afford them aid. 

4. Suam sahUem, dec. IBorvm in this pasaage refers to the 
Romans, and it is the same as if Salluac had aaid, numi, gm 
Slorum eoeU eeeentf eahUem. The paasage may hence be. para- 
phrased as follows : " they, the allies of the Romans, would be 
involved in the greatest danger." Or, we may render more literally, 
though less in accordance with the English idiom, *< their safety, 
who were the allies of the Romans, would be in the gieateat danger." 

6. Navifeeerant. *' They had executed with promptness." The 
more usual form, and, we may add, the earlier one, would aeem to 
have been gTuanUf not namts. The term appears* to be derived 
from, or analogous to, the Grreek ytwaXot, by contraction yratof, and 
vrith the insertion of the digamma, dropping at the aame time the i» 
we have yyaFof, in Latin gnamu. 

6. SUum inter duat Syrtie. Of course, Lcptis Magna is meant. 
Consult Oeographical Index. — Quibus nome% dec. **To which 
this name has been given from the circumstancea of the case." 
Consult Geographical Index, under the article Syrtes. 

7. ExtrenuL Africa. The extremity of Africa towards the east 
la here meant, according to the ancient division of it, by which 
Egypt was excluded from it and made part of Asia. — FrosumtL, 
Understand loco. 

8. VH fore tuUt. '< Aa chance haa brought it about."— -ii/to ; 
edia m tempeetate vadoea, " Are at one time deep, at another ahal- 
low." Some very erroneously explain this as if alia agreed with loea 
Dodeiatood, and in temptiUUe meant " during tempestooua weather. 
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Face. 

9. I^egtMy adhuquef dec. '* Their kwt sad the principal featazea 5X 
m their mode of life were Sidonian.'^ CuUut is here the genitiTO 
depending upon pleraque the plural neuter. 

10. Frequentem NunUdiam. " The thicklj-aettled part of Nu- 
nidia." — MuUi vastiqtu loci. " A large tract of desert country." 

11. Inddgnum. ''Unsuitable.'* — Facimu. ''Achievement/* 

- 1. PUraeque Afneae. Compare chapter 64. " Plerumque «x- 52 
ercitumj** and consult note 2, page 38. — Ager in medio arenostu, 
^cc. " A sandy region intervened, of one uniform appearance,*' i. e. 
a naked, open plain.** 

8. Legiones. "Armies." Sallust here speaks "more JSomono/' 
and applies to other nations terms which can only suit his own. 

8. Perindueias, " During a truce.'* — LegaH, "Deputies." 

4. Quibus nomen Pkilaenis erat. " Whose name was Philaem." 
An elegant construction, the dative Philaenit being attracted, as 
the grammarians term it, to the dative of the person. The plain 
•yntaz would be, quibut nomen Philaem (or PhUaenorum) eraJt, 
Compare Livy, (8, 17,) " Consules leges deeenmraleSf quHnu 
tabulis duodecim est nomen, in aes tneieaa in puHieo proposuerunt" 

6, Nudagignenimm, "Bare of vegetation." Compare chapter 
93. " Cuneta gignentium," 

6. Morari iter. Understand ooUt, iter being the accusative de- 
pending on morari, 

7. Obremcorruptam. "For their mismanagement." — Crtmtnan. 
** Alleged." The primitive meaning of erimen is a charge, or accu- 
sation.— ConAirters rem. "They threw the whole matter into 
confusion," i. e. they maintained that the whole agreement was 
null and void. 

8. Graed. The Cyreneans, as being a Creek colony. — Optionem 
Carthaginieneium faaunL " GKve the Carthaginians their choice." 
'— Fc/ iUi, Understand ut, which is expressed in some editions. 

. 9. Aras, eonseeraeere. Consult Geographical Index, under the 
article PkUenbn arae, 

1. Ordines. habere, ^ To keep their ranks." — Imperium db- 53 
aervare. " To obey orders." — AliamUitariafacere, "To perform 
other military duties." 

2. Proxumos. " The intimate friends," i. e. the confidants and 
£vrtnmteB.-^Ad etudium out, " To favour his views."— Quit. For 
jguibus. 

8. Faeitiua promueque, ^'The more easy to be effected, md. 
the more agreeable to the inclinations of Bocchus." It is the same 
«a if SaUust had said, faciHusfactti yrofter Bocchi pronam ad bd" 
Mm^mKtfAaidamwdwttaUm,, 
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g3 ^ Opponumstumam. " Moat ad^aatageoas.'* Fromisiag to bo 
prodttctire of the mott important aid. 

6. Bocchi, Many of the old editions read Boecho, in the dfttiTe, 
making Bocc^ns to have been Jugurtha'a aon-in-law. The Abbft 
Brotier, relying upon this reading and some of Sylla's medals, ]^o* 
pbsea to substitute, in Plutarch's life of Marius, where mention is 
made of tiie Moorish king, the term son-in-law {yaftffpds), for iather- 
in-law {mvBtfit)' But M. YaaTilUers more judiciously contends, 
fiom six manuscripts of Sallust, and in conformity with Florus (3, 
1) for the term father-in-law. In this Ijarcher concurs. Cortius, 
the Bipont editor, Bumouf, Planche, Kunhardt, &c. read Boccki. 

6. EanecesMiudo. ** This connexion." — Denas. ** Ten a piece." 

7. Animus muUihidine ddstrahUur. " Affection is weakened by 
the large number that have claims upon the heart.'* Litexally, 
" the heart is distracted amid a large number." — NuUa pro smui 
cUinei. ** No one of them enjoys the rank of consort." 

8. Profunda ovariHa. ** Of insatiable cupidity." A meti^fdior 
bnoowed from a deep engulfing whirlpool. Conq>are lavy (1(9, 
17,) " Si toMoritiam sdut ipae exercere BtOU haberet, tnuun pio- 
fundam quidem voraginem tamenpaUeniia nostra expUremus.*^ 

9. Quis omnia regno, dec. '* That all monarchies were to them 
objects of hostile regard." Quia for ^titfttw, and, as it begins a 
clause, to be rendered by UUm, 

la Turn i£M, dec. <* That, at present, he himself was ; that, a 
short time pre^nous, the Cailbaginians, and also king Perses, had 
been ; that, for the time to come, as each one appeared Tsry power- 
lid, so he would be regarded as, an enemy by the Romans." Penes 
had been king of Macedonia, and was yanquished and led in triumph 
by Paolus Aemilius. 

11. Operat pretium fore. Understand st6fi '* He would obtain 
a recompense for his labour," i e. by making himself master of 
what was contained in the city. 

12. Bocchi pacem immvnuere, '' To lessen Bocehns's chsnee of 
peace." — Metros agiiando, Equiralent to ntoramdo, 

13. CogniHs Mauris. ** After he had made himself acquainted 
with the character of the Mauri" — Ex commodo. '*Qn advanta- 
geous terms." 

e'A 1* Supra honum atque htme^um. <* B^ond what was right and 
becoming." — Vir egregius in, alas artUnis, dec. '< Though a man 
illustrious for other high qualities, he bore mental affliction with too 
little funmess." 

2. Vartebant. ''Attributed." — Bamim tngsnium. <<An hott- 
OQzable spirit." Understand dicebanU after aW.— Jfii&|. *«|fHiy 
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after muUi the woids Jum^ €9mc dolarU caiMOfn or^ttroimter, or 
eometlung eqiuvalent. 

3. Magis exeruciahum, " Wae more eerere^ tortoxed.^-'-TMi 
mubU. ** With so much pain of mind.*' 

4. StuUUiae. Undentand etse. << To be the pert of My.**^ 
AUenam rem. '' The interests oi tnother.'* BefeKring to Manii% 
the new consul 

5. MagnameopianL '* A great opportunity." 

t. Omne ieUum^ dec. " That every war wu easy to be ondeiw 
taken, but ended with the greatest d^ulty." Sumi is here need 
in the sense of tnci^. — Depom cum metores vdiiU, Gompaxe Cati- 
line, chapter 66. Nemo ninmetor pace bdbim mutavi^.** 

7. PerditU, ** The ruined ones." Understand re&M#. 

8. Sou j^aeide, " Very mildly."— -iSt eaiem eofia, dec. '' Tliat 
if the same opportunity were afioxded to that monarch." If th^ 
saflM ofier were extended to Jugurtha. 

9. Contra. << In reply to." — lUa partim prohare. Refiuriqgto 
Boccbus.— Be22«iii irUaUum iraki. " The war was protracted, 
jwifthoat any thing of importance being donQ." 

10. Cupieniutuma plebe, " In full accordance with the wisbae 
of the populace." literally, *'by the very eagerly desiring com^ 
mons."-— Jiwnl. The accusative provmeitun is generally thought 
to be dependant here on jussU. The simpler constraetjan^ howsiTeiV 
wwdd be juuit NumUHam esse promnciam ei 

11. MuUiu 0iquefenx nutare. ** Was frequent and violent in 
Jus attacks on that order." The adjeotivea muUiu and farox are 
here elegantly employed instead of the adveifaa wntJlum and 
feroeUur, 

18. SeMe eontulatumj dec. Compare the acc<mnt given bf 
Ptntaich : *' He (Haiius) scfopled not to say, tiiat he had taken the 
consulshqi, as so much booty, from the effeminacy of the hig^ bom 
and the rich." 

18. Magmficapro «e, dec. " Full of boasting as legaided him- 
oalf, and, at the aame time, galling to them." 

14. PrinutkMbere, " He considered of primary importance."— 
Popidh et rpgibiu, Foiejgn commonities and monarcha.— £Somir. 
The Italian allies. 

1. PUr09qm nuliiUet iie, '^ Moat ef them known to him m war, gg 
« lew by report." We have here an instance of double conatruetioa 
not mmaual in SaUust iHUtiae (scil. ta Umpore) is equifaleal 
Ime to ap^ ^xoreiiwn, 

%. At ibm i» 9o§et€^ dpc ^ By fiuog anraiKLiii a fidradly nan* 
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f^ Mr, Im indneed pertom who had fenred oat their time to go tlong 
with him.*' Yetenuss, who were exempt from any farther mffitazy 
doty, were lometimes induced to senre again l^ special request 
from a commander. If they did so, they were freed from aH the 
drudgexy of the camp, aach as going for water, wood, forage, stand- 
ing guard, dec. and were generally marshalled by themselves under 
A standard of their own. The miUtary age with the iComans began 
at seventeen, and ended generally with the forty-fifth year, alter 
• which period they were exempt, and only served if they pleased, as 
has just been stated. They were then called emeriH sHpendiiSp 
end, from their being inmted to serve a second time, evocoH, 

9. Ctterum eiiam, ** Nay they even." — Quia neque jiUtbi, 4ce. 
We h^ve here an imitation of ^e Greek construction aHuded to in 
note 6, page 48. <* Because military service was thought to be dis- 
agreeable to the eonmien people, and Maiius to be likely to lose the 
aew levies tint were needed for the war, or else the affections of 
the multitude." Compare the following examples of the Greek 
idiom { — (Hk 3y l^o»y« IXiro/ilv(^ rh yivotro. ^ I had not expected 
this.*' iOd. S, 238.) *Einl 6* Zp hBo^ivoivtw hjiTp ol Xdyoi yty&paw. 
** Since we were pleased with your discouiee." {Heroi. 9, 46.) 
T{» Ni«(f 9pocitx^^^ ^^ ^^ **P^ ^y 'Eyfvrafciw. ** Nicias expected 
the events in Segesta.'* (Tkucyd. 6, 46.) We have an nnitation 
dso in Tacitus, (ui^rif. 18.) '* Quibus btUum volenHhu erai, and 
in diapter 100 of the present narrative. 

4. Tu$Ua hthido, ^So strong a desire." — Afumu irdkehani. 
^ They ftndled in their minds." Equivalent to anmo fingebent. 

6. ExagiUmii. '* Of inveighing against." — Comhonem. The 
ynautive meaning efcoiwto is, as in the {dfesent instance, an assem« 
Uy convened to hear an harangue. Its secondary meaning is an 
harangue itself. 

6. Sew ego, Quirite*, dec. *' I am well aware, Romans, that 
'■Met persons do not seek an office from you, and discharge its 
duties after they have obtained it, in the same character."-— itfoduoir. 
V Modest m their deportment." 

7. Contra to. '<The opposite to all this "—FuteAcr. "Ap- 
pears to be the tsnie course.^' 

8. Namt dee. ^'For it is my opinion, that," dec. Under- 
stand tidetur to govern iihere, 

0. NefuenufailUj dec. '* Nor does H escape my observation, 
iiow heavy a burden I am called upon to sustain, in consequence 
•f the signal favour you have confeired upon me." More IitaraDy» 
** how heavy a tuk« dec. together with your very great act of km^ 
*" I «» mril vm^ bow lahovioui, at tlw pnspnt juoctsic. 
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are the dutiet of that scatkm to vriiieh in yoor Hr^^hf yon baTO 5^5 
called me. 

•10. Qptitwite, Qamtet, ajpmM Mt « la nune difficolt, Ro* 
mails, Chan is geneimlly suppoaed." 

11. Ad hoc. From this to the end of the aentence, nam tdm 
infirma nuU^ Mariua aeeka to ahow, how abaolotely neceaniy it la 
for him to be poeseaaed of integrity and principle, aince he wanta 
ell thoae adventitioaa aide on whi^ the nobili^ nly for impunity 
in their guilty career. — Nmm tJia imfixwut nmL ** For my other 
eupporta are weak." 

12. Et iB»td mtdJkgo, A new argument ia here advaneed, to 
ahow why he muat labour atrenuoualy and faithlully in hie new 
office. In ordec, namely, that he may fulfil the hopea of the good, 
and diB^>point the eiqpectationa of the bad. 

19. ^ejnot hotmqm. << That the jnat and the iqprii^." Theae 
ere flattering epi^eta purposely ^iplied to the commona.— Qutjypa 
tene/aeidf 6k, ** Since the coxiect discbaige of du^, on my pait, 
pzovea of aeiviee to my country.'* 

14. iTioaiendi. '* Of attack." Some understand me, it ia better, 
2>owever, to take the verb here absolutely, without any apecial 
leference to a caae. The nobility may be oonaidered, according .to 
the idea of Mariua, aa watdiing for an opportunity of attacking both 
the commons and himaelf. 

15. Ut neque vos capiaMmi, dec. <^That you may not bo 
en s n a r ed, and that they may be disappointed." A thing ewt fnutra^ 
when it is attended with no advantage ; a person tHfruitta when 
disappointed in hie hopea. 

1. Itafiii, ** I haTO so liTed." FiU ia hen uaed in an uncom- gg 
BBon sense for aeUUm egi. — CanstuUu ** Familiar to me." 

2. AnU vutra betuficia. *' Before I leceived any finrouis at 
your hands."— -ilecepto mere^de. Alluding to the consulship. — 
Dt$ertm. " To discontinue." Or, perhapa, the Terb ia aoaceptiUo 
of a atfli stronger meaning : <* Baasly to sbandon." 

4. ExiUogMo. ''From that thmng of nobility." The patrieiana 
are here contemptuoudy dcaignated as a mere crowd or herd. 

3. In poUtUtihu imiferaxt, ^To act with moderation in 
tiie exercise of authority." — In optumu artHnu* **In the moat 
praiaeworthy puiauita."— Bew/a«0r€. '^To do what duty de- 
aaanda," I e. the oonoet diachaige of duty. Eqmfalent to Aonescs 
^iLgen, 

6. FeCsris jwioM|M«, dec. " Of ancient lineage, and a loQg lino 
of anceators, snd a total stranger at the same time to all miUtaij 
•errice." The sense requires a slight pauae between €t and mtfiiM 
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IC0 tlipeniKf, in otder to excite expectation on the part of the faeaxery 
and make the contrast more striking. In explanation of the phxase 
nmitantm imagimim, consuk note 1, page 3. 

6. Igmarus omnhtm, " Ignorant of all ^ings, that a good com- 
nander QfQg^ to know.** — Trepidet, fesHnet, " He may, when 
eaHed on to act, be plunged into the greatest confusion, may huxiy 
to and firo. 

7. Hommu praeposteri, ** Preposterous creatures." Praepos<^ 
tgru9 is compounded of prae and po9terus, i. e. *'^* prima in 
posteriori loco pomt,^ The term hondiuM is here used to denote 
itrong contempt. 

6. Namgererey qvam fieri, &c. After gerere understand am- 
mdaiufn, and nitet fieri, eonnUem, The whole clause may be ren- 
dered as follows : *' For/the discharge of the duties of the consul- 
ship, though posterior, in point of time, to the being elected consul, 
is in reality prior to it, as regards the truth itself and the advantages 
lesulting to the state." The idea intended to be conveyed is this : 
In strictness of language, no one can be said to hold a station, the 
consulship, for example, until he is iqfypointed to it by the snffiragea 
of the people. And yet, if we take into consideration the foithfui 
discharge of official duties, and the advantages thence resulting to 
the state, we must admit that qualifications and experience are priof 
in the scale of importance to the mere formal appointment to office. 
In a word, they alone are tnte consuls, who are qualified to dis- 
charge conectly the duties of the consulshq>, when they present 
themselves before the people as candidates for that high station ; 
and the administration of such men only wiU prove beneficial to the 
stete. 

9. Generoriesumum. " The noblest." Oompaie the language 
of the poet, '^Virtue alone is true nobility." 

l6. Qitid reeporuuToa ereditis, du;. ''What answer do yea 
believe diey would make, but that they would have desired the 
worthiest to be their sons."~~jl?x virtute. ^* From merit." 

II. Ne, iUi falsi sunt, '* Yes ! widely do they enr." iVe is an 
Mm archaism for nae, which comes from the Greek vat, 

1. Ignaviae vohiptaUm, " The pleasure arising from the indul- 
gence of effeminacy." 

2. Quod contra est, ** The reverse of which is the case." More 
literally, *' which is contrary to the fact." 

8. Posteris lumen est. " Sheds a light over their posterity." 
Jmx, strictly speaking, is the light itself, and huHen, the body wldch 
fanparts the lights— /fu/icaee ret inopiam potior. Alluding to 
fVMrt of dluBtrieas aacestiy, 
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4 Ex dUtna vtrtuU* *' From tho merit of otiiBn»*' L •< of tfadr gi]r 
•ncMton. 

6. ilittfuZtf iUU faeundam, &c. << Th^ will haTo obundaiiee of 
eloqaent and studied laoguige atcommand.** / 

6. In maxiimo vettro benefieioi " After the Teiy ample j&TOor 
which you haye bestowed upon me." — Ne fuif madetiimn, 4bc 
'< Lest any one might oonatrae my forbearanee into a eonacioiSRMi 
of guilt." 

7. Ex animi Hnientia. '' As I am well persuaded.** 

8. Qmppe verot &c. " Since a true one must necessarily speak 
well of me; my life and character confute one that is falM.** 
iieeesse est ut vera oratio praedicet bene de mt, 

9. Vestra ewmlia, " Your measures," L e. in electmg mo 
consul. 

10. Fidei etauta, *' ^Or the sake of ini^iring you with confi* 
dence. 

11. HtutoM^ v«ri22tfm, dec. These were smong the rewards of 
bravexy bestowed by the Roman commsnders on such as had dia- 
tinguished themselves. The haata was a spear, without any iron 
head, and hence called huU pwrii. The vOeiUum was a ttKamer 
On the end of a lance or spear, of different cokrars, with or wilhoiil 
embroidery. The ;»Aii20ra« were trappmgs, or ornaments lor hoaoii 
and also for men, worn commonly on the breast. 

ISS. Relicta — Ula^^^quae, These are plurals rafeniBg tOMMffiNCff 
et nobUitas, In translating^ say : " things, not left to me by hiJ^rift* 
atice,'* dec. 

13. Non stmt eomponta, &c. " My language (they say) is un* 
polished : for that I care little." — lUis art\/ido opiu e$t, ice* " They 
have need of artful and studied language, that they may hide their 
infamy bendath a. specious corering of words." 

14. Neque titteras Graecas didici, du:, ** Nor hsTe I leazned 
the language Of Greece. I felt little inclination to learn it, sinee Ik 
has proved of no advantage to those who are its teachers, in makipy 
them braver men.*' Alluding to the subjugation of Greeee by the 
Romans. ** Marius," Observes Plutarch, " neither learned to read 
Greek, nor would ever make use of that language upon any seriooa 
occasion: thinking it ridiculous to bestow time on leanuQg a 
lAbguage of which the teatihers were slaves. And when, afteir hie 
second triumph, at the dedication of a temple, he exhibited shows 
to the people in the Grecian manner, he baroly entered the theatre 
and sat down, and then immediately departed." Plutaieh justly 
ascribes, to this negle<;t of the softening qualities of literaiy puntnta, 
the excesses which stamed the character of Marius. 
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g>Jf 16. PrautduL agiaare, **To gftiard.** Compare the remaik of 
CortiiM : " Praendium agitare nikU aliud est ptampraesidio essif 
td fnmenianHhitSf vel mptdimewtU, vel wrbi cfpignatae.^ 

gg 1. Neque iUo9 arte colam, dee. **Nor wiB I tieftt them widb 
•everity of dbctpline, mjwt\[ with mdulgence." 

9. Hoc est uku, dec. **Tfai8 ie an exeieiee of afathoritjr produc- 
tive of benefit to the state; this, soch as one citizen should put in 
practice towards another." In explanation of the peculiar meaning 
ctehUe in this passage, compare Liry 6. 40 : — " Sermo est mhume 
cMUs f and Grevier's note : — "• Strmo est gwi mimme deeeat chesy 
mefk&tes se twm, enibus agere, qui fan jure HbertoHs /nrnntuTy m 
quos ndmme Ueeat imperioso generesemumis u^." 

8. Tute, The pronoun. ** "When yon yeurself live in loxnrious 
indnlgeDce, to compel your amiy to the peifMmmnce of their duty 
hy severity of ponii^uniBnt, this is to be a tyrant, net a conmiander '^ 
With esse understand te, so that dmmmna sod imperaiersm may be 

aocusatiTes after the veib. 

4. Quia parum scvtSj dec. ** Becsnse ! fumialk out as entertain- 
ment with little elegance, and keep no buffoon nor cook of hq[faer 
price than my 8teward\* chsrges which I am perfectly wiSmg to ad- 
mit" The term kistrie, which h^e denotes a buffoon kept for the 
amusement of the company, is a general appeRatioii, among other 
Roman writers, for an actor. livy makes the word of Etrurian 
origin i-^* Quia hister Tusco terho hiiio vocahatuTr nemen kisirumi- 
bus imdiium,** {Lh. 7. 8.) Festus is undoubtedly wrong in sup- 
posing that they were so called because they came originaBy firom 
Histiia: — f^HistrionesdieHqtiodprmumexIKstriavenennt" In 
Inaction te the kneads of luxury among the Romans, compare Livy, 
80. : — ** Luanmae emm peregrinae origo ah exerdtu AsiaHeo 
{ManlH VulssmSf A. V. C. 568) ifivecta in urhm est. Rpiinmne 
Ucios atratoSf testem straguiam preHosam, jUaguUs et alia texttUOf 
at fuae tum magmfieae supeUectiHs kdbebaniur, monopodia et aba^ 
Ofs, Romam adoezeruni. Turn psaUritu sambmcistriaequef et 
eomtoalia ludionum oSteetamenta adOta epuHs. Epulae quoque 
ipaae at ewta et sumptu tnajore apparari coeptae. JStm coquus^ 
tmssimum anttiquis maneipiam, et aestimatione etusuinpretioesse ; 
et quod immstenwmfuerat, airs haheri eoepta. VixUanen iUot quaa 
tarn emspidehantuTf semina erant futurme luxuriae." 

6, SanctUwris. « Other Tenezable BieA."—ifiiiMilMM. '•EP 
feminate indulgences." 

6. Ament, potent. ** Let them indulge in licentiens plsasore, 
in wine." — UH. Equivalent to in quOus artibmSf and On ta tm 
Hiis. 
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7. Sudoremtj^pereniy 6cc, Eyeiy thing here h calculated to gg 
excite the bitterest fedings against a conupt nobility. 

8. Cladi sunt. '* They bring rain upon."— jlfbref mei, ^ A 
regard for my own character." — Blorum flagiHa, An enumeration 
of their disgraceful excesses would require a. much longer discourse. 

9. AvariUamy imperitiariiy superbiam. By these three ^ words 
three commanders are designated. Avariiia refers to Bestia, nnpe- 
ritia to Albinus, and superbia to Metellus. 

1. MiLUaris aetat. The miliary age, as has akeady been le- go 
marked, conmienced at 17 and ended generally at 46. 

2. Meque vosquty &c. Marius means that he will, in ereiy in- 
stance, desire his troops to act no otherwise than as they see him act. 

3. Omma matwra sunt. " All things are ripe for the harvest."— 
QtMC^si dubia, &jc. An argument a ferticri. Even if victory, 
spoil, glory, were not within our grasp, still it would become all good 
men to take up arms and aid their country. How much more so 
Ihen when victory is ripe for the harvest 1 — Decchai. For deceret. 
The indicative is employed to give an air of greater certainty to the 
flause. 

4. Ncque guisquam pcwensy &/c. The idea is borrowed ficom 
Plato, {Menex. 20,) O^ ydp ddav&rovs v^iit ndidas gUxf^vro ycy^^ac, 

5. Ex classibus. By the institution of Serviue TuUius, the Ro- 
nan people were divided into six classes, according to the valuation 
if their property. The Reheat were placed in the first class, firom 
Mrhich there was a regular progression, as respected wealth and dig- 
nity, down to the lowest or sixth class. The members of this class 
formed the great bulk of poorer citizens, and were denominated 
capite csnsi, from having no fortune, but being "rated by the 
head." At first, none of the bwest class were enlisted as soldiers, 
except in dangerous emergencies. The alteration introduced by 
Marius may be regarded as one of the chief causes of the ruin of 
the republic. 

6. Capite censos pUrosqus. " Principally from the poorest citi- 
zens." Cooipare preceding note. — Bonorum. "Of the better 
class." Bom is here equivalent to ditiores. 

7. Quod ab eogenercj &c. ** Because he had been extolled, and 
advanced to ofiSce, by that class of persons," i. e. he owed to them, 
first his reputation, and then his advancement. 

8. Cum pretio. " If attended with profit to themselves." 

9. ExpUHs. " Being filled up." — Agrum. "Atractof countiy." 
—'Ceterum UviOy &c. We have adopted the reading suggested by 
Cortius. The common text has ceterum alia levia aliis locis facers 
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QQ 1. Divorsi. " Separatmg."—^/itfM. « When wsattoted about 

the country.*' Equivalent to palantes. 

2. Laetissumis animis excipitur, " la received with the most 
joyful feelings." Consult Historical Index, for an account of the 
subsequent career of this nobleman. 

3. Ntful apd 86 renUssim, &c. " He allowed no remissness m 
his own army nor security in those of the kings.*' literally, **no 
remissness with himself, nor security with them. — Ex socUf 
nostris. Re^rring to the cities and communities of Numidia 
which had surrendered to the Roman arms, and were now regarded 
as a kind of allies. 

4. Armis extierat, '* Had stripped of his arms,'* i. e. had com- 
pelled to fly with the loss of his arms. 

6. Belli •pairandi. " Calculated to bring the war to a close.** 
Scheller and other grammarians would here understand negoHa esse, 
ipnTfing negoHa govern the genitive belli patrandk expressed. The 
simpler way, however, would be merely to understand esse, in the 
sense of belonging to, appertaming to, &c. and let the genitive bel& 
depend upon this verb. 

6. Pro hostibuSf &c. " Favourable to the enemy, and most dis- 
advantageous to himself." — Praesidiis nudatum. *" Would bo 
stripped of his strongholds.'* With nudatum supply iri, 

7. Quo improvistiSf &c. " That he might, on a sudden, fall 
more heavily upon the Romans.'* Some read accederet, which is 
far less expressive. — MobUitate vngemi, " From the fickleness of 
his disposition.'* 

• 8. Mediocria. *' Operations of no great importance.'* — Majora 
et magis aspera adgredi. ** To enter upon greater and more diffi- 
cult undertaidngs." Cortius omits magis before asperaf and insists 
that the word majora involves also the comparative of the adjective 
which follows. 

9. Hercules Libys. Cicero (N. D. 3, 16) makes mention of 
six different individuals who bore the name of Hercules. He is 
silent, however, respecting a Libyan Hercules, unless the one whom 
he mentions second in order, as bom of the Nile, and sumamed 
;Aegyptius, be the same. In truth, however, the history of Hercules 

is a mere fable. Hercules is the sun, and his twelve labours have 
a direct reference to the twelve signs of the Zodiac. Creuzer haa 
discovered some very striking points of resemblance between Her- 
nles, Bjemschid, Mithras, and Osiris. 

10. Imrnwnes, ** Free from all taxes." — Levi tmperio. " Under 
a mild government." This circumstance, and the immunity hook 
all tribute would seem to indicate a city of sacerdotal origin. 
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PSfa 
1. h^tsUk 9trfmtihu9, Siliua Italiciu makes mention also of 0][ 

^6 African serpents, (1. 211,) and, in his sixth bodk (▼. 146, *eqq.) 

descnbes the contest between the aimy of Regains and a monstrous 

Mxpent, near the iiTer Bagradas. 

8. Quarwm vis. ** Whose fniy.'* — Ipsa pemiciosa. ^* Deadly 

in itself." — Siti tnagisy &c. Compare Virgil, Georg. 3, 432. 

3. UmmbeUL "Its importance to the war."— J2e«. "The 
enteiprise." — Oppiium Thalam. Compare chapters 75 and 76. 

4. Jugi aqua: " Affording an unfailing supply of water." — Ce? 
tera, dx. Understand aqua, " What they used besides was rain- 
water." 

5. In omad Africa, quae agebat. For in omnibus Afri- 

cams qui agebant (scil. vitam). Cortius reads qui and age- 

bantj which is extremely harsh after Africa, 

6. SaUm, Sal is found in the singular as a neuter also. The 
plural sales is masculine, and signifies witticisms. 

7. lilts erai, " Was employed by them." Literally, " food was 
to th^n." 

8. TemtaJbaiur. " He was threatened."— ^rro. "Tillage."— 
Quodcumque nahimfuerat. " Whatever had been produced from 
the firids," 1 «. all ^e grain. 

9. Proreicopia. "Considering all circumstances." — Agendum. 
" To be driyen on." 

10. Se praeddbundum, &c. " He adds, that, After pillagmg the 
coimtiy, he will come thither at the end of a few days." Literally, 
'^ tliat he, pillaging the country, (L e. at present,) will come there 
after a few days.", Understand dicit. Tlio form in bundus has the 
general force of a present participle, with the meaning somewhat 
strengthened. Praedabundus hate denotes an active system of 
pillage. 

. 11. Cenlurias, Referring to the infantry, turmas to the cavalry. 
— Aequaliter. "In equal proportion," i. e. according to their 
respective numbers. 

1. Proxuma, Understand noete. — Thimulosum. " Covered with gJ2 
iiills." These hills would conceal his forces from the view^ of the 
people of Capsa, until the cavalry and light-armed troops could 
strike the first blow. 

2. Res irepidae. "The consternation into which they were 
thrown." 

3. Id f acinus, "This act of severity." Sallust, in what follows, 
■lakes a poor excuse for the conduct of the Roman commander. — 
Co&rahmi. " Capable of being kept in subjection." CoSrcitum, if 
Ibfi leading be correct, bss here the force of coltrcendum. Compare 
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^2 ^ zttnaiks of Cortrafl, {ad loc.) and Perizmiiuf , (oA SoMin Min* 
1, 16). Still, however, the whole clause is retj sospicioiis. If 
eoireUum be taken as the simple participle of the paasiTO Toice^ 
with the pieteritiTe meaning (" kept in aabjection,*') it may well be 
asked, when had the inhabitants of the place proved faithless to the 
Romans 1 If, on the other hand, eoBrdtum be taken for cdrcendum^ 
the Capsensians are punished on anticipation merely ! For the 
Romans as yet kno^ nothing about them. The only way to obviate 
the difficulty, is by supposing that the allusion in genus Aomifwm, 
&c., is to the race of Numidians generally. 

4. Omnia, rum bene, &c. We have adq>ted the reading of the 
Bipont edition, which has the authority of some manuscripts in its 
iavour. Corthis and many subsequent editors read, Omnia non bene 
cofuuUa in mrtutem trahebantur. Our lection, however, appears 
decidedly preferable, if we only take virtutem in its more extended 
sense, " military talents." 

6. Moietto imperio. "Under a gentle command.*' — Deorum 
mttu. ** By the wSl of the gods,*' i. e. their special interposi- 
tion. 

0. Deeerta. ** Abandoned by their inhabitants." 

7. Ad aliam rem adgredUwr. An imitation of earlier Latinity. 
The common texts omit ad. Render, ** He advances to another 
enterprise." 

8. Non eadem aeperiUUe, &c. " Not marked by the same hazard- 
ous features as that against the Capsensians." 

9. Inter eeieram planitiem, '* In the midst of a plain." There 
was only a single mountain, the rest was one entire plam.-^<Sii<i« 
patens. " Sufficiently large on the top." 

£3 ^* Omnis. In the sense of totus. Understand mons, — Natura. 
Th& ablative, and opposed to opere et consuUo. 

2. Importwnus. " Unfit for." — Iter easteUanoram. " The path 
by which the inhabitants of the castle went and came," i. e. the 
path leading to it. 

3. Pro opere. " In iront of the works." Either to defend them 
sgainst the sallies of the enemy, or to attempt the walls by scaling. 
By the works are here meant the w/neae. — Imquitatem loci. Re- 
ferring to the steepness and narrowness of the path. — Intra ffineas. 
M^e have here adopted the emendation of Glareanus, intra, in the 
place of inter. The sense requires intra tfineas, " under the shelter 
of the vineae. 

4- Admimstrare. "To labour." — Optumus quisque. "The 
wavest." ' 

**' Anxius trahere eum ammo. " Anxiouslv debated with 
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PafB. 
atHf.^'-^OmUtirUne. '* Whe&er he should give over.*'— ForAtnom. Q3 
'' The inteipoeition of fortune." 

6. Aestuasu, *<In the greatest perplexity." Literally, "boil- 
ing " with vexation. — Quidam Ligns, The Ligunans were accus- 
tomed to a mountaineer-life, (Flor. 2, 3,) which makes the nana- 
tive of the hiatoiian the more probable. 

7. AvorsumpraeliantUnu, " On the side opposite to that where 
the two parties were contending." — CoehJteaa. Snails were held in 
high repute, as an article of food, among the ancients. Those of 
Africa were particularly prized. (PZtn. H. N. 9. 66.) 

8. SoUtudmem inUUexU. ''He perceived that he was com- 
pletely alone." He saw no traces of any human being. — Ignard, 
In the sense of ignota, Gmnpaie Auhu Gdlius, 9, 13. 

9. PauUuUan modo pronot dtc. <' Bending a little downward at 
first, then taking a turn and growing upward, a direction to ythkh 
their nkiture causes all vegetable productions to tend." Cuneia 
gignenOum put for fuaecumqw terra gignuntur. 

10. CoMteUi pUmUiem fer$eribiL ''Reconnoitres the platform 
of the fortress." "With pertcribit understand ammo, 

11. Eadcm, Supply via. — Temere, " Heedlessly," or " care- 
lessly." 

12. Ex praeseniibuM, Understand (ttofilam.-— Poutf^m arreehu. 
" Somewhat aroused." Tlie distinction between pauUum and parum 
should be noted by the student PauUum means " a little," parum 
"little." Thus pauUum pecumae^ "a little money," "some 
money ;" \i\Apairum peeumae^ " little money," hsrdly any. 

1. TuJbiemum et eormcmum, " Of trumpeters and comet- ^m 
blowere." "* 

2. Ex praecepto, " According to the instructions of ACarius." — 
Pergit. Understand lAgua^^-^IUi ptae eeniuriu praeraad, A cir- 
cumlocution merely for eenturiane$. Oortius, however, suspects 
that there is something wrong in the text.— Dk^s. " Their guide," 
the liigurisn. 

8. Protpeehu ninugue per saxa, " The view before them, and 
their clambering over the rocks."^-Pofiimv gratia, "For the 
sake of lightness." laterally, " on account of their weif^t," which 
was much less than that of the ordinary shield. — Et ojfensa quo 
Uwu* strepereni. " And that, when struck against any thing, they 
might make the less noise." Might less loudly resound. 

4. Vetuatate, " Through age."— JLa;u«it vtnetefto/. "Bound 
with cords," i. e. fixed cords about. — Quibue adUvaH. "Be- *> 
ing aided by which.*'— L«vare manu, "He assisted with his 
hand." 

19* 
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Q^ 5. ihihia TtisU. ** Dangeroua to be attempted." Miu is ^K 
old datire. — Potissumus terUare. " He tried first of all." — Digrc 
diens. " Stepping aside." 

6. Tesiudine acta succedere. "Haying fotmed a testndo, ad' 
tanced to the walls." The soldiers formed a testudo by jbining 
their shields orei their heads and on their sides, so as to resemble 
file shell of a tortoise (testudej. This was done as a defence against 
(he mifisiles of the enemy. 

7. JuguriJute serditium. Equivalent to servUutem apud Jugur* 
tham. 

6. Pugeri. Suf^y hUra muros. 
05 1- Saitciare. Th^ merely woonded their opponents, and then 
hastened on to take the forttess.-^Prtfeia. The nominatbd.-^ 
Ex culpa. ** From a fault," i. e. ik>m fass veiy impradence. 

3. L. SuUa, Consult Historical Index. — Qnos. Referring to 
iquUes which is implied in equiiatu. Some editions faaye q%iod, 
"because," qualifying relictus ef€a.'^Re8 adrntmut. "My Mb^ 
ject has led md to make mention." — De natura cuUuque epts. " Of 
his disposition and habitfll." 

3. Xi. Siseana. An historian, of the Gomelian fiEui^. Gon- 
tolt Historical Index.— ^Ponnn libera ore. " With but little firee* 
iom," i. e. vritli not sufficient politieal freedom. 

4. GerUu pairiciae. He belonged . to the GomeEan house or 
1me.-^ExstiMcta. " Sunk in complete obBcurity."-^jQ$fiia«M. "By 
the degeBeraey.'' 

6. Otio ltmtHo90. " Of debauched faabitft^ in the interval* of 
leisure." He kept company^ according to Plutarch, with mimics, 
jesters, &c., and went with them to every excess of licentiousness 
and riot : and, though at other times a man of basiness, he would 
change histantly whenever he had cmnpany, and begin a carousal. 

6. Nisi quod, dec. " Except that he might have had more re* 
gard for his own character in matrimonial afiairs." SyUa, according 
to Plutarch, was five times married ; but, during aU these unions, 
itin indulged in libidinous attachments. On dedicating the tenth 
of his substance to H^cules, he gave' a magnificent entertamment 
to the people. In the midst of &is feasting, v^hich lasted many 
days, his fourth wife, Metella, sickened and died. As the priests 
forbade him to approach her, and to have his house defiled with 
mourning, (an artifi<ie, probably, of his own,) he aent her a bill of 
^varce^ and ordered her to be carried to another house while the 
% breath was still in her body. A few months afterwards, he espoused 
Valeria, the sister of Hortensius the orator, who had managed to 
attract his attention in the theatre, by her personal beauty and artAil 
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tiehavidur. Yet^ aeeoiding to Plutarch, though she wbs a female of ^^ 
great accompliahments and respectability, he still continued his 
inteiconise with actresses and female musicians, and sat drinking 
whole days with a company of buffoons. A loathsome disease soon 
after put a period to his existence. 

7. AmtciHafadiu. ** Accommodating in his friendships." Ever 
ready to oblige his friends. — Ad simndmida negotioy dtc. " The 
depth of his soul was incredible, for concealing from others his 
secret plans." 

8. Ante civiletn vietoriam, " Previons to his successin the civil 
wars." Alluding to the contest between himself and Marius. He 
assumed the title of FeliXf after his success had been consommafled 
by the overthrow of the younger Marius. Consult Hbtorical 
Index.—- Jiuiu«<riinfi. ** His merit." Hie reference is to the actite 
exercise of taient-^PotAM jims fecerit. Alhiding to his excesses in 
the civil contest. 

9. SoUertistumugommwM. ** The most accomplished soldier of 
afl."-^/fi p€Uei» tempestatibuif for parvo tempore. 

10. Aee nrntumm, *'Bonowed money." — EH. Put for sibi. 
When no ambiguity is to be apprdiended, is Bnd HU are sometimee 
pot for mii. Thus, Cms. B, 0.1,6 : — ^** Perevutdent RauraeU, uHi 
eodem uei eomUio, una eum He prqfietieaiiittr." Here m is put fof 
€e. So Quintilian :-— <' NonpetU^ Hi iUvm mieerum putetiSf^^ where • 
iUmn mUerum h for *e miserum. {Cramhie, Gymn. vol. S, p. 85.) 

11. Mvkiu aiesse. The adjective for the adverb. {Zumpt. L. 
G. p. 285. 3^ ed.y-Matm. " In action."— Qui* rebut. Totfui- 
busr^fke. 

1 . Magnam peeuniam. ** A large portion of his treasure." QQ 

% Dubiian beUi, Ac. *' That he, undecided what course to pur- 
sue, was weighing the arguments for war and peace." — Ipeique 
Mauro. Bocchus. — Integris suisfimbtu. " Without any loss of 
territory." His dominions being restored to him. 

3. Vix decima, dec. Die is here the old genitive. Aulus Gellius 
(9. 14) makes mention of this very passage of Sallust, and con* 
l^ers die v genitive not an ablative. It would appear from his re« 
marks, that some of his contemporaries made die equivalent to ex die. 

4. NhUo. The old dative. The early writers, whom Sallust 
here imitates, sometimes declined such adjectives as naUuSf soltiSf 
dtc., regularly. {Rudd. L. G. vol. 1, p. 63. ed. StaJh.) 

5. Sarcinas coUigere. All the baggage was collected into one 
)>lace before an engagement. 

6. (^vmnt. The verb queo is weaker in meaning than possuM, 

•tad expresses mere possibility under existing ciroumstances. Thus 
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gg we cannot saj, quire pharmumf nor quoad queo, h\A^8eflv/rimim^^ 
and quoad possum. So again, " Non queo reliqua seribere, tattt^ 
vis lacryfMorum est." '* I cannot well," &c. Here possurnvfovld. 
have been too strong. 

7. Nhn ode. " Not in regular aziay." Equivalent to turn tor- 
mis in aciem ordinatis. — Concurrwni, Stronger than incwrrunt, 
the reading of some editions. 

8. Lairocinio. "An afiair with banditti" — Equites, pedites* 
Alluding to the Romans and Numidians. 

9. Contra adoarsos. " Agamst Ihose in front," i. e. those facing* 
them. 

10. Nomque, et oh ea, &c. " And the new levies along witJi 
(hem, rendered even in this way more familiar with warfare." If 
the text be correct, SaUust means to convey the idea, 'that the new 
levies, being accustomed to be united with the veterans, (chap. 87,) 
had learned the ait of war by practice and example, and displayed their 
military experience very effectually on the present occasion, being 
encouraged by the presence and support of the older troops. Hence, 
9b ea will refer to their having been in the habit of being united 
with the veterans on previous occasions, and their being again so 
imited in the present instance. It is extremely doubtful, however, 
whether Sallust wrote what we have given in the text, and what all 
the edHions follow, Cortius retains the common reading, but sug- 
gests the following, partly fiom a manuscript lection, and partly 
from conjecture : — Deniqiu Romam vetereSf belli sdentes, si 
quos, &c. 

0^ 1. Cum turma sua. This troop of cavalry answered the purpose 
of a body-guard, or eohors praetoria. — Manu eonsidere militibus. 
" He aided his soldiers by taking a personal share in Hob fight." — 
Jmperare. " To give any orders," i. e. to discharge the duties of a 
commander. 

2. Noctem pro se rati. '* Having imagined that the night would 
be in their favour." — Ex copia rerum consilium trahU. *' Forms a 
plan adapted to the nature of the emepcgency." 

3. Pauco munimentOt dec. The singular of paueuS' is of ran 
occurrence. We meet with it in Horace, (A. P. 203,) ''foramine 
pauco," and m Aulus Gellius, (20, 1,) " injurias paueo aere dUuere." 
Cortius reads, pauca munimento quaerehat. 

4. Agitare. " To patrol." Better than agitare noctem, " to pass 
the night," as some render it. Noctem is " during the night." 

5. Plenogradu. According to Vegetius, (1, 9,) the ordinary step 
was at the rate of twenty miles in five hours, the quick step, {piUmu 
£radus,) twenty-four miles in the same time. 
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6. ^fiui, " Without any regolai order.*' Equivalent to nuUo Q^ 
marvato crdine, 

7. Ipsi duces, Jngnrthaand Boceboa.— Feroce*. " Hi^y elated." 

8. UH per vigilias solebant. It was cnatomaiy at tiie end of each 
vratch to aonnd the tmmpeta, in order to call out those who were to 
stand goaid in turn. 

9. Jta. ** To such a degree.*'— iS/reptht, c2aiiior«. "By reason 
of the uproar, the shouting." 

1. In Mbema, Supply yrqfieieeUur. A similar ellipsis occurs in 
Livy, (41, 3,) '* Turn demum mmenu ad terUam legionem rewh gg 
condom el GaUorum praesidium.** Understand miesus est So also 
Floras, (3, 10,) " Reversus igitur in GalUam dasse majcre, atac- 
tisqw admodum copiis, in eumdem versus oceoftum." Understand it. 

2. Quadrato agmine. The agmen quadratum of the Romans 
"was a right-angled parallelogram, not a square. Qucdrato agmine 
nay therefore be rendered, " with his army in column." Compare 
the words of Salmasius, (de Re Mil Rom. c. 10, p. 103, edit. 
Jjudg. 1667,) ** Quadratum agmen non dieiiur, eujus latitudo 
aequaUs sit in omnes adspeetus longitudini ; sed quod firontem hdbet 
recta Unea exaequatam et ad extremitates angtdos rectos.^ So also 
Guischard, (Memoires erit. et histor. sur les antiquites miHtaires, 
Tol. 1, p. 195,) " La figure ressembhit d une paraUelogramme 
quekonque a angles droits.** 

3. Apuddexiumos. '* On the extreme right."—-Prac<srAi eoft^/es 
JUgurum curabat. ** Had charge also of the cohorts of the Liga- 
rians". — Manlius ia the nominatiTe to curaiat. The meaning is, that 
Manlios, besides the slingers and archers, commanded also the 
Ligurians. — Primos et extremos. *' In the front and rear." 

4t Mimimc cari. " 'Whose lives were least valued." — Quast 
fttUlo imposito. " As if no one were placed over them by him," 
i. e. as if no share of the command were committed to any other.*— 
Merentis. " Those who were deserving of either," i. e. as each 
deserved commendation or blame. 

5. Neque seeus, dtc. '* Nor was he less careful in fortifying his 
camp, than he bad been in prosecuting his xauch.^-^Exeubitum. 
" To keep watch there." 

6. Nondiffidens eufuJtura^ itjc. "Not so much from any dis- 
trust, on his part, that the ordera he had given would not be obeyed, 
as," dec. 'We have here followed the Bipont reading. Cortius gives, 
wm diffidentiafuturi qtuu, &c., and completea the aentence thus, non 
diffidentia futuri ejus omnis quae, dccl, making quae plural, on 
account of the pluxal import of omnis. Few will approve of such 
an explanation. 
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5S 7. UH nuUHbuSj <Scc. " That their toils, being shaied bjr their 
commander, might be cheerfully endured by the soldiers at large.*' 
We haye here another instance of the Greek construction, ex- 
plained in note 3, page 55. 

8. Malo. *' By punishment.*' — Per ominHonem. "Fromade- 
sire for popularity.*' — A puerUia eonsuetam durUiam, ** Hardships 
become familiar from boyhood." 

9. Nisi ta$nen, &c. ** And yet, however, the affairs of the state 
were managed with as much success and dignity, as if his authority 
had been exercised in the most rigorous manner." Nisi tamen is 
heie equivalent to sed tcanen^ and the meaning intended to be con- 
Teyed, is : ^ But, whether he acted from ambitious motives, or from 
being himself accustomed to hardships, still one thing is certain, that 
the afiairs of the state were managed," &c. Compare chapter 24^ 
^^Nisi tamen inteUigoJ* 

10. OH. " Advancing at full speed."— Dn>of«. " From dif- 
ferent quarters." — Advorsum omnia paratus. His troops being 
arranged in the agmen quadratum. 

11. Utiqw. We have adopted the conjectural emendation of 
Gfonovius, in place of aeque as given by Gortius. The meaning 
of the whole clause will be, " having supposed, that, out of the whole 
number, soma certainly, no matter who, would come in the rear of 
the enemy." (Compare Quarterly Jowmud of Education, No. 3, 
p. 151.) Cortius refers aeqite to /O^ tergo, and translates it, " gerade 
9on Mnten zu,** '* directly in the rear." The Bipont editor explains 
aeque as follows : *' Ex quadrupliei agmine certe unum, qttodcunque 
esset." This explanation suits, however, uiique much better than 
aeque. 

12. Quern primum adtigerant. " With whom they first came in 
contact." — Caeteri. Referring to the rest of the cavahy under his 
command. 

QQ 1. Bocchus cum pediHhus irwadunt. The verb is put 

in the plural, as if Bocckus cum peddtihus were a double nominative. 
•^ We sometimes find," observes Scheller, " a plural verb after a 
single subject or person, which, however, is united to another subject 
by cumy since they are there regarded as two subjects or nomina- 
tives.*' (It. G. vol. 1, p. 334.) Compare Catiline, (chap. 43,) 
Leniulus cum ceteris constituerant. 

2. Apud primos. ** In the front," i. e. apud eos quos prtmos 
eellocaverat.—'Nwmida. Jugurtha. 

8. Adpedites. It is a matter of some doubt among commen- 
tateiB, whether the infantry here meant are the Roman, or those 
n^iich Voluz had brought and'with which Bocchus had attacked the 
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Roman rear. It is more than probable that the former are alluded QQ 
to, especially as the -words Un LaHne follow. Ck>rtm8, howoTer, 
is in favour of the opposite opinion. 

4. Satis impigre. " With great quickness/* i. e. with so much 
celerity as to have escaped the observation of the Romans around. 
Some, however, render it " with great bravery." Tbia is certainly 
Hiferior. 

5. Airoeitate rei. ** With the dreadful nature of the thing.** 
The meaning intended to be conveyed is this : The Romans were 
thrown into alarm, not so much from any confidence which fhey 
placed in the words of Jugnrtha, as from the reflection, that &ere 
was indeed a possibility Of their favourite commander's losing his 
life in the action. 

6. Adeptam. Used passively, adiipiseor being a common, not a 
deponent, verb. — Vitabundus. " After making the most vigorous 
exertions to escape.** Or, it may be rendered generally, "by a 
desperate eflK>rt.** Consult note 10, page 61. 

7. Sequif &c. A beautiful specimen of the figure Asyndeton, 
in imitation, very probably, of the celebrated passage in Xenophon, 
(Ages. 2, 12,) praised by Longinus, ^ 19. Sv/i^aXdvri; t^ aovtSaSf 
itoBo^vTOf Iftdj^^ovTO, dirtKTei¥OVy dniBvriffKov. 

S. NiH modo. Supply surgere. " They merely made an effort 
to rise.** — Qua visits erat. '*As far as the eye could reach.*' 
Visus is a noun of the fourth declension, and the clause, rendered 
literally, is, " where there was a view.'* 

9. Postea lod. For the simple posted. 

10. Post diem quirUum, qtutrHf dec. " On the fifth day after the 
barbarians had met with their second defeat.** The Latin language 
admits several variations of this construction. Thus we may either 
adopt the form used in the text, or quinto die postquam pugnaverantt 
or quinque dUhus postquam pugnaveranty or post dies quintos quam 
pugnaverant ; or with the ablative alone, omitting post, die quvnio 
guam pugnaverant. The anomalous appearance of post diem 
quintum quam, &c., and some other of the phrases just quoted, 
arose, according to' Zumpt, from a transposing of the preposition. 
Having once written post die quinto quam, they would be easily 
led to change die quinto into diem quintum, as if it had been 
governed by post 

11. Cum is. An archaism for cum Os.^'Acdti. " Having been 
invited,'* i. e. on an invitation from the king. 

1. Cujus facwndiae, &c. Manlius gave precedence to Sylla, ^Q 
although he was younger than himself, on account of his superior 
ability in speaking. 
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^Q S. Takm vtmm. Aitfiil flattery. So, ElHtte ftrther on, optmimm 
cumpessutM. 

3. Persequi. A HeUeaism, for persepiendi. CcKupare ScheUoTp 
L. G. vol. 2, p. 202. Vechneri HellendeXf p. 266. 

4. Principio. Cortius reads jam ifiopi visum, oiiikti»g a |»t»* 
cipio veipubUcae. The remark of4he Bipont editor on this emenda- 
tion is perfectly conclusive : " Sed inopum non foret, quaerere 
servos populot ; neque iis fadU, omcos mvenire, nedum quod ed 
SuUa parum ex dignUate Romana dixisset." 

5. Gratia par, &c. " While you will enjoy t^ same high esti- 
nation with us, as if we were your immediate neighbours." Equi- 
valent to in eodsm honoris et groHae loco apud nos eris, 

6. PaireTUes. " Subjects." 

7. Chti scilicet placuit, &c. We hare here giren the reading of 
the Bipont edition, which is based in part upon that of the Aldine. 
Cortius has placuisse, and makes the infinitiye depend on scilicet 
(i. e. scire licet). 

8. Offims. ** By future services." 

9. Pro delicto, ** In extenuation of his misconduct." 

10. Expuierit. Understand ipse, L e. Bocchus. The monarch 
here utters an intentional falsehood, in asserting that he had driven 
Jugartha from this part of Numidia. His object in making this bold 
assertion would seem to, have been, to ingratiate himself with the 
Romans, and to show his pretended hostility towards Jugurtha. 
Cortius reads expulerat, and refers it to Marius ; making the clause 
jure belli suamfactam re^te to Bocchus. 

11. Copia facta. ** When an opportunity of sending them was 
offered." 

12. In loca sola. " Into a desert country." — Perfugas omsus. 
On whom he could rely with the greatest certainty. Compare note 
3, page 39. 

71 1- VcTierant. In the sense of eveneran/, which some editions 
give. ^£2 omm copia. '* From the whole number." 

8. Agendarum ren*m, &c. '* He gives them full power to 
negotiate afiairs, and bring the war to a close in any manner," L e. 
on any tenns. 

3. Sine decore. "Without any external marks of dignky." 
Without any badges of their official rank as plenipotentiaries. — Pro 
praetor e. **• As acting commander-in-chief." 

4. Vamshostibus. " Faithless enemies." — Adeuraie ac Ubertdi' 
ter. <* In a respectful and generous manner." 

5. Idirgitio. *< Liberality, with a view to conuptiou.** — Nisi 
pariter volens. Equivalent to nisi benevolo sinml anim^^^Jk bs • 
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migmtaU hdb^imiur, ** Were regttded as the lesnlt of a generoai) ij^ J 
impulse." 

6. BenevoUntiae. ^^ Caknlated to conciliate his good ynXW 
Consult note 6, page 60. 

7. Ibi infeeto, 6lc, ** The enterprise hsTing proyed unsnccessful 
in the quarter ivhither he had directed his comse.'* Bn refers to 
the region where the turris regia was situated. Cortius reads 
iftfectOt quo inUnderatf fugotio, and makes it equiyalent to infeeto 
negotio, quo confteto redxrt intendenU, This is altogether inferior 
to the lection which we have adopted. 

8. CogTuncU. ** He takes into consideration." 

9. Ea, Referring to both potestat amdi and induciae. — Ferocnu 
duamunt, << Decide in favour of a hardier conise." — Mutant, . 
" Keep changing." Understand sese. Adverstt is here eqmTalent 
to eontrinna ; " the opposite." 

10. StudmmSuUae. <* The zeal of Sylla in their behalf." 

11. Deprecati sunt. Understand confitentes or dieentes, and 
render the whole clause, ** after they had deprecated the resentment 
o( the Romans, by confessing that their monarch," &c. 

1. Cujus arMtraiu, ''In order that by his intervention^" i. e. mff> 
under his counsel and advice. 

2. Item. We have inserted this on the authority of one of the 
manuscripts. — Funddtorwn BaUarium. The Romans obtained their 
slingers from Achaia, and from the Balearic isles, Ma|orca and 
Minorca. The inhabitants of these islands were remarkable foi 
their dexterity in the use of the sling, having been trained to this 
exercise from their boyhood. 

3. Praeterea. Supply profeeti sunt cum eo, or else the simple 
erant. — SagittairiL The Romans obtained their best archers from 
Crete and Arabia. — Pdigna, The Peligni were a people of Italy, 
of Sabine descent, according to Ovid. Their territory lay to the 
east of that of the Marsi. Consult Historical Index. 

4. Cttm vdilaribus armU. The arms of the veliteSf or light* 
armed troops, were, besides bows and slings, seven javelios with 
slender points like arrows, so that, when thrown, they bent and 
could not easily be returned by the enemy ; a Spanish sword, for 
bodi cat and thrust ; a round buckler, about three feet in diameter, 
made of wood and covered with leather, and a li^t hefanet for the 
head. 

5. Ea. Referring to tela. — Muniti. Agreeing in gender with 
the persons implied in eohors. 

6. Temere et effuse. " In a disorderly and scattered manner."— 
SuUae almque, dec. What grammarians call a zeugma takes piaca 

20 
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'J^ here in efficiehantf that is, the verb has two meanings, to snit 
OUT idiom, one for each clause. ** Caused the number to appear 
greater than the reality to Syila and the rest of his party, and gavo 
rise to apprehensions as of the approach of an enemy." 

7. ExpeHre. '* Got ready for battle." We may understand ad 
pttgTuim, which is expressed in Livy, (88, 21,) " Quos ubi Eomafd 
ffiderunt, expedhmt tese ad pugnam." 

8. Tentare. *<They tried." — Intendere. This is commonly 
rendered, '* they bent their bows," with an ellipsis of arcus. Such 
an inteipretation, however, is decidedly pleonastic, since arma atque 
tela tentare precedes. The true meaning is, " directed his whole 
attention to the approaching epgagement." Understand animum. 

9. Jtemt uH erat, &c. *' Bring back word, as was actually the 
ease, that all was peaceful," i. e. that there was nothing to fear. 

10. Qbmam Ulis sinud, et praesiddo. ** Both to receive them, 
and to aet as an escort." Literally, " both to meet them, and for a 
guard." 

11. Incerto voltu, " With a troubled look." 

12. Ammo feroei, "With stem resolution." — Certa pestta. 
" Certain destruction." — Ab eodem. Referring to Yoluz. 

13. Coeruuof esse. " To have their erening repast over." Some 
neuter verbs have participles which are passive in form, but active 
in meaning ; as coenatusy " one who has sapped ;" pransuSy " one 
who has dined ;" juratus, " one who has sworn," &c. The Roman 
soldiers took food twice a day, at dinner and at supper. The former 
was a slight meal, which they commonly took standing. Thej 
indulged themselves a little more at supper. 

' 14. Prima mgtlia. The Romans, as has been observed in a 
previous note, divided the night into four watches of three hoars 
each. The first watch commenced at sunset. 
•yg 1. Ante. " In advance of them." 

2. Manu vindicandum, " That immediate vengeance ought to 
be taken." That he ought to be punished in a summary manner. 

3. Prohibet. "Protects." — Advorsum muUitudinem. "Against 
a host." — Quanta sibij dec. Compare Catiline, {chap. 68,) " Semper 
inpraeliOf" dec. 

4. Nudum et caecum corpus. " That part of the body which has 
no shield to protect it, and no eyes by which danger may be 
avoided ;" i. e. a defenceless and blind back. Compare Xenophon, 
(Cyrop. 3, 3,) Moi^dv ydp rd, KfanXv /?o«Xof(lyov;, rft rv^Xtk roli a<afua«Si 
KtU fioirXa, iral ij^eipaj raSra ivmrria t&ttciv nfti iroXtfitois ^t/6yopTai, 

5. Quomam kosiUia faceret. " Since he was acting ihe part of an 
•nemy." 
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6. Ceterum, &c. <* Besides, smce he (Jugurtha) had not a large ']^3 
force with him, and his hopes and resources depended upon his 
CVolux's) father, that he (Jugurtha) would not dare to>do any thing 
openly, while he himself, (Yoloz,) the son, was present as a witness 

of his conduct." 

7. Per media ejus castra. Cortius thinks the meaning would be 
improved if media were omitted, and prae rendered by praeter. We 
cannot agree with him. Volux had stated, that Jugurtha would not 
dare to do any thing openly if he were present : in confirmation of 
this, he proposes that they march boldly through his Teiy encamp- 
ment. Jugurtha probably had encamped his forces in two divisions, 
or else in scattered order. 

8. Acciderant. Some editions have aceeseerant. Cortius, how- 
ever, successfully defends the lection we have given in the text, and 
makes it signiiy " they had come ;'* for accido frequently has this 
meaning when any person or thing chances to arrive unexpectedly. 
Compare Livy, (32, 30,) *' CivitaH fama incerta accidit;** and 
Qointus Curtius, (4, 4, 6,) " Alexander daasem litori, e qttofremihu 
aeeiderat, admovit." So also Tacitus, {Hist. 4, 29, 4,) Unde 
damor acciderat ;'* and our own author, chapter 88 of this narrative, 
'* quo wvpromsus gramor aceideret.^* 

9. Orator. ''As his ambassador," or "agent." Compare 
Livy, (30, 16,) <* Jam nuUo aueiore beUi uUra audita, oratores ad 
foeem petendam mittunt.^* Observe also the change of construc- 
tion in our author, *^ praemissits orator , et (praemissus) speci/t- 
latuniy 

10. Quern Bocchus, dec. Cortius inserts Romanis a£tei Jidum; 
but Bocchus had not been long acquainted with the Romans, and, 
therefore, fidum Romanis seems too harsh. Fidum here means 
simply, *' worthy of reliance." 

11. Consvita sese omnia, dec. "That he was keeping every 
subject of consultation undetermined, until he could consider it 
in conjunction with him," i. e. that he had reserved every thing for 
their common consideration. 

1. Neu Jugurthae legatum periimesceret, &c. " The true read- 74 
ing here is extremely doubtful. Some have accitum esse quo res, 
dec. Others eauium esse, Cortius places a semicolon afler perti' 
meseeret, and makes quo res ecmmurds, dec., follow immediately 
after, vrithout either acdlum esse est eautum esse. As accitum esse 
is wanting in most of the manuscripts, we have adopted the conjec- 
ture of Gronovius, by which quo is changed into quin, and, the 
meaning of the passage then becomes, " Nor should he be disquieted 
gt the presence of Jagurtha*8 ambassador, lest, in cooBequence of 
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^^ tbis, their common Irasitieas might he caiiied on with less freedom 
than otherwise/' 

2. Nam db insidUs eju9f 6ui, Bocchus means, that he has been 
compelled to allow Jugnitha to have an ambassador at his conzt, 
since otherwise that monarch would have been constantly annoying 
him by his intrigues; whereas the presence of his ambassador 
would lead Jugurtha to think, that no scheme could be formed by 
Bocchus, unfiiendly to his (Jugurtha's) interests, without that am* 
bassador's perceiving it, and hence the suspicions of the Numidian 
monarch would not be so constantly excited. 

3. Pumea fide, **'Wiih a treacherous intent." The Roman 
writers used the eipression Pwnica fides to denote bad faith, in 
allusion to the frequent violation of compacts which were chaiged 
•gainst the Carthaginians by their haughty rivals. The Carthaginians 
might have returned the compliment without any great violation of 
the truth. AUica fidea was a proverbial expression, on the otha 
hand, to indicate good fi&ith. Compare Yelleius Paterculus, 
(2, 23, 4)) " Adeo emm certa AikemeMhun in Romanoa fides fiuty 
tU semper, et in amni re, pudqtud sineerafide gereretur, id Momam 
AUica fieri fnudicarenty Some writers extend this character for 
good faith to the whole nation, and make Graeca fides and Auiea 
fides synonymous. This is altogether incorrect. The true expla- 
nation is given by Junius, {Adagia Veterum, p. 577,) ** Cfraeea 
fides pro dubia et vsna exeipUwr, hmid pro certa : quippe quae nulla 
prorsus esset, nisipraesemts pecunia oculiius ereditari satisdaretur. 
Quod ex Plauto, in Asinaria, mamfestum fit, ubi ait: Cetera 
^[uaeque vobimus uH, Graeca mercamur fide: et ostendU hoe 
darissime Pofybius, kistoriae lib. 6, his verbis: irapa ftiw roXtt 
''£XXi|ffcy ih» r&hunvv iitwv wtareiAunv, dyriypa^ctf Ixoms iisa, km 
w^aytSat Tooa6Tas, koI napropas iivXcuriovs, oi i^wsyrai rtiptiv rhf 
vUrriv, 

4. Adtimdese, ** Kept amused." 
6. Luhidinem. " Inclination." 

6. Quae respondsretUur. " What answer should be ^ven," 
i. e. what answer Bocchus must give him in the presence of Jo- 
gortha's envoy. 

7. In sua eastra. The reference here is to Sylla and Bocchus^ 
not to Sylla and Aspar as Corthis maintains. '* SuUa," observes 
Bumouf, **puanms paueos nUUtes hdberet, eos videlicet aUcubi 
habere necessefuit. Ubi autem si non in castris ? Et Bocckus,. 
quwm beUum gereret, ewr non et ipse eastra in proprio regno ha-, 
buisset 7" In addition to this it may be observed, that Aspar on 
the very next day was still at the court of Bocchus, which could not 
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possibly have been the case if he had set out the day previous for ^^ 
the camp of Jugortha, since it took many days subsequently for lum 
to go and come : **properato iHnere, pott diem oetamim redU ad 
Boeehum,'' (ch. US.) 

8. IrUemuncius. "As a mutual adviser." — Sanetua vir, &c. 
*' A man of strict integrity, and acceptable to both parties." The 
common text has ex eenUmHa jurat aanbobue. " And who swears as 
was agreed upon by both parties, to make faithful representations to 
each." This, however, is deservedly rejected by Cortius and others. 

9. Piurit nUhi pretium, dec. " Let it have been my good lot to 
have stood in need, at length, of your friendship." Fuerit miki. 
pretium is here equivalent to, res in home numerandafueriimiki. 

10. Id adee, dec. " Of the truth of this indeed you may make 
full trial." 

11. Iniegra. "In lull force," i. e. undiminished in value.-— 
Me edente. " Provided I be made acquainted with the object of 
your wishes." 

12. Cujue curaior. ** As the agent of which," i. e. for the pur- 
pose of attending to the interests of which. 

13. Tutus sum. For tuitus sum. Consult note 8, page 49. 

1. Egrediar. In the sense of transgrediar. Some verbs, com- 7f 
pounded of prepositions that govern an ablative, take an accusative. 
Thus, besides tiie example in the text, we have in Livy, egredi urhemt 
and, in other writers, exeedere urbem, dec. {Zumpt. L, G, p. 266.) 

2. Quod poUiceatur, " With regard to the offer just made." 
Sulla here refers to the offer of Boechns, stated in the preceding 
chapter, "ilnfia,iw'ot, .... sums, utere; aadagain, " Egoflumen 
Muluchsm non egrediar, neque," dec. 

8. Id adeo, dec. ** That this, indeed, was an easy matter, since 
he had Jugurtha in his power." 

4. NegUare, " Gave a decided negative." 

5. Fluxafideusus, ** If he acted with bad fiuth towards Jugor- 
tha.'^ — AwrtereL " He might alienate." 

6. Lmiiur. "He ia softened down." Some editions have 
lenUer^ the adverbial form, " with a softened air." 

7. Ad smulandam paeem, " For keeping iqf> the appearance of 
a negotiation for peaoe."—- JVwmuia. Jugortha. 

8. Posse pom. "Could be brought to a close." — Cmutaedoeius. 
" Having received full instructions." 

9. ConsetUam, "After having been agreed nponL^-^Frustra 
fuisse, " Had proved of no effect," L e. had never been ratified by 
(he government at home. 

10. Ceterum si ambobust dec. " That, however, if ha widiedto 
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rage. 

>yg consult for their common interests, and to have a firm peace,** 

dec. 

11. Non 9ua ignama. "Not throng any ill conduct on his part.** 
— Rempublicam. " His attention to the public business.*' — Rdictum 
ki. Supply «M. 

13. Jkioantert. '^ TVeacberously or sincerely." 
^Q I. Ipsae sibi advorgae. " They clash with one another." Ara 
inconsistent with one another. 

8. CoiuHtuto. "We haTo thrown out, after this^'the words tn 
coUoquimn tUi ie pajce vemretwr, as a mere repetition from the pre* 
mus ch^>ter, and savouring of a gloss. 

3. Bemgne habere, " He treated them kindly.'* 

4. AiMibiiis amieis. ** Having called in his irienda,'* i. e. to 
aid him with their advice.— liemo^. " Having dismissed them.** 

6. FoftK eorporit, Ac. ** The movements of his body varying 
with the purposes of Ins soul." VitUug is here used as a general 
term for the gestures of the body, including also the ei^pression d 
ifae countenance, in short, any iMog indicative of the will (vuUtt9$ 
volo). Compare chapter 34, terrehat eumckunore, tmfot, &c., where 
the same usage occurs. 

6. Patifecis9e. Governed by iicUur understood. Some read 
fftae tcUicetf taunU 4pso, occulta pectori$ paUfeciMse, making tiiis 
last word depeoA, for its government on scilicet, i. e. tcire licet. 

7. QuaeH&re noetn, Sylia.-^7\6m«^ttm. " A riaiiig ground.'* 
t^Insidkmtibus. " By those lying in wait.** 

8. Ut dictum. " As had been agreed upon.** 

9. Ad Ma-Hum dedactas. Plutarch, in his life of Sylla, states, 
that, although the capture of Jugurtha procured Marius a triumph, 
yet envy ascribed the whole glory of it to Sylla. This Marius in his 
heart not a little resented, adds the biographer, eiq)ecialiy when he 
found that Sylla, who was naturally fond of fame, and from a low 
and obscure condition now rose to general esteem, suffered his am- 
bition to carry him so far as to order a signet to be engraved witha 
representation of the capture of Jugurtha. This he constantly used 
in sealing his letters. The device was, Bocdras delivering up 
Jugutdia, and Sylla receiving him. 

10. Gallos. More ooirectly Cremum&t, for they were the Cim- 
bci, Teutones, and Tigurini. Comparei Floras, (3, 8,) " Cimbri, 
Theuicm atque Tiguritdy ah extremii GalUae prtfugi, quum terras 
eorum inuniasset Oceaums, novas sedestoto orhe quaerebant; exdu- 
mfue CrolUa et Hitpama^ qusam m ItaHam remigrerent misere lega- 
tos in castra Silani^ inde ad Senatum," &c. ; and again, ** Sed nee 
Ifnmum fuidem impetum barbarorum SUanus, nee secimbtm Manr 
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P&ge. 
IhiSy nee tertmm Caepio susttTiere potuerunt. Omnes fugatiy exuft ^Q 
castris. Actum erat, nisi Marias Uli seculo contigisset.^^ 

11. JUiguey &c. *'Both the Romans of that day, and thence 
downward even to our own time." 

12. Cwm GaUis, &c. Compare Cicero, (Off. 1, 12,) " Cum 
Cimbris, ut cum invndcis, gerebatwr; uter esset 1 nen uter imperaret V* 

13. Jugurtham vinctwm, dec. It may not be improper to add a 
few words relative to the fate of Jugortha. *' It is said," observes 
Phitarch, " that- when he was led before the car of the conqueror, 
he lost his senses. After the trimnph, he was thrown into prison, 
where, while they were in haste to strip him, some tore his robe off 
his back, and others, catching eagerly at his pendants, pulled off 
the tips of his ears along with them. When he was thnist down 
naked into t^e dungeon, all confused, he said with a frantic smile, 
^* Heavens ! how cold is this bath of yours !" There, having strug- 
gled, for six days, with extreme hunger, and to the last hojir labour* 
ing for the preservation of Ufe, he came to such an end as his crimes 
deserved. There were carried (we are told) in his triumph, three 
thousand and seven pounds of gold, five thousand, seven hundred 
and seventy-five of silver bullion, and of silver coin, seventeen thou* 
sand and twenty-height drachmas." 

14. Absens, " Though absent." This was a violation of the law, 
since no person, strictly speaking, was allowed to stand candidate 
for the consulship, unless present at the time in Rome. The con* 
dition, however, was often violated. 

15. Kalendis Januariis. The first of January, the day when 
the new consuls were inducted into ojffice. Consult note 12, 
page 98. After the solemnity of the triumph was finished, ^arius, 
as Plutarch informs us, assembled the senate in the capitol, where, 
either through inadvertence, or gross insolence, he entered in his 
triumphal robes ; but soon perceiving that the senate was offended, 
he went and put on his ordinary habit, and then returned to his 
place. 

16. Ea tempestate, |2mphatical. His subsequent career was 
roinoos to the state. 
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CONSPIRACY OF CATILINE. 

Page. 

1. Omnis, For omnea, Th^ old fonn. (JugurthOf note 9, ^^ 
page lyy-^Sese student praestare. The insertion of the pronoun 
here is not a pleonasm, as some maintain, hut in reality the older 
and fuller form of expression, and may be regarded as equivalent to 

ut ipsi praesteni. Instances occur in other writers also. Thus, 
Cicero, {Off. 2. 20.) '* Gratwn se videri studetJ* So also after 
eupere, veUe, and maUe. . 

2. SUentio. " In obscurity.'* The sUenu which the rest of man 
kind preserve respecting as, when we have done nothing to render 
our names illustrious. 

3. Prana. ^* Stooping downward to the earth.*' Compare Ovid, 
{Met. 1, 84,) " Pronaque quum epectent arUmaliacaeteraterram.^^ 

4. Ammi imperiOf &c. " We use more the empire of the mind, the 
obedience of the body." Sallust wishes to convey the idea, that it 
is the province of the mind to command, of the body to obey. Some 
very erroneously make imperio depend for its government on the 
comparative magis. " We make more use of the empire of the 
mind, than of the obedience of the body." 

6. Quo. "On which account." — Rectius. ''More consistent 
with reason." — C^nbue. " By the'resources." 

6. Memoriam noetri. '' The remembrance of ourselves." Me^ 
moriam nostram would mean " our faculty of memory." 

7. Habetur. The force of this vexb, in the present passage, is 
best seen by a pan^hrase : '' The endowments of mind form the 
only illustrious and lasting possession." 

8. J^. Elegantly u&ed in the sense of continuation, like it 
in Greek, and to be rendered *'Now." — Vine eorporiSf 6k, 
" Whether a warlike enterprise depended more for its success on 
strength of body, or energy of mind." Literally, '' whether a war- 
iike operation proceeded more from strength of body," du;. 

9. Ccneulto. " Of deliberation." — Mature facto. " Of speedy 
execution," i. e. in proper season. The participles consuUo and 
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79 /^^^ ^® ^^^ elegantly lued in place of nouns. The literal trans- 
lation would be, " of a thing's being deliberated upon/' and *' of its 
being performed in proper season." 

10. Imperii. "Of authority." — Dtoersi. "Differing in their views." 
^-Agitabatur, The frequentative for the simple verb, as in Jugurtha. 

1 1. Cyrus. The elder of the name. 

12. iMbidinem dommandi. " A lust of dommion." — Maxumam 
gloriam. Understand sitam esse^ or something equivalent. 

13. Pericido atque negoHis. "From actual experience, and 
irom affairs themselves," i. e. from the eiperience which affairs 
themselves bestowed. 

gQ 1. Quod nregum, &c. "But if the 'mental qualities of kiiigs 
and of those who command were exercised to the same degree in 
peace that they are in war." — AequabHiua atque consUmtius, &c. 
" Human afiairs would proceed with more regularity and steadi- 
ness." This usage of tiie verb habeo with the pronoun is analo- 
gous to the Gbreek idiom : «i «x" " ^® ^ well," i. e. rf f x«« {imrdv) 
"he has himself well." (Compare Viger^a Greek Idumu, p. 84. 
Seager^a tranal) 

2. Atiud alio, &c. Alius, as has ahready been remarked in the 
Notes to the Jugorthine War, is frequently used by Sallust, and 
also by the best writers, with one of its own cases, or an adverb 
derived from it, to denote what in English requires two separate 
egressions. Thus we may render the passage in the text, " neither 
would you behold one thing carried in one direction, another in 
another," dec. — Artibua. "Means." 

8. Pro labore. " In the stead of active exertion." Lahor has 
here a iqpecial reference to military operations. — Pro corUinenHa ei 
aequitate, &c. " In the stead of moderation and a regard for natu* 
ral equality, cupidity, and a tyrannical spirit," dec. As Sallust here 
contrasts virtues and vices, cotUinentia will be opposed to Jubidot 
and aequiku to superbia; which removes, we conceive, all diffi- 
culty as to the meaning of the individual terms. Bumouf makes 
IMdoin this passage signify "caprice," an opinion in which we 
cannot concur.-^ortono. Understand princvpum. 

4. Optumum quemque. "The most deserving." literaOy, 
" each most deserving person." — Arant, dec. Equivalent to pernio, 
namgatido, aedificando effidunt : hence quae homines arant, dec, 
may be rendered by nouns, " agriculture, navigation, architecture." 
— -Vtrtoli omni parent. " Depend all upon the energies of mind for 
their successful employment." 

6. Peregrinantes. A beautiful expression, by which the sen- 
sualist and the sluggard are conqpaied to " travellers in a foreigii 
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land." Gortius, cites in eipbnatioD, a panage fiKim Zeno of Ye- gQ 
rona, {Serm. 32,) " Sed qui suntpraeteretmtes, nut quiperegriimn- 
fcf corporaUs tiUu saeeubtm trantmnt." 

6. Quibutf profedo, 6lc. " Unto whom, certainly in opposition 
to the Tiewa of natuie," dec. — Juxta. " Alike," i. e. as equally 
unimportant — Quoniam de utraque nUtwr. " Since silence is pro- 
served respecting each," i. e. since they leare no memorial of their 
having ever existed. 

7. Frui ammo, " To ei^oy his rational nature, i. e. to answer.the 
end of his existence. — Qut, aUquo negotio inJtewtiu^ &c. " Who, 
in whatever employment he may be engaged, seeks for the reputa- 
tion attendant on some praiseworthy deed or the exercise of some 
useful talent." • 

6. In magna copia renim, " In the great variety of employ- 
ments." — AUttd aUL Compare note 2. 

9. Bene dieere. Equivalent to doqutniUun exerure. Eloquence 
was one of the surest passports to office among the Romans. — AJth 
nurdum. This term was originally a{^ed to any harsh snd disa- 
greeable sound, i^Voz puu eurdie aninbiu audiri dignaest^") and 
subsequently to any thing dev(Hd of merit and unworthy of notice. 
Haud dbswduan est may therefore be rendered, " is no contemptible 
acquirement." 

10. Et quifecere^ dtc. Supply earum before qui. 

11. Auetorem rerum. " The actor." Some editions have acUh 
rem rerum : both lections occur in manuscripts. Compare YeUeias 
Pkterculus, (2, 120, 6,) " Praeclari fadnorie auctor fuii CaJdus 
CoeUuSj^ &c. — Ru geiUu, ** An historical narrative." — Dietis, 
'* By the style." Li^ ^ *^ expression similar to that in the text, 
in which, however, dicta is used in its original meaning ; ** facta 
dictu aequando.^^ (6. 20.) 

' 12. Putant. The manuscripts vary, some inserting dicta b^ 
ibre putant^ others ductOf ^. We have followed the reading of 
Corttus. The ellipsis is to be supplied by reprehendUse, which is 
in fact' expressed in one of the manuscripts. Sallust appears to have 
borrowed the idea in the text from Thocydides, (2, 36). 

13. UH de magna mrtute^ 6lc. " When you make mention of 
the distinguished merit and glory of illustrious men," &c. 

14. Supra ea. *< Whatever thmgs go beyond this," or, *<al2 
beyond this." 

16. Studio ad rempubUeam, dec. *' Wss led by the ardour of 
youth to turn my attention to public afiairs," L e. to become a caa- 
didate for public office. — Ibique. " And in this career." — Nam pro 
pudore, dec. Pudar is here opposed to aadaeiat awxritia to abeti' 
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§0 nentia, and largitio to vtrftM. — ^7iwo2efu mo^arttm afttum. " Unac- 
customed to evil practices." 

16. Reliqucrum^ dLc. We hare followed the reading of Haver- 
camp and Bnmouf. The Bipont text has reUquis and qtUL ceU» 
ros, by which eadem fama and tTimdia become ablatives. In 
our lection fama and imndia are likewise ablatives, but eadem 
is in the nominative agreeing with eupido. The whole passage may 
be rendered as follows : — " And though I was uncontaminated by the 
evil principles of others, nevertheless the same desire of advance- 
ment disquieted me, by reason of the obloquy and odium that ac- 
companied it, which disquieted the rest," i. e. standing forth as a 
candidate for public honours, I shared the fate of others : my char- 
acter was assailed with obloquy, and an attempt was made by my 
political opponents to render me an object of popular odium. — ^De 
Brosses thinks that Sallust here endeavours to offer a plausible excuse 
for his recent and disgraceful expulsion from the senate. 
3X I' Ex fttuUis miserm, &c. " From the many miseries and dan- 
gers by which it had been encompassed." 

2. Bonumotium. *' Valuable leisure." — ServUibus qfficiis. "Mere 
coporeal emplo3^ent8." The phrase is here used in allusion to the 
expression in the first chapter, " ammt imperio, coporis servitio mar 
gis tuimur." The charge therefore which some bring against Sal- 
lust, of his stigmatizing agriculture and hunting as employments fit 
only for slaves, rests on an entirely erroneous acceptation of the epi- 
thet seroUibus. 

3. Studio. Oortius considers studio as having reference to his- 
torical labours. We would rather, with Dahl, extend the term to 
" liberal studies" generally, so as to embrace the literature both of 
Greece and Rome, especially the former. 

4. Carptim. " In detached portions." Compare Pliny, {Ep. 8, 
4, 7,) " Reapondebis, rum posse perinde carptim^ ut, amtexta, per- 
inde inchoata placercy ut effectOf" and Tacitus, (Hist. 4, 46, extr.) 
The term is sometimes used in the sense of breuiter, as in Pliny, 
{Ep. 6, 22, 2, ) " egit auiem carptim et Kard Ke<ftaXaiaf** (i. e. breviter et 
summatim.) — Some editions of Sallust have strictimf " cursorily," 
in place of carptim ; but this reading carries with it its own refuta- 
tion. From this passage of Sallust, it appears that the history of 
Catiline's conspiracy was his first literary production. 

5. PartiJms reipuMicae. " The factions which agitated the re- 
public." Dahl is of opinion, that, from the language of the text, 
Sallust must have composed this narrative after his return from the 
government of Numidia ; since, to suppose with some commenta- 
tors that the work was written at the time of his expulsion from the 
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floiate (A. U. C. 703) does not haimonize with the expreesions, *' a 8], 
spe, metUi &c., aninma liber erat.*^ \ 

6. Paucif dbsdvam. " I will give a brief account." Pauds 
verhU ahsoham narraiionem. — Id f acinus. " That daring deed." 

7. NobUi gtnere noHu. Catiline was the last of the gens Sergia, 
a patrician hoose. Consult Historical Index. 

8. Sed ingemo malo pravoque, '* But of a wicked and depraTcd 
spirit." The term ingeniwm appears to denote ^icqvid est vngeror 
tuoHj and is applied to the native qualities of the whole soul, those 
of the heart, as well as those of the head. {Crombie, Gymn. vol. 
S» p. 73.) 

9. Jhique. '* And m these." Ibi is here elegantly used for tn 
us rebus. — Juventutem. By the Romans, generally speaking, 
human life was divided into four stages of fifteen years each : thus 
pueritia was within 15 : adoieseeniia within 30 ; jtmentus within 
45 ; and seneetus comprised the remaining period of life. Compare 
Classical Journal, vol. 1, p. 473. Crombi^s Gymnasium, vol. 1, 
p. 160. 

10. PaHens. The verbal adjective, distinguished from the par- 
ticiple by its particular government ; thus, patiens inediae, " able to 
endure want of food," referring to a habit ; patiens inediam, " suf- 
fering want of food," referring to a particular point of time. So 
also doetus linguam Latinam, " one who has been taught the Latin 
language ;" docius linguae Latinae, " one skilled in Latin." 

11. Varius. ** Capable of assuming any shape." Compare the 
picture drawn by Cicero, (pro Cod. 6,) ** Bla vero in iUo homine 

(sc. Catilina) wxrahUia fuerunt versare suam naturam, et 

regere ad tempos, atque hue et iUuc torquere etflectere : cum trisiUnis 
seoere, cum renUssis jueunde, cum senibus gramter, cum juventute 
eomiter, cum facinorosis audaeiter, cum libidinosis htxuriose 
visere. Hac iUe tarn varia, mulHpliciqiu natura, cum omnes 
ommbus ex ierris homines improbos, audaeesque colleger aJt: turn 
eiiam muUos fortes viros et honos specie guadam virtutis asstmu- 
latae tenebat.** 

12. Simulator, The verb svmulare, whence this noun is formed) 
means ** to pretend to be what we are not ;" but dissimulare, " to 
dissemble, or conceal what we are." It is the character of hypocrisy 
to pretend to virtues which it has not, {simulare,) and to dissemble 
the vices which it has, {dissimulare.) 

13. Satis loquentiae. " Possessing fluency of speech enough.** 
Several editions have eloquentiae, but this would be too strong here, 
although the reading appears in a majority of the MSS. The dis- 
tinetion between loquemtia and eloquentia is well pointed out in the 
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Q1 foUowing extract firom Plinjr, {Ep. 5, 80.) " Julius CandUus 
iwoenuste soUt dieere aliud esse eLoquentiamy aiiud loqueniumi. 
Nam doqwniU vix um', OMt alteri; haec veto quam Candidug 
loquetUiam appeUat, muUut etiam mpudenHsnmo cuique maxkiu 
eontingit" We may compare with this the words of Gellius, (1, 
15, extr.) " Valerium Probum^ grammaticum Ukutrem, exfaam^ 
Hari ^ut, docto virOt comperi, SaUustianum illud (m CaiU. c. 5.) 
Satis eloquentiae, sapknUae pamaif brevi anUquam vita deeedcret, 
sic Ugere coepisse, et sic a SaUustio rdictum t^rmasse : Satia 
loquentiae, sapientiae parom : quod loquentia lumaiori verborum 
SaUusHo maxime congrueret ; eloquentia cum insipieniia mimnui 
eofivemret.^ 

14. Vastus animus. " His insatiable spirit." Pureau do Lemalle 
rendera it " Son ambition immoderge." 

15. Post dominationem. This expression is equivalent, not to 
fadta dominaiione, but alf eo tempore quo dominaH coeperat. The 
preposition must therefore be rendered by *' since" 

16. LucU SuUae. Consult Historical Index. 

17. Reipublicae capiwndae» ** Of seizing upcm the govermnent.*' 
'-Regnum, " Supreme ppwer.*' — Quidquam pensi habebat. " Did 
he at all regard." * 

18. AgitdbcOur. " Was goaded on." — His artibus. '* By those 
practices." — Quos. Referring to mortSt and not, as Cortius main- 
tains, to dvesy implied in cvritatem. Render the whole clause as 
follows : ^' On which luxury and cupidity, evils of the most perni- 
cious tendency, and directly opposite to each other, kept exercising 
an active influence." 

19. Res ipsa. <<The subject xtself."— Tem^ws. "The oc- 
casion." — Supra repetere. Understand narrationem. — Instiiuta 
majorum. " The principles of government adopted by our fore- 
fathers." — Quomodo, &c. " How they governed the republic." 

S3 !• Siadi ego ojccepi. We may fairly infer fiK>m ^ese wc»dB 
that, even in the days of Sallust, uncertainty attached itself to 
the early history of Rome The origui of the eternal city is lost in 
fable. 

2. Trojead. No Trojans ever set foot in Italy ; the arrival of 
Aeneas in that country is purely fabulous, {vid, Niebukr's R&man 
History, voU 1. p. 150. seqq.) ^ 

3. Aborigines. A name given by the Romans to the primitivo 
inhabitants of Italy, and which is supposed to be equivalent to tiie 
Citeek A'6r6xBoifs(. Consult Historical Index. 

4. Sine imperio, " Without any form of government." 

5. Dispart genare. ** Though differing in origin."— ul/ncs aH^ 
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inore vhenies, i. e. vhentet (alio more), aUua (viyenB) aUo more. g2 
** Though living each after a different mannen*' 

6. Res eorum. " Their state. "—Oiwfttw, monhts, &c. " In- 
creaaed in number of citizens, improved in manners, and enlai^ed 
in tenitoigr." The participle assumes & different meaning here with 
each of the nouns to which it refers. — SiciUi pleraque mortdlium 
habeniur. '* As is the case, for the most part, with human affairs.*' 
— Opdentia. "Prosperity." 

7. Tentare. These and the following verbs are what are called 
historical infinitives, that is, the infinitive is used for the imperfect. 
Compare Jugurtha, note 4, page 4. 

8. PercvUi. Other editions have percusn, which is inferior. 
Bentley {ad. Horai. Epod, 11, 3) correctly lays down the distinc- 
tion between perceUere and percutere, as follows : " Utmmque de 
carpore proprie, de animo fura^ucQs dicttur. Percellere tamen 
magis quid qmm percutere ngmficat; tanta tdUett vi peraOere^ 
ut evertas et tolo prostenuu. Ergo in re graviore percuUtu apHus 
vocabubim ett; perculsus terrore, metu, formidine, clade, ruina, 
damno, discordiis, pastim in auetoriiui oecurrunt" . 

9 ImperiuM legUimum. " A government regulated by laws.'* 

10. Vel aetatef dec. ** In the cities of all the civilized nations 
around the Mediterranean," observes Niebuhr, " a senate was no 
less essential and indispensable than a popular assembly. It was 
a select body of the elder citizens : such a council, says Aristotle, 
there alv^ys is, whether the constitution be aristocratical or demo- 
cratical." {Rom, Hut. vol. 1, p. 290.) I 

11. Caiuervandae UbertoHs, " For the preservation of freedom." 
Some understand causOj which actually qypears in a few manu- 
scripts and editions. Scheller, however, from a review of this and 
similar passages, inclines to the opinion that it will be better to 
supply negoHum, or, when the context requires it, negotia. Thus 
negoUum comervandae UbertaHgf ioc. {L. G. vol. 1, p. 400.) 

12. Daminaiionemque. ** And tyranny." The Romans always 
attached an improper meaning to the term dominuSf the root of 
dominaHOf using it in the sense of " tyrant," " a master of slaves^" 
dec. On this account Augustus refused the name. 

13. ConvertU. Understand <»«. "Changed." — Annua imperis^ 
dec. " Annual offices of magistracy, and two chief magistrates." 
The term tfnpmum, in its stricter acceptation, accords better with 
the character of the early consulship, than with the form it assumed 
after the successive encroachments of the plebeian power. From ' 
the law given by Cicero, in his own plan of a well-ordered state, 
and which is taken with some slight alteration from one of the old 
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QQ laws of Rome, an idea may be foimed of what he considered the 
genuine definition of the consular power. **Regio imperio duo 
mmto : Uque praeewndo, jtidieando, conauiendo, praetor es, judiees^ 
conmdes appellantor, MUitiae summum pu kabemto, nemini parenio, 
OUis sahu popuH ntprema lex esto." {Cie. de leg, 3, 3, 8, ed, 
Ooerenss.) 

14. Imoleseere, ** Grow haughty." Compare Florus, (1, 9,) 
**^ Ex perpetuo wnamum {imperium) placuit; ex mnguUari duplex • 
ne poteatat aoUhidhie vel mora eorrumpereiwr" 

15. 8ed, The connexion between the commencement of . Ilda 
chapter and what precedes, is as follows : Dttm reges imperium 
kabebant, nemo se extoUere audebat et Idborahat. Sed poMtquaan 
Ubertat populo rettUiUa, quisque gloriam quaerere et ingemum 
prompie agendo ostendere coepit,^^Ea tempeeUUe. ** At that par* 
ticnlar period." Tempeetae and tempue vexy often differ like 
mc^ and ^^poMfin Greek, the fonner being limited to a more 
definite and particular period of time than the latter. <0 /ilr 

otov, vpd ^xa y^fitntav^ \ iisrh Sixa Irn. (iimmonnM mfH iia^» Xt(, 
^td, Valck,) 

16. Coepere at quiepte extoUere^ &c. '* Each one began to act 
with redoubled energy, and to display more openly the abilities 
which he possessed." The common text has magie before exUiUert, 
which we have rejected with Cortius as sayooring of a gloas.— 
BanL << The talented."--jraZt. » Those of inferior intellects." 

17. Adepta libertaU, Adipiscor^ being a common verb, admits 
both this construction, as well as adepta Ubertafem with adepta in 
the nominative. It remains to be seen whether the Latin deponents 
be not in fact middle verbs, and whether the existence of common 
verbs be not a strong collateral proof of this. 

18. Simul. For eimzd ac. Compare Livy, (9, 26,) <' inteUeeiuroaque 
id ita esse J simul magistratu aiOssetU.*^ The common text of Sal* 
last has simul ae belli patiens erat, in eastris per lahorem usu 
miJxtiam discebat. The reading which we have adopted is given 
by Cortius partly firom manuscripts and partly firom conjecture. 

19. Per usum. *^ By experience," i. e. actual service ^-'MiH" 
taribus equis, '* War steeds.*' 
jg3 1* Laios. The ^olo-Doric tribes were fond of/, as the Lace- 
daemonians, who said Imropj Jt6p^ fftopj for ImroSf ieo9s, 9s6s, &C. 
Hence we may account for the Latin forms labor and Idbos, Jumer 
and honoSf dec. {Vid. Maittaire Dial. ed. Sturz. p. 196.) — Virtus 
imvnia domuerat. " Their valour had triumphed over every obstacle." 

2. Sese quisque, d&c. Compare note 7, page 75. — Tak 
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fadmu. << Such an exploit." Fofiimu, aa haa already been remarked 33 
in the Notea to the Jugurthine War, denotea " a hold or daring ac- 
tion," and, nnleaa it be joined with a favourable epithet, or the 
•ction be previoualy described aa eonunendable, the term ia elwa]FB 
to be nnderatood in a TituperatiYe aense. In the present caae, the 
preyioua deacription of the action fixea ita character. ( Fid> CrambU^s 
Cfymnanum, vol. 2, p. 159.) 

3. Eos dmtk*, <^. " These they oonaideied ridies, this an 
hononiable fame," dec. — JDioitias hoMstnu. ** Moderate wealth." 
The expression dhUUs honetUu is the same aa dmtia$ bonU 
4irHb99 partoiy adeoqw medioeres. 

4. Ni ea ret, &c. ** Were it not that such a detail mi^t draw 
me off too far from my subject." Ea ret is regarded by some as 
an archaism for id ; but this mode of expression occurs in the beat 
writers, though Sallust uses it more frequently than others. 

5. Res cuncUu, For eunetcu Consult preceding note.*— Ce29- 
hrat obttwratqw. '^Raisea to eminence, and, again, buries in 
obtinon." 

6. ScripUmiM magna Hgema* More elegant than Mcnptoru 
magm ingemiy which ia, however, the meaning of the phrase : 
<* writers of great talent." Compare Curtius (3, 2, 13,) robora 
pirorum, for viri robustisnmif and Catullus, (64, 4,) robora puhu, 
for 4idoUscerUe9 robutti. The writers to whom Sallust aUudes are, 
without doubt, Herodotua, Thucydides, Xenophon, &c. Some 
critics have regarded Mcriptaram in thia passage as a mere gloss, 
especially as some manuscripts omit it, and others place it after 
ingenia, but its presence is necessary to the aense. 

7. Earn, Referring to virtutem understood. Some editors read 
eo, understanding facta. — Ea copia. " That advantage." Kohn- 
hardt thinks copia equivalent to muUitudp, but incorrectly we con- 
ceive. If his explanation, however, should be preferred, ea copia 
may be rendered, " the same number of able hbtorians." 

8. PrudenHssumfU quisfue, dec. " The most talented were the 
most occupied with public afiairs." — Jngenium nemo, dec. Refer- 
ring to the martial habits of the early Romans, and the mititaiy 
service which was imposed upon all. 

9. Optttnuu quisque, ^ The best citizena." — Benefacta, **'Bnye 
deeds." 

10. IgUwr. This conjunction refers back to chapter 7, from 
which chapter 8 ia a digression. — Jus bomunque, "Justice and 
probity." The expression which follows, nan legtbut magit quam 
natura, is strictly Thucydidean, and would be, when endered into 
Greek, ei& vtf/iois ^oAXoV (or rd nXuov) 1i ^m<. Compare Ihe language 
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83 ^ Tacitas, {de morihis Germ, 19,) **plus iH honi mores vaient^ 
quam alibi honae leges.''* 

11. In suppliciis. " In the worship." Supplicium signifies both 
"punishment" and "supplication," "worship," or "sacrifice." 
Scheller's explanation is perfectly satisfactory. He makes the 
primitive import of the term, " a kneeling down." ' This may be 
done either to supplicate the Deity, whence we have the kindred 
meaning of " religious worship ;" or it may be for the purpose of 
being beheaded, whence we deduce the meaning of " punishment." 
{Schellerj LateiniscTirDeutsches Worterb. s. y.) 

12. Ubi pax evenerat. Sallust uses this mode of expression and 
not in pace, for the purpose of showing that the Romans neither 
avoided war nor courted peace ; but, whenever the latter chanceid 
to aiiive, proved themselves not unworthy of enjoying it, by the 
justice and moderation of their conduct. — Sepie remque pubU- 
caniy &c. " They regulated their own conduct as well as the ad- 
ministration of the republic." 

13. Quod saepiusj &c. Some editions have in beUo before 
saepius. We have rejected it with Gortius as being sufficiently 
implied firom the context. 

84 ^- Imperium agitabant. " They managed their authority." Agi' 
taiantf the frequentative is here used for the simple agebant. 

2. Lahore et jusHHa. " By the exertions of its citizens, and the 
equity of its administration." 

3. Reges magni. Before these words, and also before Carthago 
and cuncta, in the next clauses, supply the term " when," in trans- 
lating. The monarchs here alluded to are, Perses, king of Mace 
donia, Jugurtha, Mithridates, &c. — PoptUi. " Conmiunities." 

4. Carthago. Consult Geographical Index. 

5. Optandae. Agreeing with divitiae the nearest noun. — Ea. 
Referring to " cupidity" and " » thirst for dominion,** pecuniae et 
imperii eupido. 

6. Materies. "The germ." — Ariisbonas. "Virtuous qualities." 
— Neglegere. The old form for negligere. The infinitives neglegere 
and habere depend on edocuit in common with superbiam and cruder 
litaiem. " The neglect of the gods, universal venality." 

7. Falsos. "Insincere." 

8. Ex re. " From their real importance." — Magisque vultum, 
Ac. " And to preserve rather a fair exterior than rectitude of prin- 
ciple." Literally, " than an honest spirit." 

9. Vindieari. " They were punished." 

10. Postf ttW, eontagiOf &c. Great doubts exist respecting the true 
punctuation of this sentence. We have adopted that which is given 
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by CortiuB, making amiagio sn ablathre from the old fona coiito- QA 
gmm: {CotUagio jiuut, << by a tort of moxal contagion.") Tho 
Bipont edition xomoTos the comma afier quasi, placing one after 
coniagioy and another after pestiUniuL Omiagio then becomea the 
nominative to ttiMAf. In either reading, eotUagio hae vUioinim 
understood. 

11. Prapiut virtuUm erat, 8alliiat means, that ambition, though 
a vice, has some affinity to Tirtue, which cupidity has npt. Virtutem 
is gOYemed by od understood. We find the preposition supplied in 
Plantus, (Mil. Glor. 4, 6, 65,) « Si aeees»erit prope ad te;*' and 
again, {Mottell, %, S, 30,) " Fuge ad me prophu,'* 

12. Bonus, ignaioua. " The man who haa merit and he who is 
devoid of it" — Vera via, *<By the true path,*' i. e. by fair and 
honooiabie means. 

13. Studiam kabet, ** Implies the desire." 

14. VenemsfMlia, *' With poisons." Venenum, Uk» fadnue^ 
&C., is what the grammsiians call medium namen. It properly , 
signifies ** that which by its peneirating influence changes the natural 
qualities «f any thing." As this may be either beneficial or injurious, 
venetmm hence may mdicate in the latter case " a poison," and in 

the former " adrqg," **» medicine," ** a coburing matter." In this 
passage Saflust uses the term in its strict acceptation, and thereforo 
adds the qualifying adjeotiTe ; so that veneme maUa, when literally 
rendered, will aignify ^ with pernicious (or poisonous) drugs," i. e. 
poisone. TVs, after all, however, is somewhat of an affected 
archaism on the part of our historian, since the purest Latin writers 
are accustomed to use the word vencnum, when standing alone, in a 
bad sense, withoofc employing any adjective. The old form of ck- 
pression occurs in a law cited by Cicero, {pro Ciuent. 64,) ** Qui 
venenum malum feeit,*^ dec. {Compare Emesti and Schiits, Indax 
Lai. Cie. s. v.) The term ^^ww is another weU known instance 
of a w/edium nomeii. Herodotus uses it to express cok>urs, (1, 98,) 
•^^^•drtf Mw^i ^ufpiiMipu Vid. Koen, ad Greg. Dialeei, 
(Ion, 04)) and Sehweigk. Lex, Herod, a. v. 

16. Neque eopia, dsc. The idea intended to be conveyed is this : 
He who possesses much is as strongly influenced by the desire of 
having more, as he whose present resources sre scanty ; and while 
vrant urges on the latter, the possession of abundant means does not 
quench the thirst fiw gain m the former. The desire of wealth makes 
both of them its slaves. 

16. Reeepta republiea, ** Having wrested the state firom tho 
hands of his opponents." Alluding to Sylla*s final overthrow of tho 
Karian faction. — Ex borne iitUiis, du^ ** Cauaed a fair b^ginniqg 
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1^ to be succeeded by an evil issue." The first acts of Sylla, upon Hs 
attaining to the unlimited control of the state, argued well for its 
interests. He favoured the party of the nobility, which Marias, 
plebeian in origin, had always sought to depress, and he seemed on 
the point also of reviTing the ancient constitutioa The mask, 
however, was soon dropped, and the most horrid excesses ensued. 
Compare Yelleius Paterculus, (2, 25,) *< FiOcarea SuUam vemase in 
Jtaliamj rum belli vindieemy sed focU auctorem,''* &c., and also 
Cicero, {de Off. 2^ 8,) " Seeuta est honestam causam non honesta 
victoria.** 

17. Neque modumf &c. '* The victors knew no limit, and prac- 
tised no self-restraint.'' — In eimbtLs. "Among their fellow- 
citizens," or '' in the case of their fellow-citizens." The common 
text has in does. The present reading was first given by Wasse, 
fiK>m a manuscript. " PereUgantery** observes the critic in speak- 
ing of this lection, " nescio an ver«, certe supra captum librariorum. 

. He then refers in support of it to Virgil Aen 2, 540. Omd. Met. 
1, 442. Cic. N.D. 1, 42, &c. He gives also %n amieis, in the 9th 
chapter of the present nairative.^-Quem in Asia ductaverat. Cor- 
tius reads Asianif giving in the force of intra. 

QX I. Amoena. ilmoem» most commonly denotes what is pleasing 
to the eye, while voluptarius properly refers to the senses. The 
expressions in the text may be rendered as follows : ** A delightful 
country, the abode of pleasure." — Amare, potare. " To indulge 
m the excesses of licentiousness and intoxication." Potare is " to 
drink to excess," '* to be addicted to drinking." " Bibunt sobrii, ad 
naturae necessitatem ; potant ebriosi affluenter, et ad ebrietatem." 
(Popma.) As Sallust means to say that the Roman soldiers had 
acquired in Asia the habit of drinking to excess, bibere would evi- 
dently have been inadmissible in the text. 

2. Privatim ae publice, " Whether the property of individuals 
or communities." — Dehihra. Delubrumy properly speaking, is 
merely a small chi^fiel, or part of a temple; or, aa Noltenius 
(Lex. Antibarh.) defines it, " AeiMlOy %n quA stat Dei cujusdam 
simulacrum ; parmim temphmi, vel pars templi.** The capitol was 
called Templum, in which there were three De^u^a. inclosed by a 
common wall, namely Jupiter's, Juno's, and Minerva's. In this 
passage of Sallast, the word may be rendered " shiines." 

3. Fatigant. A strong ej^Teasion : sapientiumammosfa^ant, 
"shakes the principles of the wise." — Ne. Used for neduMf 
•* much less." — Temperare with the dative, signifies " to set bounds 
to something," " to moderate." With the accusative it means " to 
legulate," ** to arrange." 
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4. IfmoeentiOi &c. *' A life of innocence in another was legaided (^ 
UB the mere offspring of a maleyolent feeling," i. e. they gaye him 
"who led a virtuous life no credit for sincerity, but supposed him to 
be actuated merely by a spirit of malevolence and opposition, and a 
wish to set his own mode of life in direct contrast with that of the 
profligate, in order that it might cany vrith it a tacit censure on the 
conduct of the latter. 

6. Rapere, eonsumere. " They plundered, they wasted." 

6. Pudarem, pudieiHaniy dec. ** Modesty, chastity, things divme 
and human without distinction, they utterly disregarded, and in their 
violation of them acted without the least compunction or self- 
restraint." Seneca {de Benef. 1, 9) has boiiowed some of his 
ideas- and expressions from this and the preceding passages of 
Sallnst. " Jan rapta spargere, sparsa pari aoariiia recolUgere 
eertant : nUtU pensi haiere, paupertatem alienam cotUemnere, tuam 
timeref radium alium vereri nudum:" dec 

7. Verum, This term is used here to denote strong indignation. 
Compare the remarks of Drakenborch {ad. Xtv. 46, 19) on the em- 
phatic vero. 

8. Praeter imjuritu licenUiam, " Except the power of injuring." 

9. Victores. Some manuscripts have victis instead of mctoreg^ 
but the former is implied in the latter, and therefore need not be 
expressed. Other manuscripts give hostUms, but this again is 
already implied in the term sociis, " Quasi sodos. Utos" observes 
Cortius, " nan oUm hostesfuisse per se constet" 

10. Con»truUa, " Built up," or <* constructed." The historian 
relers to the piscinae, or fish-ponds, which the wealthy Romans 
caused to be formed, generally on the seashore, by the damming up 
of the waters, and which were commonly of such vast dimensions 
as almost to deserve the name of seaa. Some editions,. however, 
read amstratOf " built upon," referring to the splendid residences of 
many of the Roman nobility, built on large artificial moles projecting 
into the sea. Contracta, which other manuscripts present, is pro- 
bably a mere gloss. If otherwise considered, it may be supposed to 
allude to the encroachments made upon the limits of the ocean by 
these moles and marine palaces. Conq>aie, as regards this last 
reading, Horace, {durm. 3, 1, 33,) "Coniraeta pisces aequora 
senHunt," dec. 

11. T^irpidinem. An old form for turpitudinem. The nominft- 
tive iurpido occurs in Tertullian {decor, mil, c. 14.) Gesner thinks 
this an error for turpitudOf but without any necessity. 

12. CtUtus. "Luxurious- habits." — Vescendi cau^sa. "For the 
sake of gratifying the appetite." 
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gg 13. Luxu. ^'Byhizuriotismdiilgenee." On this whole patsage, 

eompare SerucOf Epist. 89, ad fin, Auhu GeUnu, 7, 16, and Im* 
tan, 4, 373. 

14 Anifnu9 tmilmtiiM, &,e, ^The heart, once contammated I17 
eril inclinatioDe, codd not eanly forego the gratifieation of ita Ticioas 
piopensitiea." By- IvMdhabtu are here properly meant the roling 
propensities and desires of the heart. 
QQ 1. InUmta tamque corrrnpta chiiate, &e. The student wiQeb- 
aerve with what peculiar force the mention of Catiline^s conapizacy 
is re-introduced, after the masterly pictuie of Roman conoptiMi 
which has just pceeeded. 

2. FlagiHcrmn atquefaeinerum. T<x JIagiHosorum aiquefad* 
n&rpsorwm, the ahstract for the concrete. ** Of all kmds of piofii- 
gate and daring spirits.*' Fadmu, aa we have abready observed in 
a previous note, means a hold or daring action. Flagiiimnf though 
generally referring to lustful excess, danotes any fauH, enor, or 
crime, which reflects more or less disgrace on the offender ; andim 
pliea a less degree of moral guilt tham tedus. {CromhU^t Gymna 
•mm, vol. 3, p. 162, Sd ed.) 

3. Quofiagiiiwni mUfaemiB nMmeret, '* In order t» pmrchase 
impunity for some disgraceful or darii^ offence." 

4. CofwkH putieiis. *' Persens convicted on trial." 

6. Quo9 manut, dee. Mami$ ref em ti»^»09ig^imemHflingnai» 
perjurw. Compare Cicero, (3, in Cat, 4,) " Qui$ $oia BtUia vem^ 
fieuSf quis gladiatoTy quia latro, quit mcarhUf qtat parrieida, quU 
iestamentonam subjector, quit cirewmacriftor, quit ganeo^ quia 
nepOB, quia aduUeff quae muUer infanUg, quis ettnupior juoeniuiit, 
quis corruptU9, quis perdiUus inv&n i r i poUti, qui ae cum CaiUina nen 
famUiariasime vixi$se faUatiur T' 

6. Ptosumi famHiaresque, ** Boeem friends and inlimatd eom* 
panions." 

7. Ineiderai. A metaphor taken from prey that faBa into the tnp 
or net oi the hunter. 

8. Par similisque eeteris. Par refers to btemal resemblance, 
nmUis to extemaL Hence the clause may be rendered, " as cov- 
n^t in |sinciple, and aa profligate in conduct aa the rest** 

9. AeiatefiuM, ** Pliant in consequenee of their yeara^" 

10. Modestiae suae. ^Hia own honour." ModesHa ia hera 
«med in the sense oipudar, and marks the utter conuptioa of Catilme. 

11. ObnoxioM, *< Dependant upon." OftnoMtpropedy denotes 

a dependance founded upon a conaeiooaneaa of erime^ and adnad 

' of being exposed to punishment in eaae we disobey him who iapavr 
to our guilt. 
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12. Cumvirgine nohili, "Who the female here alluded to was gg 
is not clearly aaeertained. It is generally thought that the histo- 
rians of those times suppressed the name out of respect for the nohle 
lineage to which she belonged. The daughter who was the ofi&pring 

of this intercourse is spoken of by Plutarch, (vit. Cic, 10, ed. Hut" 
teuj Tol. <5, p. 318,) axMl is referred to by Cicero, {frag. orat. in tog. 
€and. ed. EmesH, vol. 7, p. 1052,) " Cumexeoiemstupro,^^ dec. 

13. Sacerdote Vestae. The vestal of whom mention is here 
made was Fabia Terentia. She was brought to trial by Clodius 
for a violation of her vow. Several of the most respectable citizens, 
however, either convinced of her innocence, or vdthing to thwart the 
tribune, exerted themselves in her defence vdth such success, Ihat 
she not only obtained sentence of acquittal, but her prosecutor was 
obliged to flee from Rome. Cato, Catulus, and Cicero, e^Mused 
her cause. She was the sister of Terentia, the wife of Cicero. In the 
•picture which Cicero draws of the scandalous misdeeds of Catiline, 
no mention is made by him of this incide/it, probably out of respect 
for his sister-in-law. — The Vestal virgins were introduced at Rome 
by Numa, in imitation of a similar juriesthood existing at Alba. 
They were originally four in number. Two were subsequently 
added by Tarquinius Priscus, or by Servius Tullius,/end six con- 
tinued to be the number ever after. These priestesses had charge 
of the sacred fire, and were bound to inviolable chastity. When 
convicted of dishonour, they were buried alive in the eampu$ sceU- 
tahUy and their paramours scourged to death in die forum. {VH, 
JUpsius de Vesta et Vestidibus, Antv. 1603.) 

14. Jus fasqtte. " Human and divine law.*' Thus Jsidoms 
iOrig. 5, 11) remarks, " Fas lex dimna est, jus lex Aunuina." 

16. Aurelme OresiUlae. The sister or daughter of Cneius Ao- 
relius Orestis, who was praetor, A. U. C. 677. 

16. Nvhere, The distinction between tmbere and inutre must 
be attended to by the student. Ducere^ ** to marry," or *' to take 
m marriage," is used when a man is the subject of discourse, or the 
ncHninative to the verb. Nvherty *' to veil," or dMcx^ <* to be led," Is 
used when a woman is the subject of discourse, or nominative to 
the verb. The ellipsis is supplied in the case of the former verb, by 
domum^ in the latter by se. Thus, Ttanu tandum uxorem (domum) 
duaat AniipJuf 7 because the husband led the bride to his own abodo 
from her father's house. TuUio (se) mtpsit, literally, ** she has 
veiled herself for Tullius," because the bride wss veiled during the 
ceremony of marriage. The same distinction holds good in Greek 
between ya/ieu, and yaftiofiaif although depending on a different 
explanation. Thus yo^o), ** I marry," is said of the Imibeiid, (weo- 

22 
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QQ remdueOf) but ya/t£o/iai| in the middle voice, ** I suffer, or permit, or 
cause myself to be led away in marriage by another,'' is said of the 
female, (nubo.) Compare JTiMtor de verbis tnediU, p. 153. 

17. Privignum. " A son of his by a previous marriage." 

18. NeeatoJUio. Cicero alludes to this horrid deed in his first 
oration against Catiline, (c. 6.) Valerius Mazimus is more explicit, 
(9, 1, 9.) He makes Catiline to have despatched his son with poi- 
son, {veneno gushdU.) 

19. Vacuam domum, &c. <* He freed his home from eveiy 
obstacle to this most wicked maiiiage." 

30. Dis hominUmsque infestus. " Obnoxious to the hatred ot 
gods and men." Jnfestus is here used in what the grammarians 
denominate a passive sense. 

21. Ita cofucierUia, &c. A powerful expression. **To such a 
•degree did conscience desolate his tortured spirit." Some editions 
read vexahat, others versdbat. Both lections are inferior to the one 
which we have given. 

22. Colos exsanguis. "His complexion was deadly pale."—- 
Foedi oculi. " His eyes had a ghastly look." — Facie vuUuque. '* In 
his features, and in the whole expression of his countenance." 

23. SedjuventtUenif Sec. The commencement of this chapter is 
connected with the end of the 14th, and the 15th intervenes in the 
light of a digression. 

g'y 1. Signatoresqtie faUos. "Forgers." Persons who forged 
wills and other documents. — Commodate. " He lent out to others." 

2. Fidem, fortwnas, d&c. " He regarded their good faith, their 
standing in the eyes of the world, the perils which they encountered, 
as things of little value," i. e. he despised these things in their case, 
and taught them to do the same. Tlie term fartunas^ in this pas- 
sage, is generally rendered " fortunes," i. e., property. It may 
be doubted, however, whether this meaning will suit here. Nei- 
ther Catiline, nor his accomplices, could well be indifferent about 
riches, since to obtain these they spared no act of baseness or crime. 
Gesner's ezjdanation of fortwriae seems to answer better here. 
" Fortunae toium iUvm statum quo eetueniur feliees out ttrfeHeet 
notare eolet.*^ 

3. Ubi eorum famamf dec. " When he had worn away their 
character and sense of shame." Atiriverat very forcibly expresses 
the insidious arts and gradual approaches of Catiline. 

4. InsonUs. " Those who had given hhn no cause of i^ence."-^ 
Ctroffitpemrtf. This infinitive, and also jugvlare, are governed by 
imperahai understood. 

6 Mamu. The nominative plural. — Gratuiitk " Without any 
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Tieirv of adyaatage." Compare Sefieca, (de Clem, 2, 4.) ' ' Qyi ^^ 
igmOos homines et cbmosj rum in compendiumf sed occidendi causa 
oecHunty 

6. Qwd s£s eUienumj dw. " Because debts weie heavy thiough- 
oat all lands," i. e. because manj citizens as well as otheis were 
inTolyed in heavy debts in every quarter of the Roman world. This 
was the natural consequence of wide-spread luxury. 

7. Rapinarum et victoriae, dec. Sylla, after the final success of 
his aimS) had assigned large tracts of land in Italy to his armed fd- 
lowers, and also the possessions of many of the proscribed. Ex- 
travagant and dissolute living, however, soon scattered this ill-got- 
ten wealth, and consequent poverty made them ripe for any new 
commotion in the state. *< Hi sunt homines," observes Cicero, " ex 

us coUnrns, quas SuUa eonsttiuit, coIotU, qui se inspe^ 

TOtis repentinisque peeumis sumtuosius insoUntiusque jactaarunt : 
hi dum aedificant, tamquam beati, dum praedOs, lecticis, fwmHUs 
magTiiSy eonwnis apparatis deUctantur, in tantum aes aUenum 
inciderunt, itt, si salvi esse velint, SuUa sit iis ah inferis excir 
tandus." (2, in Cat. 9.) 

8. Terris. Pantus and Arme^iia. Pompey held this important 
command by virtue of the Manilian law, which was proposed by 
the tribune Manilius, and advocated by Cicero in a speech that is 
still extant. 

9. Constdaeumpetwndi. Ursinus proposes petenti, which is the 
reading of three manuscripts, on the ground that Catiline was 
already a candidate for the consulship. Amid the various opinions 
which have been advanced, we consider that of Planche the most 
correct. The period referred to in the text is the beginning of the 
year of Rome 690 : not long previous to this, (A. U. C. 688,) Cati- 
line, returning from the government of Africa, was accused of ex- 
tortion, and prevented from auing for the consulship, in conse- 
quence of this charge pending at the time. He was acquitted 
A. U. C. 689, and might therefore entertain " the hope of standing 
candidate for the consulshq>" at the commencement of the ensuing 
year. 

10. ScTuUus nihil sane intentus. " The senate without any 
distrust," or, " entirely unapprehensive of danger." 

11. Kalendas Junias. Ilie Roman Calendar agreed with our 
own, in the number of months, and of the days in each ; but instead 
of reckoning in an uninterrupted series, from the first to the thirty- 
first, they had three points from which their days were counted.— 
1. The Calends or Kalends, which were always the first day of the 
numth. They received their name firom the old verb colore, be* 
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g*J^ eaose tike prietrtS) who had the cfaBige of the Calendar, were l e quii^ 
to proclaim the first day of the month pnblidf to the people, and to 
mention at the same time, the nomber of days between the Calends 
and the Nones. This last wa» don^, because it b^oved the people 
who. lived in the coontiy, to assemble in the citjr on tbe Nones of 
each month, in order to be infenned by the rex saerorum of th^ 
feasts and holidays, and to learn in general what they bad to do, in 
regard to sacred matters, daring that month. — 2. The Nonet were, 
in the months of March, May, July, and October, on the seyenth ; 
in all other months on the fifth. They were so called because 
tiiere were nine days, counting inclusiTely, between them and the 
Ides. — 3. The Ides were on the fifteenth of March, May, July, and 
October, and on the thirteenth of the other months. They were so 
named from the old verb iduare, because they nearly dwided the 
month. The Romans always counted forwards to the Calends, 
Nones, or Ides, neyer backwards from them. After the first day of 
the month, therefore, they begsm to reckcn so many days before the 
Nones ; after the Nones, so many days before the Ides ; alter the 
Ides, so many days before the Calends of the next month. It is to 
be obserred that tbe Romans, in computing their time, always 
included the day from which, and also the day to which, they reck- 
oned : thus tbey called the 1st January, Caiendae ; the diet Decem- 
ber, pridie Calendas or Calendarum ; and the 30th, not seeundo, but 
teriio (ante) Calendas. — The year oi the city when the circum- 
stances, mentioned in the text, took place, was A. U. C. 690, 
B. C. 64. 

13. L. Caesare. For this and the other proper names mentioned 
in the present chapter, consult Historical Index. 

13. Colorms et munieipUs. A colony was a portion of Roman 
citizens or Latin aHies sent oat by public authority, either to take 
possession of lands captured in war', and to found thereon a new 
city, or to occupy cities which had fallen under the Roman sway. 
The munieipia were foreign towns, whose inhabitants obtained the 
rights of Roman citizens. Of these there were difierrat kinds. Some 
possessed all the rights of Roman citizens, except such as could not 
be enjoyed without residing at Rome. Others enjoyed the right of 
servmg in the Roman legion, but had not the right of voting and of 
obtaming civil offices. The appellation is derived from munus and 
eapto, 

14. Domi TtobUes. Domi is here equivalent to tn cimtatibuM 
I sttis. 

15. Nobiles, In this expression, the author is thought to have 
included C. Julius Caesar, M. Antonius, and other ambitious awl 
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•spiting men, who yrere afiraid to commit themselves, though they Q'J 
«ecietly wished well to the coospiiacy as an instrument for the pro- 
motion of their private views. 

16. Vivere eopia. " The means of living." Vivere for vivendi. 

17. M. lAcinium Crofsum. Qraasus had already borne the offi- 
ces of praetor and consul, and was remarkable for the extent of his 
private wealth. Not long after the period of the conspiracy, he 
united with Pompey and Caesar in forming the first trimnvirate. 
<A. U. C. 693.) He was slain in his expedition against the Par- 
thians. (A. U. C. 700.) 

1. AnUa, An account is now given, by way of digression, of QQ 
the previous conspiracy. It happened three years before that of 
Catiline. — De qtta. Understand conjuratume^ the verb conjuravere 
having preceded. 

2. i. TuUo, &c. A. U. C. 688. 

3. LegUms ambitus inUrrogaii, The lawd against bribery were very 
severe. If the successful candidates were convicted of that crime 
upon trial, they were deprived of the consulship, and their competi- 
tors who accused them were nominated in their place. They were 
alsO) besides being fined, declared incapaUe of bearing any office, 
or of coming into the senate, by the Calpumian and other laws. 
Cicero made the punishment of bribery still more severe by the 
Tullian law, which he caused to be passed through the authority of 
the senate, by the additional penalty of a ten years' exile. 

4. Poeruu M/eraiU. In those, and similar phrases, it should be 
observed, that the proper meaning of the term poena is not " punish- 
ment,** but ** atonement." Thus dare poenas is, " to give satisfac- 
tion," " to make atonement," or *^ to be punished :" and wMerepoC' 
naa is, " to exact atonement," " to take satisfaction," or *^ to pun- 
ish." Compare the corresponding Greek forms Soivai iUriv and 

5. Peeumarum repetuTidarUtii, This^ latter word is simply the 
future participle passive of repeto, and not a defective noun as some 
make it. When in the genitive, it has pecumarum either expressed, 
as in this passage, or more commonly understood. When in the 
ablative, pecuniis. The action was so termed because by it the 
money wrongfully obtained firom an individual was demanded back. 
Our Enghdit word extortion, though generally given as the transla- 
tion of the term, is not, however, comprehensive enough, since the 
action repetundarum, was brought not merely for the recovery of 
what had been extorted from the individual who complained, but 
also for what had been obtained by the Roman governors under 
61se pratences or iiy fraud. Catiline had been appointed a piaetor« 
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gg 68 B. C, and obtained Africa for hia proyince. For loB cmd and 
rapacious administration of this goTemment, he was accused, on its 
expiration, at Rome. 

6. Quod intra legitimas dieSf Ac, ** Because he was unable to 
declare himself a candidate within the days pnseribed by law.'* 
The Ugiiimi dies were not, as Cortias explains tbftm, the 30 days 
prions to the ComOia Centuriata, but, according t« Emesti, oi^f 
the 17 immediately preceding. iVid. Emesti, CUt9. Cie, voc. 3V>- 
nundhnwi.) Eveiy candidate for the consulship was compelled by 
law to give in lus name during these 17 days, and required at the 
same time to be free from all accusation. If any charge were 
pending against 1dm, he cculd not sue fofr the office in question.— 
Prqfiieri has se eandidahun understood. 

7. Cn. Piso. A member of the Ctflpumian house. Suetonius 
{vit. Cats. 9,) cites the account of two Roman writers, according to 
whom, Caesar was connected with Piso in this conspiiaey, azu^ 
while the latter attempted an insurrection against the govemmen 
abroad, the former was to have excited sedition against the admin 
istration at homo. 

8. Auironius, Most editions hsTO circiter nonas Deeemhre, 
after ArUromus. These words are omitted, howevefi by Cortio^ 
Teller, Kunhardt, and others. 

0. CapiioUo. The senate met always, of course, on the first o 
January^ in the Capitol, for the inaoguntion of the new console 
who entered upon their ofiiee on that day ; and then usually thers 
Was a crowded house. 

10. Kalendis JamuariUf, Consult note 11, page 87. 

11. X. Coitam et L. TofquaHim. These individnalB had been 
chosen consuls in place of Antrttuus and Sylla, who were convicted 
of bribery, and consequently incapacitated from holdhig the office to 
which they had been elected. 

IS. J^'. "Oftheir own authority." 

18. Faseiiits eoirepHs. *< Having seized upon the consoltt 
. power.** thd fasces were a bundle of rods, with an ate tied in the 
middle of them, wlddl were eanied. before the kings, and afterwards 
before the consuls, as an emblem of their power. Valerius Popli^ 
cola had a kw passed, which todk away the secwrik at axe from the 
pacta ^ i. e. it took from the consuls the power of life and death, and 
only left them Uie right of scourging. This last, howorer, was, at 
m subsequent period, also taken from them by the Pordao and Sem<^ 
pronian laws. Whether the operation of these laws extended be- 
yond the walls of the city, or whether the consul, when invested 
with military command, could seoorfe and behead, is a point aaf 
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Page, 
vety clearly ascertained. See on this subject, the notes to chapter gg 
69, of the Juguithine war. 

14. IKspamas. By the two Spains are meant Hither and 
Farther Spain, or, as the Romans called them, Citerior and Ulterior* 
Consult Geographical Index. 

15. Eare eagnltii. Saetonius (vtY. Caes. 9.) makes mention of 
a plot in which Caesar and Cnissus w«re said to have been en- 
gaged at this time. Their plan was to make an attack on the sen^ 
ate at the beginning of the year, and, after they had slain whom 
they pleased of that body, for Crassus to assume the dictatorship 
and ai^int Caesar his master of the hone. Crasstis, either from 
sepentance or fear, {poeniterUia vd metu.^) came not at the day ap* 
pointed, and Caesar consequently did not give the signal which had 
been agreed upon, the dropping namely of lus toga from his shoulders. 
The plot therefore Ailed. Suetonius makes no mention either of Cati<* 
line or Piso as connected with this conspiracy, although it is evident 
that he and Sallust refer to one and the same event. A subsequent 
plot between Caesar and Piso has already been alluded to in note 7. 

16. Quoi nt, dec. ** And had not Catiline been too hasty in 
giving," dtc. From the fondness of the Latin writers for the con- 
nexion by means of relatives, appears to have originated the us4 
of ^tto<2 before many conjunctions, merely as a copulative. {Zumpt» 
L, G. p. 4O4.)-^Pr0 cum. " In front of the senate house." 

17. Cfhuiiiim diremU. *' Caused the plot to fail." 

18. Quautor fro praetore. << As quaestor with praetorian power.'* 
To send out a quaestor with praetorian power was a veiy unusual 
proceeding, and, as in the present instance, only sanctioned by the 
exigencies of the state. The quaestors had charge of the public 
moneyl and obtained their name « ^quaerendOf because they got in 
the public revenues. The principal charge of the city quaestors 
was the care of the treasury, which was kept in the temple of Saturn. 
The ofllce of the provincial quaestors was, to attend the consuls or 
praetors into their provinces ; to take care that provisions and pay 
were furnished to the army ; to exact the taxes and tribute of the 
empire ; to take care of the money, and to sell the spoils taken in 
war, dDc. The praetors were, strictly speaking, judicial officers ; 
ihey were also sent out as governors of provinces, and of course, 
commanded armies when occasion required. 

19. Infestum trumicum. "A bitter personal enemy." Some 
editom consider tmrnteum as superfluous, and reject it from the 
text. 

SO. On. Pompeio. Compare the tennination of chapter 17, 
€i^unU €p$9 veJuMtr^i" dM. 
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gg SI. EtitvoUbaZ. Some editions have abesse. Compare Dio 
CassiuB 36, 37 : — ^'Enl i^oiv koX &s b ILiaotp iBpao^rOy i^Mn r* ^ 
y^oiNTia, ^4 rt ovvrop^ji, icat tiQ^ tthrdv is *Jfii^piWf wp6^wxi9^ ws ko! 

22. Quam plures. The common text has compZure*. 

23. Jn|»roimiaatter/aae9t«. "While on a march within his 
province." Cortius reads tn jirootndam, making in equivalent to 
itUra. 

24. Sunt qvi ita dicant. Strict Latinity requires dicantf which 
we have given therefore in place of the common reading dieunt. It 
must be confessed, however, that several instances occur, even in 
the best writers, of the indicative being thus used with the relative. 
( Vid. ScheUer. praecept. ttyJi. vol. 1, p. 166. Hetuinger ad Cie. de 
Off. 1, 24.) The subjunctive, however, on such occasions is cer- 
tainly preferable, and in some cases essential to perspicuity, other- 
wise the subject may be mistaken for the predicate. For example, 
if we say, ^^Sunt hovi, qui diaint^^^ to express, ** They are good men 
who say," and also, " There are good men who say," the expression 
is evidently ambiguous. This ambiguity is removed by expressing 
the former sentiment by " Sunt honiy qui dieunt" in which case the 
relative clause is the subject, and the antecedent clause the predi- 
cate ; and by expressing the latter sentiment by " Sunt bonif qui 
dicant" where the antecedent clause is the subject, and the relative 
clause the predicate. {Vid. Crombie^s Gymnasium^ vol. 2, p. 21.) 

25. Cn. PompeOf &c. We have here a perfect hexameter: 
Cneii Pompeii vetHris fiddsque cUmtis. (Compare Muretut ad, 
Cic. 1, Cat. 1.) Similar "disjecta membra poetae" occur in the 
best prose writers. We subjoinui few of the most striking ; — 

Haec vM dicta dedit, stringit gladiumt cuneoque 

Facto, per nudios vadi t ^ {I^t 22, 60.) 

' ' ' " ' I ■ ' I ■ ■ I •etlvam 

Auguriis patrum et prisca formidine sacram. ( Tacit.) 
Poet natoa homines^ ut, cum privatus obiseet. (Nepot.) 
Armeniaque amissa, ac rursut utraque recepta. {Sueton.) 
Ex arce augurium eapientibus ofieiebaL {VaL Max.) 

Aut prudentia major ineH, out rum mediocrie, ( Cic. de Off.) 

The term clientes, which occurs in the passage of Sallust to which 
this note refers, has no relation whatever to the Roman institution 
of patronage and dientship, but signifies here merely " retainerai" 
or " adherents." 
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86. Adgreno*. For aggres90s. Than is generally 'tenned an 38 
tichaiam ; bat, accoiding to Scheller, it is a question whether the 
tncients ever altered the form of the preposition when in composi- 
tion. He considers it always more acctirate to retain as far as 
possible tiie prepositions in an unaltered form, as adfero, adtulif 
adlatum; inretio, inmergo, dec. (SeheUer, L. G. toI. 1, p. 139.) 

27. PraeUrea. " In any other instance."— >/nm«i2tor^t7i^uetittt». . 
Some editions haye reHnjuinms, Jn medio reUnquere is *' to lea^e 
undetermined.*' 

1. In rem, " Of adyantage." — Umversoe. ** All, at one and 89 
the same time.'* Some critics have defined umverti as meaning, 

" all at one time,*' while euncH denotes *' all in one place." The 
present passage fayours such a distinction, although instances are 
frequently met with where it is not observed, and where umversi 
merely signifies " all together," or *' considered as one aggregate." 
{Qtuui ad unumverei.) 

2. Aedium. " Of the house." The primitiye meaning of a«d6», 
in the singular, is " an apartment," ot ** room." Hence it denotes^ 
in the same number, " a temple," L e. an apartment or chamber for 
divine worship. In the plural it means *' a house," i. e. a collection 
of apartments under one roof. 

3. Arbiiris, *< Witnesses." Noltenius defines arbiter to be, 
according to its primitive import, " OccuUe adrepetUj qui euis octdis 
mdety iuisque aumhua audit." The most probable opinion is, that 
it is derived from the obsolete verb bitere, ** to go," being com- 
pounded of or for ad, and biter e, in the same way as we have arcesso 
for adcetso. Testis means <<a witness," chiefly in a cause or 
trial. ** One who bears testimony." {Crombie*s Gymn. vol. 1, p. 
309.) 

4. Neque ego, dec. The personal pronouns in Latin are seldom 
if ever expressed without implying emphasis in a greater or less 
degree. Ego is here equivalent to lyiayt, " Nor, I assure you, 
would I, relying on men of cowardly spirits or fickle minds, grasp at 
uncertainties in place of what is certain." 

5. Tempestatibus. "Occasions." 

6. Quia vobis, dec. ** Because I am well aware, that the same 
things are good or evil to you which are so to me." 

7. Nam idem veUe, dec. *' For to have the same desires and thd 
same aversions, this, in fine, is the surest bond of friendship." 
Literally, " to wish and not to wish the same thing, this, in fine, is 
firm friendship." 

8. Dvoersi. " On different occasions." 

9 Concessit. " Has come," or " has fallen." Compare SaUust, 
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gQ Hist frag. lAb, 3. OraHo Lictnn ai plehem. ** Raque omnes eon- 
cessere jam in paueorum dominationenif*^ 6cc. 
. 10. TUrarchae, '* Tetraichs," Tetrareha originally signified 
one who ruled over ihe fourth part of a countzy or kingdom, (firom 
rirrapa and dp^fi-) Afterwards, however, the term merely came to 
denote a minor or inferior potentate, without any reference to the 
extent of territoxy governed. Thus, according to Strabo, Gallo- 
Graecia in Asia Minor was gOTemedat first by twelve tetrarchs, 
afterwards by three, and lastly by two, prerious to its being made a 
kingdom. 

11. VectigaUs. Strictly speaking, the Stiprnddarit, or TVi^u- 
tariij were those who paid their taxes in money ; and the Vectigales 
were those who gave a certain part of the produce of the soil to the 
republic. The words, however, as in the present instance, are 
sometimes confounded. 

12. PopuU, mUiones, dec. Gens is the root or stock, containing 
many families, (familiaej) or even nations, (mUiones,) It is the 
generic term in respect to noHo and familia. Thus the Germans 
may be called gens, the Saxons nhtio ; or, if we rise higher, the 
Europeans may be called gens, the Germans naiio. Gens is even 
sometimes applied to the whole human race ; as, " Gens hominum 
est huic belluae adversa^ {Plin. H. N. 8, 25.) Popuhts is more 
extensive than natio, but in general less so than getis, though in- 
stances are not unfrequent where poptdus and gens directly coincide. 
The tenn popidi in the text may be rendered by ** conmmnities." 
{Crombie^s Gymnasium, vol. 2, p. 256.) 

13. His obnoxO, dee. " At the mercy of these men, to whom, 
if the republic were in a sound and healthy state, we would prove a 
source of continual alarm.'' 

14. Repdsas. " Repulses in suing for office.'* Some editions 
give repidsis as a participle. The term repulsas has nothing in it 
contrary to correct Ijatinity. Compare Livy, (39, 66,) **post duos 
repulsas." 

15. Verum enim vero, d&c. ''But, indeed, and I call gods and 
men to witness the truth of my assertion," dec. 

16. Viget aetas, animus vaieL " Our yean are vigorous, our 
spirit is unbroken." 

17. Cetera res expediet, " The rest will follow of course." The 
literal meaning is, ** the remainder of the afiair will extricate itself 
(firom the dangers which at present surround it.)" 

18. In extruendo mari, <Sec. *' In building up a sea, and in level- 
ling mountains." Alluding to the extravagance of the Roman 
nobility, in their fish-ponds, pleasure-grounds, dee. 
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1. Hloi hinast &c. Refexring to the erection of two hoiues in QQ 
immediate connexion ¥nth one another, and communicating throngh- 
ont. Compare the Septuagint version, (Is. 6, 8,) ot ovv&vtovtss oUtaw 
irpds oiVroy, and Tacitus, {Armal. 16, 39,) " domo paUoium et horUm 
amtmuare." 

2. Larem famiUarem. ** A home of our own.*' 

3. ToreumaUi. " Embossed plate." From r6^na^ " vaa coda- 
tant,''* The term has no reference whatever to engravings but is 
confined to work adorned with bass-relief. " Allein da es vom MetaH 
gebraucht wird, so kann es bios auf Formen und Geissen sich 
beziehen ; und, da es nur trhobne Arbeit anzeigt, so lasst sich ohne 
nahem Grund auf kein Stechen und Grdben deuten." {Heyne^ 
Sammlung antiquarischler Aufeaize. Th. 2, 5, 129.) 

4. Nofoa dirvunt. *' Though they pull down edifices but recently 
erected." Some prefer vetem, as a reading, in place of nota^ but 
this weakens the sense. In support of the present lection, compare 
Suetonius, {vit. Caes. 46,) " Munditiarum lauHHarumque studio' 
gissmum multi prodiderunt: villam in Nemorenn afundameniis 
inchoaiamy magnoqiu sumiu absoliUam, quia nan tota ad animum 
ei responderatf totam dinUssCf quamquam tenuem adhuc et obaeror 

5. TVoAun/, vexarU, " Though they squander, though they lavish 
in the wildest extravagance." Trahunt is here equivalent to <itf- 
trahunt, and vexant to iniano luxu disperdunt. 

6. Summa lubidine, " By the most lavish and capricious ex- 
penditure." 

7. Maia res, dec. ** Our present condition is a wretched one, our 
hope of the future worse." 

8. QiUbus malOf dcc^ " Unto whom all evib abounded, but who 
, possessed neither property nor any hopes of lawfully acquiring it." 

9. Quieta movere. ^* To disturb the tranquiUity of the state." 

10. Quae conditio beUiforet. " What were to be the conditions 
of their engaging in the contest." 

11. Quid ubique, die. XJhique is used both here and elsewhere 
by Sallust in the sense of et ubi. 

12. Tabulat novas. "An abolition of debts." The ordinary 
writing materials of the Romans were tablets covered with wax, 
paper, and parchment. Their stylus was broad at one end ; so that 
when they wished to correct or erase any thing, they turned the 
stylus, and smoothed the wax with the broad end, afler which the 
tablets might be written on anew. Hence when debts were dis- 
charged, the former marks were smoothed over, and the tablets 
were ready for a new score. 
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9Q 13. ProtenpHonem. Sylla fint introduced the method of pro 
ocription. Upon his retuih to the city, after haying oyerthrown 
the party of Maiius, he yrtote down the names of those whom he 
doomed to die, and ordered them to be fixed up in the public places 
of the city, with the promise of a certam reward {duo Udenta) for 
the head of each person so proscribed. New lists {UibuUte proserip- 
iiomt) were repeatedly exposed, as new victims occurred to his 
memory or were suggested to him. The land and fortunes of the 
*8lain were divided among the friends of Sylla. Catiline promised 
a repetition of these enormities to his followers. 

14. BeUvm atque lubido victorum. '< War and the license of 
conquerors." 

15. P. SiUium NveerinuTn. Consult Historical Index^ 

16. 0. ArUonium. Son of the celebrated orator* M. Antonius, 
and brother of M. Antonius Creticus, the father of the triumvir. 
Consult Historical Index. 

17. Ommbus mcessitudinUmSf dec. " Beset by every species of 
want,*' i. e. in the most embarrassed circumstances. 

18. Cum eo se connUem. We have restored the old reading. 
Cortius gives eo consuUm, dec., and makes eo an adverb. ('' On 
this account," " therefore.") This, however, is forced. The mean- 
ing is, " that, in conjunction with him, (Antonius,) he (Catiline) will 
make a beginning of the enterprise." The reference is to their 
being colleagues in the consulship. 

19. MtdeddcHs increpat. *^ He attacks with revilingB."^-Cifpt- 
ditatis suae. " Of his ruling propensity." 

20. Peiitionem ruam. " His application for the consulship." 
9l 1. Humam corporis sanguinem. According to Bio Cassius, 

(37, 30,) a boy was slain by the conspirators, and, after a solemn oath, 
had been taken over his entrails, Catiline and his accomplices par- 
took of them as at a sacrifice, (^4nrXay;^i«V(reK airi. fisrh. rQv iXXtaw.) 

2. Jnde cwm post exseeraiumem, dtc. " That when, after having 
invoked a solenm curse upon their own heads in case they proved 
faithless, they had all slightly tasted thereof." Some editions place 
a conmia after mde^ but it is much more elegant to refer it to the 
contents of the cup. 

8. Atqv^ eo, dtc. DictiUare does not refer to Catiline, but is 
used as the historical infinitive for dietitdbarU, and refers to those 
persons who propagated the report in question : '* and they reported 
about that he had done it with this view, in order that," dec. 

4. Alius alUf dec. " Being conscious, one to another, of so great 
a crime." 

6. Ciuronis invidiam. " The odium against Cicero.'* 
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6. Pro fMgnitudine. *' Consideriiig ite importaxice.'* TheQj 
meaning of the whole passage is this ; the proof, on which this 
accusation rests, is too slight, considering the heavy nature of the 
charge, for me to express any definite or decided opinion on the 
subject. 

7. AmooeraMt, <^ Had expelled." Amongtheir other duties, the 
censors had the inspection of public morals. A general review of 
the whole E4>man people took place every lustrutiif a period of fire 
years. The manner of expelling from the senate was by passing 
over the name of the delinquent in calling the senatorial roll. 

8. Vamitas. ** Inconsiderateness," or " want of judgment." 

9. Prorsusj neque dicere, &c. " In short, he did not at all care 
what he either said or did.*' 

10. VUus eotuuetudo. " An intimacy of long standing.'* — Mimu 
Uurgiri poUrai, " He was less able to lavish presents upon her." 

1 1. Maria montesque, 6lc. *^ To make her the most extravagant 
promises." A proverbial mode of expression. (Compare Adagia 
Veterumy p. 472, col. 2.) The verb poUiceri, generally, perhaps, 
significant of express and certain engagements and those made by 
stronger a£Brmation8, is employed' only in a good sense, as exciting 
hope ; whereas promttere holds forth either good or evil, awakening 
hope or fear. (,Cromhie'9 Gymnatium, vol. 2, p. 146.) 

12. Obnoxia. « Obedient to his vnll." 

13. ItuoUniiae. " Strange conduct" 

14. StihUUo tMctore. " Having concealed the name of her in 
£»rmant." Understand de narraUone. Compare Cicero, {ad. Att. 
2, 24,) " CaepUmem de oraticne stui nutidit." 

15. M. TuUio Ciceroni. Cicero obtained the quaestorship at 
thirty-one ; the aedileship at thirty-eewn ; the praetorship vt forty ; 
the consulship at forty-three ; and he informs us that his appoint- 
ment to each of these offices was in the very year in which he was 
eligible by law. 

16. PUraqiie nohilitas. The feminine singular pleraque is not 
usual among the Latin writers. Sallust has abeady used it in the 
17th chapter of the History of this Conspiracy. Compare Jugurtha, 
c. 60 andSl. Aulus Gellius, (17, 21.) Apuleius, (Apol. eiib.fin., &c.) 

17. Credebant. NeHriliiaSf as a collective noun, takes the plural 
verb. 

18. Homo nomu. Among the Romans, those who were the first 
of their family that had raised themselves to any curule office were 
called Nomine* novi, *'new men," "upstarts," &c. Compare 
Appian, B. C. (2, 2,) «ra>oikri ^'ofroi (scil. Mcytfy,) ro^s if* Unroi^f dXX' 
H T&f wfoy^wff yviapi^ufniSi snd Jugurtha, note 5, page 3. 
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g\ 19. Postfuere. <' Lagged behind.*' 

20. Popdaris. *' The accomplices." Understand gocios. 

C^O 1. SunUam mutuam. " Borrowed," Hill derives the adjectiva 
rmUuus from mutaref and makes it imply a change of the thing lent, 
and a return made by an equivalent. Whereas commodare, *' to 
lend," supposes the subject restored as it was given. {Synonyms, 
p. 210.) There is some doubt, however, whether the etymology 
here assigned to imjUuiu be correct. Yairo makes the Latin mu^ 
tuMm to be fLoXrov among the SiciUan Greeks, which last is equiva- 
lent to xaf)(;, " a favour," " an act of kindness," &c. And thus 
we have in a fragment of Sophron, fLoXrov ivrt fioi. Consult MvUer, 
EtruskcTf vol. 1, p. 12. 

2. Manlium. This Manlius had held a commission in the army 
of SyUa, under whom he had acquired considerable military experi- 
ence, and accumulated great wealth, which he soon dissipated by 
his excessive extravagance. Plutarch, Dio Cassius, and Appian, 
write the name MdXXtcx ; and hence it would seem that MaUiut, 
which is the reading of a few manuscripts, is more correct than 
Manlius. Tho editions of Sallust, however, give the latter form, 
with very few exceptions. 

3. Princeps belli fa/nundi. " The first to begin the war." 

4. Adscivisse. Understand sibij which is expressed in some 
editions. 

6. Qwu, ubi aetasy dec. " Who, when years had set bounds to 
their sources of gain, but not to their luxurious indulgences." Negut 
is here equivalent to et non. 

6. Servitia urhana. *^ The city slaves." Sermtiunit in the sin- 
gular, means " slavery," &c. In a few instances, however, it has 
the same signification as the plural. Compare Cic. in Verr. 7, 4» a 
med. Id. de Harusp. resp. c. 12, dreamed., dec. 

7. Sempronia, A member of the illustrious house of the Sem- 
pronii, from which the two Gracchi and other distinguisbed men 
derived their descent. 

8. Virilis audadae. '* Stamped with manly boldness." 

9. Viro. She married Decimus Junius Brutus, who held the con- 
suliEdup with M. Aemilius Lepidus Livianus, A. U. C. 677. 

10. Psallere. This verb, from the Greek \pa\\<o, means either 
to play upon a musical instrument, or to accompany it at the liame 
time with the voice. — ^The infinitives psaUere and saltare, and like- 
wise the accusative muUa alia, depend on docta. 

11. EUgantius. " With more elegance." " With more skill." 
This word seems used in a bad sense, referring to loose, indecent, 
and theatrical gestures in dancing, which, at the same time, how- 
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erer, were not ungraceful. In the earlier period of the Roman Q*} 
republic, both dancing and music were held in little repute. After 
the adoption of Grecian customs and habits, more regard was paid 
to them, and they met with less censure, especially music. In the 
cozTupt ages of the emjHre, when public morals were at their lowest 
ebb, dancing of course came fully into vogue, and without any , 
blame being attached to it. It may perhaps excite^ our surprise that 
the Romans should have condemned what we regard as so innocent 
an amusement ; but we should bear in mind, that the dancing which 
the Romans censured can only be compared with the worst species 
of our opera-dancing, since they had also their religious dances, 
those of the Salii in particular, which were sanctioned by the prac- 
tice of ages. The Latin verb which we translate " to dance," pro- 
perly signifies, to leap high and frequently ; the corresponding Greek 
Terb {dpx^ofiai) has a similar meaning : Plato in his Cratylus explains 
it by fUTsoifil^ta and iraXXa> : so Antiphanes in Athenaeus, p. 688, 
b., has the expression KopSia d^j^gXrai, the heart leaps, for Kopiia 
ir 1109. 

12. Instrwmenia luxuriae. *^ The instruments of vice.*' 

13. Creditum abjuraverat, " Had foresworn a trust reposed in 
her." — Praeceps dtnerai. " Had plunged headlong into ruin." 

14. Verwm ingenhim ejus^ <S&c. " Her native powers, howerer, 
were far from contemptible." 

16. Facetiae. Facetiae denotes gracefulness in general, or that 
elegance of wit and humour, which indicates a correct and delicate 
taste. — ^The primary idea implied in LepoSf and lepidus, is sweetness 
w softness, opposed to what is harsh and rough, and the term is 
confined to the mode of expression : whereas facetiae is applicable 
So the sentiment as well as the diction or gesture, designating the 
:haracter of the mind, as possessed of taste and judgment. (ViA, 
Crombie's Gymnasium, vol. 2, p. 39.) If, after these premises, we 
uight venture to translate the passage in Sallust to which this note 
cefers, it would be as follows : ** In a word, she possessed a large 
tfhare of refined wit, and much captivating sweetness of expression." 

16. Desig7uUu3. Consult note 13, page 105. 

17. Dolus, out astiUiae. " Dexterity or address." Dolus is here 
equivalent to what the civilians call dolus bonus, i. e. a stratagem 
put in operation against an enemy, in one's own defence. Thus 
Ulpian remarks : " Veteres dolum etiam bonum dicebant, et pro 
scUertia hoc nomen aceipiebant : maxime si adversus hostem latro- 
nemve qXiquis machinttur." 

IB. Pdlicendo per Fulviam. Some editions place a comma 
niter pollicendo, and connect per Fulvtam with effeceratf removing 
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Q2 ^® ?^^^ before the last mentioned word. The punctuation in our 
text is far preferable. 

19. Pactione promndcLt, The province of Macedonia had fallen 
to the lot of Cicero, bat he generously yielded it to Antonius, who, 
being in indigent circumstances by reason of his dissipated life, vna 
the more easily inclined to receive a rich province as the price of 
his adherence to the state. Antonius held the government of Mace- 
donia for two years after the expiration of his consulship, and, on lus 
return to Rome, was brought to trial and sentenced to perpetual 
banishment, for extortion, and for making war beyond the bounds 
of his province. {Iao. epit. 103.) Before his elevation to the con- 
sulship, the censors had expelled him from the senate. He appears 
to have been a man of profligate habits. 

20. Ne contra rempiibUcam, &c. " Not to cherish sentiments 
hostile to the well-being of the state." 

21. CUeTitium. The institution of patronage and clientshq) owed 
its origin to Romulus, according to the common account. Tliat the 
patricians and plebeians might be connected together by the strictest 
bonds, the monarch ordained that every plebeian should choose from 
the patricians any one he pleased as his patron, or protector, whose 
client he was called. It was the part of the patron to advise and 
to defend his client, to assist him with his interest and substance ; 
in short, to do every thing for him that a parent uses to do for his 
children. The client was obliged to pay all kind of respect to his 
patron and to serve him with his life and fortune in any extremity. 
As regards the origin, however, of this relation between the two 
orders, it is more than probable that the common account is incor- 
jpect The institution of patronage would seem to have sprung from 
a strte of society in which a superior caste exercised sway over an 
mferior one : nor is this one of the least interesting objects of 
inquiry connected vrith the early history of Rome. 

22. Covmtiorum, *' Of election." The comitia here referred to 
are the Centarioita. ( V«2. AdanCs Roman Antiquities.) 

23. ConsuHbus, The Bipont edition reads consuli, referring tlie 
term to Cicero alone. Cortius gives consulibus, sappoaing the 
consutes iesignaH to be also meant. — Campo, '* In the Campus 
Martius." 

QO 1. Aspera foedaque evenerant. " Had eventuated in disappoir t- 
ment and disgrace." 

2. C. Julium. Not a member of the Julian family, but probably 
some obscure individual. Had he belonged to that illustrious house 
he would have been mentioned by Sallust among the principal con* 
•pintors. 
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'3. Quern ubiqiu. For quern et ubt. 03 

4. Ohsidere. A. verb of the third conjugation, from obsidoj — ere, 
" to beset." 

6. Cum telo esse. " Carried a weapon about with him." This 
phraseology is adopted from a law of the twelve tables, by which it 
was forbidden to wear any weapon in the city. Compare Cicero, 
{pro Milone, 4,) " Quae (lex) non modo hominem occidi^ sed esse 
cum telo hominis occidendi causla vetat^ Upon any sudden provo- 
cation the Romans used the grapkium or stylus as a weapon, which 
they carried in a case. Hence probably the origin of the word stiletto 
in Itahan. 

6. Item alios juhere. *^ He directed others to do the same," i. e 
kem esse cum telo. 

7. Festinare. " He was actively employed." 

8. Intempesta nocte. " In the dead of night." Intempesta nox 
properly denotes that period of the night which is fit only for repose, 
or, to use the words of Macrobius, (Sat. I, 3, extr.) " quae non 
haJbet idoneum tempus rebus gerendis." , 

9. M. Pordum Laecam. This individual has already been men- 
tioned in the 1 7th chapter. According to Cicero, (I in Cat. 4, — pro 
SuUay 18,) the meeting was held in the house of Laeca, on the night 
of the 6th November, {**ea nocte, quae consecuta est posterum diem 
notuirum NovembriSf me (Cicerone) consuJe.^*) Sallust evidently 
places the time of this meeting too early : he seems to have been 
under the impression that it was held about the close of October, 
since he only mentions the accusation of L. Paullus against Catiline 
(which occurred on the 22d October) in the 31st chapter. Cicero's 
account agrees with Sallust's as to this having been merely a par- 
tial meeting at the house of Laeca : " convenisse eodem complures 
ejusdem amentiae scelerisque socios." Dio Cassius only states that 
Catiline directed his accomplices to assemble by night at a certain 
house, {Is oUiav Ttvh (rvXXcyjjfvat* 37, 32.) 

10. C. CoTTulius^ <kc. Cicero here differs from Sallust, and 
makes both Cornelius and Vargunteius to have belonged to the 
equestrian order. " Reperti sunt duo equites Romania qui te ista 
cura liberarent, et sese ilia ipsa nocte paullo ante lucem me meo in 
lectulointerfecturos pdlicerentur.^* {I in Cat. 4.) The discrepancy, 
however, may easily be remolded by supposing that Vargunteius, 
although a senator, was of equestrian extraction and rank. Plu- 
tarch calls the two individuals in question Marcius and Cethegus, 
{vit. Cic. 16, ed. Hviten, vol. 5, p. 236). The account given by 
Appian varies from that of Sallust in one or two particulars, and 
also, like that of Plutarch, in the names. Appian makes Lentulus 
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QQ and CetheguB to liave been the intended usassms. (B. C. 
% 3.) The statement of Sallvust is no doubt entitle to the most 
credit. 

11. *Ea node pauUo postj dec. ** Ptndlo post tntempestam noe* 
<effl," observes CortiuSy " hbc est primo mane, illud enim tempos 
salutationmn erat.*^ It was the custom at Rome for the consuls to 
hold their levees early in the morning. 

12. SieuH sahUatum, ** As if for the purpose of paying their 
tespecta.'' 

13. InuUegit, The old present : an archaism ibr inUUigit. 

14. Jjotrones. Governed by sollicitare understood. 

16. SuUanu cobidt. The soldiers of Sylla, settled as colonists 
on the lands of the Etrurians. Compare Cicero, (3, in Cat. 9,) 
"A sunt homines ex iis cdUnais quae SuUa eoftstitiUt,'** &c. 

16. AneipiH ffudo, " By the double danger," i. e. both within 
And vnthout the city. 
'QA 17. Pritato eonsiUo. •* By his own private vigilance," or> **by 
his single management." 

1. Rem ad senatum refert. " He hiys the matter before the 
senate." Dahl supposes this to hava taken place on the 19th or 81st 
of October. 

8. Voigi rumorihus exagitatam, " Noised abroad by reason of 
the popular rumours." Cortius pcefen exagitaiumf though he retains 
the conmion reading : exoffUatwn would refer to the senate being 
agitated and alarmed by the popular rumours, previous to Cicero*s 
formal reference. 

3. In aJtrod negoHo. ** In a dangerous emergency." 

4. Ed potestaSf &e. Cortius considers ea as an ablative, widi 
formula decretiy or some other equivalent expression, understood. 
This interpretation appears to us rather forced : we would prefer 
tendering the passage as follows : " This is the highest authority 
which, in accordance with Roman usage, is bestowed upon any 
inagjstrate." The whole passage forms a "locus classicus" in 
relation to the meaning and limits of the famous decree to which it 
alludes. The decree was called UUimum or Extremum. By it 
the republic was said to be entrusted to the consuls. For 180 years 
before Sylla, the creation of a dictator was disused ; but in danger- 
ous emergencies the consuls were aimed with dictatorial power by 
a decree of this nature. 

5. ImpeHum atque judieinm, &c. " To exercise the highest 
military and civil control/" Imperiumy as opposed to MagistraJhu 
9ft Potestas, denotes military power or authority. 

6. Nmlii €€rum reruMf 6k. Some manuscripts give nuBrn^. 
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Cortius, and othersi however, prefer mdli. It is questioned whether QA 
nulU be the dative case, according to the common form of declining, 
or the genitive, according to the older mode of inflection. It is 
tfaonght by many that the position of the words strongly favoors the 
latter opinion. We take the liberty of dissenting from this. The 
common mode of explaining the passage we consider perfectly 
unexceptionable : ** without an express order of the people, no con- 
eul has the right of interfering in these things." 

7. Reeitavii. " Read aloud."— Lc^wd. " To read," " to peruse 
with the eyes without uttering any sound."— 'iZect^are. " To read 
«loud that others may hear." Compare Ndtenius Lex. AiUibcarl, 
vol. 1, page 1146, seqq. 

8. Ante diem sextum KaUndas NcnemJbris, *' On the sixth day 
twfore the Kalends of November," i. e. the 27th October. The 
Latin phrase is equivalent to die sexto arUe KalendaSy or, according 
to the mose usual form, eexto Kalendaa. Emesti and others make 
diem to be governed by tn understood, which is expressed in many 
instances. Compare Cicero, Pkil. 3, 8,/ "in ante diem iv. Kal. 
Dee,," &c., and 1, tn Cat. 3, "Dixi ego idem in senaiu, cat' 
4em ie optimatum eontuUee^ in ante diem v. Kci. Novemhres." 
Zumpt, in his larger grammar, thinks that these apparently anoma- 
lous phrases probably arose from a transposition of ajtte ; and that 
having once written ante die tertio KaJLendoM^ they would easily be 
led to change die into <2tent, as if k had been governed by ante. In 
his smaller grammar, (Bancroft's transl. p. 233,) he considers aiiUe 
diem in the li^t of sn unchangeable substantive, since prepositions 
which govern the accusative can be set before it Compare the 
usage of pridie. ** Noe in Formiano esse volumus usque ad prtdie 
Nonas Maias." (Cte. ad Att. 2, 11.) 

9. Fieri. « Were being held." 

10. Q. Mareius Rex, Q. Metellus Creticus. Consult Historical 
Index. 

11. Circumque loed. Cireum is here put for drcwnjaeentia* 
Some editions read circumque ea loco. 

12. Ad urhem. •<Near the city," or «at the gates of the 
city." Generals who claimed a triumph could not enter the city 
witil the senate had decided upon theit application. If they vio- 
lated this rule, their military power instantly ceased, and their 
right to a triumph was lost, since no citizen was allowed to hold 
any military power within the city-walls. It required a special law 
to be passed, giving them military authority within the city on the 
day of their triumph. The senate met their victorious eommanders 
urithout the walls. 
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O^ 18. Cdlumnia paticorum. ** By the cabals of a few indi^idtials." 
Cuhtmnia appears to be used here in a sense which approaches 
very nearly its primitive one. If Priscian's derivation of the term 
from the old verb ealvo " to thwart," " to deceive," be the true one, 
{caltUum in the supine being the intermediate step,) the original 
meaning of cuhunnia will be, " unfair practiceS|" " cavils," ** ca- 
bals," dec. 

14. Sed praetores. Understand quoque missi, 
16. Permissum. " Full power was given." Permittere is " to 
permit," " to give leave," " to empower." In the treatise addressed 
to Herennius, pemmsio is defined to be, " Rem trader e^ et cliatfiu 
vduntoH coneedere." Mandatunif on the other hand, corresponds 
very nearly to our English word " commission." 

16. Pro temporCf &c. " Proportioned to the exigency and the 
danger." 

17. Sestertia centum. ''One hundred thousand sestertii." One 
thousand seeterHi made a sestertium, which is the name of a sum, not 

, of a coin. The conmion mode of reckoning among the Romans 
was by sestertii or nummi. The sestertius^ " sesterce," was a 
silver coin worth originally two asses and a half, and marked by the 
letters L. L. S. for lUtraf libra, semis, (two pounds and a half of cop- 
per,) sometimes abbreviated by contracting L. L. into H, thos H. S. 
unless H be an abbreviation or corruption* from I. I. or two marks 
of unity, which is far more probable. The oldest Roman money 
was of brass ; and an a«, as a coin, was originally a pound of cop- 
per. But after silver began to be coined, (some years before the 
first Panic war,) the as was made to weigh less, at first -}-, then ^ , 
then <^, of the original weight, so that the coin, which at first had 
weighed a pound, at last weighed but half an undo. Of silver 
coins the denarius was originally equal to 10 asses, and the sester- 
tius^ as above mentioned, to two asses and a half. Hence the name 
sestertius, which is shortened from semistertius ; i. e. the first an 
*a«, the second an as, the third a half as. {Vid. Schuoeighaeuser ad 
Herodot. 1, 50. — Matthias, O. G. vol. 1, page 176. BlomjUl^s 
transl. and Remarks of editor.) After the reduction of the as, how- 
ever, to (^2 of a pound, the detuuius became equal to 16 asses, and 
the sestertius, or quarter of a denarius, was worth now 4 asses, A 
denarius weighed about 73 Paris grains, but under the first empe* 
rors it was gradually diminished to 63 ; so that in the times of the 
republic 84 made a pound ; but under Domitian, it took from 96 to 
100. As the silver used in that coin was but little debased by 
Alloy, we may assume that a denarius was equal to a very little 
more than 16 cents of our money ; a sestertius therefore was equal 
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to 8f cents, and 1000 sestertii^ or a sestertium, to 9Z7^^ 94 
{2umpt*s L. G. p. 286. Bancrofi'M trarulatum,) 

18. GladidtoriaefamiUiae, " Troops of gladiators." Gladiators 
were kept and maintained in schools {in ludds) hj persons called 
lanutae, who pnrdiased and trained them. The whole nomber 
under one lanuta was called familia. Gladiators were at first 
composed of captives and slaves, or of condemned malefactors. 
But afterwaids, in the days of the emperors, even free-born citizens, 
induced by hire or inclination, fought on the arena, some too of 
noble birth. 

19. MtTiores magistratua. The higher magistrates were the 
consuls, praetors, and censors : the inferior magistrates were the 
aediles, tribunes, quaestors, &,c. {Vid. Aid. Gell. 13, 15.) 

20. Laseivia, This term is commonly rendered " wantonness,'* 
a meaning which cannot apply here with any peculiar meaning or 
definite force. It appears to us that " devotion to public amuse- 
ments" will suit the context better. Dureau de Lamalle translates 
the word in question by ** licence dissolue." 

21. Diuiuma quies. From the time of Sylla down to this period, 
that is, for nearly twenty years, there had been an intermission of 
cif il discord. 

1. Adflictare bcbc. *' Were plunged in the deepest affliction." Qg 
The verb adflictare is the frequentative of aifligere^ which properly 
denotes ai terram prostemere, being compounded of adf vmifligere^ 

" to dash or strike against." 

2. Eogitare. "Were making continual inquiries about the 
conspiracy." 

3. Tamen etei, dec. *' Although precautionary measures were in 
agitation against him." 

4. Lege Plautia. The Plautian, or Plotian, Law vras passed 
A. U. C. 665, having been proposed by M. Plautius Sylvanus, tri- 
bune of the commons. It ordained that all who should plot agamst 
the senate, offer any violence to the magistrates, appear with a 
weapon in public, seize upon any of the higher places of the city 
with seditious views, or beset, with an armed force, the abode of 
any citizen, should be punished with exile. This law was subse- 
quently put in force against those of the coni^irators who had not 
been capitally dealt with. 

5. PoMtremo. Sallust here resumes the strict order of the nar- 
rative, which had been interrupted by the digression in chapter 2S. 
Interea ManliuM, dec. 

6. Jurgio. '< By an accusation originating in private animosity.*' 
Jurgium is used in this same sense by Cicero, (p-o Coel, 13,) 
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Q^ " Omnia sunt alia fum crirrdnay sed mdledicta jurgii petulantis ma 
giSf quam publicae quaestionis.'* 

7. In ieruUum venit. This took place on the sixth day before 
the ides of November, (the 8th of the month, according to our mode 
of reckoning,) and the meeting of the senate was held in the tem* 
pie of Jupiter Stator, where Cicero had convened that body. The 
attempt on the consul's life (vid. chap. 28,) was made the day pre* 
Tious. Cicero informs us that Catiline was shunned by all the 
assembled senators. {Cic. in Cat. 2, 6.) 

8. Praesentiam ejus tvmens. Catiline's presence in the senate, 
on this occasion, was probably feared by Cicero for two reasons : 
first, lest, with the aid of those members who were implicated in 
the conspiracy, he might break forth into some act of yiolence ; and, 
secondly, lest the very circumstance of his openly appearing in that 
assembly, might lead many to believe that he was an innocent and 
caiumoiated man. 

9. Orationem hahtitt 6cc. '* Delivered an oration, brilliant in 
itself and beneficial in its results to the republic." The speech, to 
which allusion is here made, was the first oration against Catiline. 
So splendid a burst of extemporaneous eloquence deserves far 
higher encomiums than the cold and formal praise bestowed by the 
historian. This oration of Cicero proved of service to the state 
on two accounts: it rendered the conspiracy formed against the 
republic so clear, that no one could doubt its existence, and it com- 
pelled Catiline to retire from the city. 

10. Quam postea scnptam edidit. *^ Which he afterwards com- 
mitted to writing and published." Elegant Latinity for qtuan pos- 
tea scripsit et edidit. " In point of effect," observes Mr. Bunlop, 
" this oration must have t>een perfectly electric. The disclosure 
to tlie criminal himself of his most secret purposes — ^their flagitious 
nature, threatening the life of every one present — the whole course 
of his villanies and treasons blazoned forth with the fixe of incensed 
eloquence — and the adjuration to him, by flying from Rome, to free 
his country from such a pestilence, were all wonderfuUy calculated 
to excite astonishment, admiration, and horror." {Dunlop^s Roman 
Literature, vol. 2, p. 299. Lond. ed.) 

11. Adsedit. "Took his Be&V'—Adsidere. "To sit down," 
" to take one's seat."— ^d««ferc. " To keep one's seat," " to be 
sitting by the side of" The former is compounded of ad, and 
stdire " to settle," or "be fixed." 

12. Ut omnia bona in spe hdberet. " As to entertain hopes of 
enjoying all preferments." Beauz6e renders it, " I'autorisaient a 
pr4tendre a tout ce qu'il y avoit de mieux." 
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13. Cujusipsius aiqtietnajorum, &c. ^*At whose own hands Qg 
and those of his ancestors, very many kindnesses had been received 

by the Roman commons." 

14. IngmUmis civis. "An adventitious citizen." InquUinus 
civis properly denoted one who was not born at Rome, but who 
possessed the rights of citizenship, having no house of his own, but 
occupying a hired lodging. Cicero, who was bom at Arpinum, is 
here sneeringly termed an adventitious citizen, lodging in the city. 
Compare Appian, {BelL civ. 2,) Is filv dyvtoaiav yivovsj KAINON 
dvofid^oiv' is 61 ^sviav rffs n6Xs<0Sf IFKOYIAII^f ON, u> ^Hfiari KoAoftrtv 
Toifs hotKovvras iv dXXoTpiats oUiais. Plutarch {Vit. Cic.) states, that, 
on the occasion alluded to in the text, Catiline attempted to address 
the house in defence of his conduct, before Cicero rose up ; but 
that when he began to speak, the senators interrupted him in such 
a manner that he could not be heard. He is silent respecting any 
reply having been made by him to the oration of the consul. It 
would appear from this^ but more especially from a remark of 
Cicero, in his speech for Muraena, (chapter 25,) that the narrative 
of Sallust is here erroneous. According to Cicero, Catiline uttered 
a threat similar to that mentioned in the text, a few days before, 
when replying to Cato, who menaced him in the presence of the 
senate with a pubUc trial. Cicero, moreover, (2 Cat. 6,) in giving 
an account to the people, on the following day, of what had passed 
m the senate when he openly charged Catiline with his guilt, states 
expressly that the latter, in spite of his boldness, did not dare to 
make any reply to his speech. We find the same remark also m 
the Orator f 37, 129. Florus and Valerius Maximus copy the error 
of Sallust. 

15. Parricidam. Catiline is here styled " a parricide," because 
plotting the destruction of his country, the common parent of all. 
Compare the language of Cicero, (21. Cat. 7,) " Te patria odit 
ac metuit, et jamdiu te Ttikil jttddcat mst de parricidio suo cogi- 
tare." 

16. Incendium meum, &c. " I will extinguish with their ruin 
the conflagration which threatens me." A metaphor taken from the 
demolition of an edifice for the purpose of stopping a conflagration. 
The edifice in this case was his native country. 

17. Insidiae consuli. Some understand /acto«, but the ellipsis 
is unnecessary, as the dative depends at once upon the preceding 
noun. So, " Semen satuiy" {Cato. R. R. 5,) " Causa rebus' creanr 
dis" {Auson. Ephem.) "Rebus kumanis praeses" {Senec. ad. 
Polyb. 31 .) Compare also our author^s own expression in this samo 
chapter, " insidias consuli maturent." 
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95 ^^' Optumum factum credens, *<Beli6Tix)githitmoftadTi8abla 
I course/' Some editions have /dcte. 

19. Legumes scriherentwr. Alluding to the forces which the 
praetors Pompeius Rufus and MeteUns Celer had been aathoiized 
to raise. (Chapter 30.) 

20. Node irUemfesta. The night here alluded to was that indiich 
intenrened between the 8th and 9th days of November. For an 
ex} Sanation of the phrase, M. note 8, page 93. 

Ml. Cumpaucis. According to Plutarch, (Vit. Cie.) Catiline 
maici ed out with three hundred men well armed, and with the fas- 
ces and other ensigns of authority, as if he had been a lawful magis- 
trate Appian states that he assumed on his route proconsular dig- 
nity . 'O fc2y i^ ^d0Sovs ts koI irsX^rca;, oi; rts d»&6iraTotf jroti^tti; pdAa 
iA^X^ vpd kavToH, {Appian. Bell. Civ. 2, 3.) Dio Cassius makes 
hiiD, after reaching Faesulae, to have taken the title and badges of 
consul. Kal irp6s rhs ^aiaovXag iXdotv, t6v rs vS^tyiOV ivTucfng euftCXsTOf 
Kot rd Itvofta Kol rifv oKtv^v twv iir&TtO¥ Xo^div, k. r. X. {Dio. CdSS, 
37, 33.) 

22. Prope diem. ** Shortly.'' The more usual orthography is 
propediem, as one word. The accusative, according to the writers 
on ellipsis, depends on ad understood. {Palairefs Latin Ellipses^ 
page 12.) llie adverb prope is also not unfrequently joined to a 
dative. Thus Virg. Georg. 1, 355, "proprus ataJbvUs armenta 
tenercTit." Nep. Haim. 8, " prophu 7\"im," dec. 
QQ X. Ex sno numero. The common text has legatos after these 
words ; but it is more elegantly understood. 

2. Cum mandoHs. " With a message." Beauz^e renders it, 
** avec une sorte de manifeste.'' But Cortius more correctly makes 
the communication to have been a verbal one. 

3. Homini. " To any individual." Some editions, in place of 
hominif have aliis. 

4. Plerique patriaef dee. The student will observe the double 
construction in this passage, by ^hich expertea is first joined with 
a genitive and immediately after with ablatives. This change of 
case is not unfrjsquent in Sallust. Thus, " Poenam siH oneri, m- 
/ittntfti^^perdundaerepublicae /ore." {Cat. chap. 46.) *' UHvidet 
neque per vim, neque insidiis opprimi posset {Jug. chap. 7.) "Pfa- 
rosque militias, paucos fama eognitos autre.** {Jug. ch^. 84.) 
Compare Plautus, {Asin. 3, 2, 31.) " Ut mequCf tejw, maxime^ 
<Uque ingenio nostro decudt.** 

6. Lege uti. « To avail himself of the benefit of the law." The 
law here alluded to is conmionly called the Papirian, not because 
proposed by a magistrate of that name, as some imagine, but on 
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aecomit of its having been occasioned by the conduct of a naurer QQ 
named Lucins PapiiiiiB. It was passed A. U. C. 438, and oidained 
that no person diould be held in fetters or stocks, except conTicted 
of a Clime, and in order to punishment ; but that, for money due, the 
goods of the debtor, not his person, should be answerable. (I«v. 
8, 28.) Livy remsriu of this law, that it broke one of the strongest 
bonds of credit. ^ Vieiuvi eo die^ 6b impotewtem injuriam unsuf , 
ingetu vineulumjidei.** On this account, as may well be supposed, 
it was unfaTOuiably received by the rich, and had to be re-enacted 
ibfty years afterwards, at the time of the secession to the Janieulum. 

6. lAbemm corpus habere. The cruelty and oppression, which 
marked the conduct of the rich towards their unfortunate debtors 
occasioned most, if not all, of the disturbances that interfered with 
the earlier growth of the Roman state. 

7. Praetorit, To the praetors belonged the general administra- 
tion of public justice. The city praetor {praetor wrbaTou) is here 
alluded to : he took cognizance of all titigatiODS between citixens. 
The praUor peregrimu dispensed justice to foreigners at Rome, ear 
to foreigners and citizens when involved in controversy. 

8. MajoreB vestrum. Ahnost all the manuscripts have vestri for 
testrum ; but, according to Aulus Gellius, (20, 6,) the oldest copies 
in his time exhibited vestrum. Correct Latinity requires this latter 
form in die present case. Nostri and vestri are used when the 
genitive denotes the object ; as amor nostri, eura nostri, miserers 
nostri f &c., bat nostrum and vestrum must be employed when the 
genitive indicates the subject; as fregusntia vestrum, conteniio 
vestrum, dec. {Vid. Zumpt. L. O. p. 241.) 

9. Jnopiae opitulati sunt. Alluding to the laws passed at vaxiona 
times for diminishing the rate of interest. 

10. Argentum aere solutum est. ** Silver was paid with bnsa." 
The allusion is to the Valerian Law, de quadranie, propoeed by I* 
Valerius Flaccus, when consul, A. U. C. 667. By the provisiona 
of this law, the fourth part only of the debt was paid, namely, an 
OS for a sestertius, and a sestertius for a denarius ; or 26 for 100, 
and 260 for 1000. The sestertius was originally equal to two asses 
and a half ; and the denarius to ten ; when, however, the weight of 
the as vtas diminished to one ounce, a <{marttt« passed for sxxteen 
asses, and a sestertius for four, which proportion continued when 
the as was reduced to half an ounce. Velleius Paterculus (2, 28,) 
•peaks of the Valerian law above mentioned, in tenos of merited 
wpiobation. '* Vakrius FUecus, turpissimae legis auetor, qua 
eroditoribus quadrantem sohi jusserat." Montesquietg^ on the oUier 
hand, praises this law. {V Esprit des Lois, 22, 22.) TImb anoi^ 

24 
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Qg into which he fell, of mistaking quadranSf in the text of Patcarcnlus, 

as equivalent to usurae trienteSf after being noticed and corrected 
by many of the learned, was finally removed from his work. 

11. Secessit. Three secessions of the people are recorded in 
Roman history. The first took place A. U. C. 260, on account of 
the severity of creditors, and was made to the sacred mount. {Lit. 
2, 32.) The second was occasioned by the conduct of Appiue 
Claudius, the decemvir, and was made first to the Aventine and 
aflterwards to the sacred mount. {Liv. 3, 50.) It happened A. U. 
C. 305. The third was produced by the same cause as the first, 
and was made to the Janiculum, A. U. G. 466. {Lh. epit. lib. 11.) 

12. Nemo btmus. " No man of spirit." 

13. AmUHt. *< Parts with.'* The student will observe that |ien2t« 
would change entirely the spirit of the passage. Amittere is simply 
" to lose the possession of a thing which one has once had." Per' 
iere, on the other hand, is " to lose," ** destroy," or " throw away 
uselessly or, hurtfuUy." Thus, in the^ treatise addressed to Heren- 
nius, (4, 44,) we have the following : *' Quod miki bene videiur 
Decius inteUexisse, qui se devovisse ddcituVi et pro legiombus m 
hostea inhdisse medios ; unde amisit mtotn, at non perdidit." ( Vid. 
Crombie's Gymnasrunif vol. 1, p. 98.) 

14. Quonam moio, &c. '* In what way we may perish, after 
having most effectually avenged our blood ;" i. e. how we may sell 
our lives as dearly as possible. 

15. Marcius. The verb redjiomZt^ is elegantly understood. Thus, 
Phaedrus, 1, 25,8, "Ai illeyfacerem mehercuie, nisi esse scirem 
camis te cupidum meae." {Vid. PdUurei's Latin Ellipses^ p. 264.) 

16. Optumo caique. " To each most eminent person." Optumo 
cuique is here equivalent to optimatibus singulis. From a com- 
parison of various passages in Cicero, it would appear that (^tinuUes, 
in that writer, denote *' persons distinguished by rank or potttical 
merit," and sometimes the former only. Crombie*s Cfymnasiumf 
vol. 2, p. 107. 

17. Non quo, &c. " Not that he was conscious to himself," dec. 
This use of mm quo for non quod has been very much disputed. 
H. Stephens {Scheddasm. 2, 7,) and Laurentius Valla {Eleg. 2, 37,) 
particularly oppose it. Tursellinus, on the other hand, successfully 
defends its correctness, both firom the language of manuscripts and 
the usage of the best writers. {Turs. de Part. p. 494, ed. Lips. 
1769, and p. 240, ed. BaUey Lond. 1828.) It is, however, not to 
be denied, as Zumpt well observes, that it is safer in general to say 
non quod, non eo quod, non ideo quod, non quoniam, &c. {Zumpt* 
L. G. p. 335.) 
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18. Ex 8ua conientitme. ** From anj private quarrel of his.*' 06 

19. Earum exemplum. " A copy of it." Of coorse we must 
regard the letter aa genuine, and not the production of the historian. 

1. Q. Cahdo S, The letter 5 is abbreviated from SahUem, 97 
which is governed by dicU understood. The whole expression in 
the text vrill be equivalent to ** L. Catiline greets Q. Catulus," or, 
" wishes him health." As regards the epistolary correspondence 
of the Romans, the following remarks may not be misplaced. If 
either of the parties was invested vrith an office, civil or military, it 
was usual to express it thus : " P. Sero. RuUus. Trib. pi. x. vir 
Pompeio Conruli." When the person addressed was an intimate 
friend, they sometimes added the epithets ^ HumanissimuSf'' 
" OpHmus" " Suamssimtu,^* and very frequently " Suus," as 
" Praetores Syracttsani MareeUo suo.** The " Praeloquium" was 
sometimes conceived in the following terms : " Si vales ^ gaudeo ; 
ego valeOf** and frequently written in the initials only, S. V. G. £. 
V. or S y. B. £. £. Y. that is, <* Si vales, bene est, ego valeo.'' The 
letter frequently ended with the word " Vale," sometimes *^ Ave,*^ 
or '* Salve," to which, in some instances, was added the expression 
of endeannent, "JIft anime" The place where the letter was 
written was subjoined, unless previously* communicated. The date 
always expressed the day, frequently the year, and sometimes the 
hour. They used no signature, or subscription, unless when vmt- 
ing to emperors. There was very rarely an inscription on the out- 
side, the letter being delivered to a letter-carrier, {Tahellarius,) who 
was made acquainted with the person for whom it was intended. 
The letter was tied round with a string, the knot of which was 
sealed. The seal was, generally, a head of the letter-writer, or of 
some of his ancestors, impressed on wax or chalk. Hence the 
phrases for " to open a letter," are " vinculum solvere," *< incidere 
linum," " epistolam solvere" It was usual also for the bearer of 
the letter, before it was opened, to request the person to examine 
the seal, that he might be sure there was no imposture. Crombie^s 
Gymnasiufn, vol. 1, p. 283. 

2. Egregia iua fides, &c. *' Your distinguished integrity, known 
to me by experience, has given a pleasing confidence to my present 
recommendation," i. e. has inspired me vrith a pleasing confidence 
in recommending my concerns to your care. 

3. Quamdbrem defensiortem, &c. Defensio is here opposed to 
saiisfactio, and signifies a formal defence in the presence of one's 
enemies, while saiisfactio denotes a general explanation, such as 
may satisfy a friend. The whole passage may hence be rendered 
as follows : " Wherefore, as regards the novel step which I have 
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Q^ taken, I have resolved not to prepare a formal defence of it against 
my enemies, but, without any consciousness of misconduct, hare 
determined to lay before you such an explanation as may remove 
the doubts of a friend." The phrase **ez ftuUa conscientia db 
CULPA," Bumouf considers a remnant of earlier Latinity, when the 
preposition, as in our modem tongues, was used to identify indi- 
vidual cases, de culpa being here equivalent to eulpae. We doubt 
the correctness of this explanation. The preposition appears to be 
here used with the ablative for the purpose of expressing the 
slightest possible relation between consHerUia apd culpa in the mind 
of the writer. 

4. Qwam, Referring to saHsfactionem. 

6. Me dius fidiu$, dec. " Which, upon my honour as a man, 
you will find to be true." As regards the expression dnu JidmSf 
Festus makes it the same as ^(os JUius, ** the son of Jove," i. e. 
Hercules. He states, at the same time, two other explanations ; 
one, which makes it equivalent to divifidest and the other to dUi 
fides. All these etjrmologies are decidedly erroneous. A passage 
in Plautus, {Ann. 1, 1, 8,) furnishes a safer guide. It is as follows : 
** Per deumjidium qiMeris ; jurato tfiihi video necetse cue doqvi, 
fuidquid roges.** From this passage we may fairly infer, that, in 
the phrase under consideration, diiu is the same as deut or dhnu, 
vodfidius an adjective formed fiom fides. Hence diusfidius, "the 
god of honour," or ** good faith," will be the same as the Zc^ 
xlmoi of the Gteeks ; and, if we follow the authority of Yarro, (L. L. 
4» 10,) identical with the Sabine Sancus, and Roman Hercules : so 
that me dius fidius is nothing more than tne deus fidei (i. e. Hercules) 
adjwtet, or, in other words, mehercule. 

6. Fructu laioris. Alluding to ^e consulship, which he had 
sought ineffectually. 

7. Statum dignUaiU. <*That station in the republic to which I 
was fairly entitled." Compare ch. 18, " Post pauUo CatilnuLt peew» 
niarum repehmdarwm reus, prohibUus erat considatmn petere,^* dec. 

8. Akis nominibus. '< Of my own contracting." — Aliems nonti- 
nibus. " Contracted by others, snd for which I had become surety." 
Among the Romans, it was a customary formality, in borrowing 
money, to write down the sum and subscribe the person^s name in 
the banker's books. Hence nomen is put for a debt, for the cause 
of a debt, for an article of account, dec. 

9. Non dignos homines^ dee. ** Unworthy men gracid with 
honour ;" i. e. raised to high preferment 

10. Falsa suspicione alienaium. '* Alienated from public fovoiar 
through groundless suspicion." 
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11. Hoc nominet &c. " On this account I have pursued a course ^■JT 
•ufficiently honourable, considering my calamitous situation, and 
one which leads me to entertain the hope of preserving what con- 
sideration there is left me." 

, 12. Earn db injuria defendas, &c. " Defend her from injury, 
being intreated so to do by iJie love you bear to your own ofP* 
spring." 

13. Haveto. An archaism for Aveto, Catullus uses this form 
(101, 10,) " Have atque Fo/e." Compare QuintUian, 1, 6, 21, ed. 
Spalding. Whiter's etymology of the word is extremely ingenious : 
*' Have or Ave is nothing but Ha^, have, possess — ^riches, honours, 
health." 

14. In agro Arretino. The conunon text has Reatino. As 
ReatCf however, was a town of the Sabines, and as Catiline was 
proceedmg along the Aurelian way, under the pretence of retiring to 
Massilia, but in reality to join Manlius, it is far preferable to adopt 
Arretino as the lection, Arretium (now Arezzo) being an ancient 
city of Etruiia. 

15. Sinefraude. " With impunity," or " with the assurance of 
safety." Compare the words of Ulpian, Cleg. 131, deV. S.) " Aliud 
firaus estf aliud poena. Fraus enim sine poena esse potest : poena 
sinefraude esse non potest. Poena est noxae vindicta; fraus et 
ipsa noxa dici^ry et quasi poenae quaedam praeparatio.^^ 

] 6. Praeter condemnatis. In this clause, condemnaiia 

depends on liceret, vnd praeter is used, adverbially foi praeterquam. 
The instances, however, of such a usage are not of very frequent 
occurrence. We have one in Justin, (13, 6,) " Alexander epistolas 
tn Graeciam tcripserat, quibus omnium civitatum exules, praeter 
caedis damnati, restituebantur." {Vid. Graev. ad loc.) Another 
example is found in Suetonius, though not so conclusive as the first : 
** reliqv^it eum nvUo^ praeter augur alts sacerdotii, honore imperii- 
turn." {Claud. 4. — ^vol. 2, page 10. ed. Cms.) 

17. Duobis s&nati decretis. ** Notwithstanding two decrees of 
the senate." Though two decrees of the senate had been made. 
There is here an ellipsis offactis. The 'first of these ordinances is 
mentioned in chapter 30. 

1. Tunta vis morbit uti tahesK " So violent a malady, like some 98 
corroding poison," &c. The distemper or malady, here alluded 

to, is the desire of a change, which influenced, at that period, the 
minds of so large a number, and produced a disaffection to the 
state. 

2. Aliena. " Alienated from the public welfare." — Omnmo. "In 
general." — M 4ideo, " This indeed." 

24* 
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0g 8. Quis opes nuUae nmi. ** They, who have no resoturces of 
their own, look with an evil eye on the higher class of citizens, 
elevate to office those who are of the same stamp with themselyes." 
Qui* is put for fuUms. By bonos are here meant, not the good and 
virtuous merely, but, generally speaking, the better class of citizens, 
who are alvrays more or less averse to violent changes in the state, 
as well from principle, as from the danger which might result to 
their private affairs. By maloSf on the other hand, are meant the 
needy and unprincipled. Compare Plautus, {CapHv. 3, 4^ 61,) 
" Est miserorum ut malevolentes tint atqiu invideant bonis." 

4. Turba. '* By public disturbance." — Sine euro, <* Without 
any qiprehension for themselves." — Hahetur. "Is kept," or 
*' exists." The idea expressed in the text, when paraphrased, will 
be, " since poverty does not easily suffer loss." 

6. PUbes. To be construed as the nominative absolute. Some edi- 
tions read a vero, instead of ea veroy removing at the same time the 
comma after plebes, which of course alters the construction. This 
emendation, however, is fax inferior to the reading in our text. From 
a view of the context it will appear, that Sallust first speaks of the 
people in general, the people of the whole empire, (cuncta pUbew 
omnino.) He then particularizes the people of the capital, and remarks, 
that, with regard to them, there were other and more special reasons, 
the operation of which led them to favour the designs of Catiline. 

6. Primum omnium. Opposed, not to item and poatremo, in the 
same sentence, but to Deinde, at the commencement of the 
next. 

7. Per dedeeora, ** By disgraceful excesses." 

8. Sicuti in sentinam, **Ab into some impure leceptacle." 
Sentina is properly the bottom of a ship, where the bilge-water 
collects. It is applied also by Cicero to the rabble, &c. 

9. Regio victu aique cuUu. ** With the luxury and pomp of 
kings." 

10. Privatis atqiu puhUcis largiHombus. The private largesses 
were bestowed either by the candidates for public favour, or by 
those who had already enjoyed it : the public have reference to the 
com distributed among the lower orders at the expense of the state : 
five bushels monthly to each man. Compare Sallust, {Hist, frag, 
ed.'Cor^p. 974.) " <)ua,t<uMn quints modUs Hbertatem omnium 
aestumaveref** dec., and also Suetonius, {Aug. 40, vol. 1, p. 874^ ed. 
Cms.) 

11. ReipuhUcae juxta, &c. "Showed no more regard to the 
public interest than to their own ;" i. e. were equally neglectful of 
their own and the public good. For this adverbial qm d jstsU% 
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compare chapter 61. ''/to amcH suae atque hostmm vitae j'uxta ^^ 
pepercerarU.*' 

12. Jus liber tatis immdrmtum erat. Alluding to a law enacted 
by Sylla, when dictator, {Lex. Cornelia^ A. U. C. 673,) which de- 
clared the children of proscribed persons incapable of holding any 
public office. Compare Velleius Paterculus, (3, 28,) ** excluaiqtte 
patemis opihits liberi,''^ and Plutarch, {vit Syll.) 5 Si nivrav dSixdyranp 
iSo^Cf rdv npoycYpannivav i}ri/«i)0'c koI vlois koI vl<ovo^s Koi ra jf^p^ftara 
wavTbiv iifiitn<rs, To the same effect are the words of Aemilius 
Lepidus, as given by SaUust, (Hist. frag. lib. 1, p. 936, ed. Cort.) 
About twenty years after this event, a powerful effort was made by 
the individuals who were suffering under the operation of this jaw, 
to have it repealed. Cicero was at that time consul, and by his 
strenuous exertions defeated the application. Of the oration de- 
livered by him on this occasion, {De proseriptorum liberisj) a 
solitary fragment is preserved by Quintilian, (11, 1,) ** Quid enim 
crudelius quam homines hanestis parenHbus ae majoribu^ natos a 

' repvMiea submoveriJ Sed ita legibus Syllae contvnetur status 
civitattSf tU, his sohUiSf stare ipsa, non possit." (Ctc. Op. ed 
Olivet, vol. 6, p. 479.) Cicero himself alludes to his conduct in 
this affair, in his oration against Piso, (chap. 2.) He allowed the 
claim to be perfectly reasonable, but argued against it on the ground 
of state-policy. Julius Caesar, however, subsequently abrogated 
this unjust ordinance. Thus Suetonius, (Jul. 41,) remarks, ** Ad- 
misit ad honores et proseriptorum liberosf^ and Plutarch, (Vit. 
Caes.) alpi9eXi 61 incrirtap ind rffs 0ov\flSt ^^yaia^ re Karfiyayef kqI tCSv 
M. lifiXXd SvcTv^tivarrtav roils iratSas hrtrtnovs iwotftvt. Compare DtO. 
Cass. 41, 18, Sigon. ad Cie. I. c. Cms. ad Suet. I. c. 

13. AUarum atque senatiy &c. " Of a different party from that 
of the senate." 

14. Id adeo malum, &c. ** With such violence had that evil, 
after many years of cessation, returned upon the state." Adeo 
appears to have, in this passage, the force of in iantum. (Compare 
Tursellin. de part. #. v.) Bureau de Lamalle gives it the same 
meaning: '^Tant ces funestes hvalit^s, long-temps assoupies, 
a*£taient riveilUes avec plus de fureur que jamais !" 

15. Tribunicia potestas restituta. The tribunes of the commons 
were originally created A. U. C. 260, at the time of the secession 
to the sacred mount, for the purpose of protecting the rights of the 
people. Under the sanction, however, of the law which made their 
persons sacred, they subsequently carried their power to the mOst 
extravagant height. Sylla abridged, and in a manner extinguished, 
that power, by enicting, that whoever bad been tribune' should not 
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QQ afterwards enjoy any other magistracy ; that there should be no 
appeal to the tribunes ; that they should not be allowed to assemble 
the people and make harangues to them, nor propose laws, but 
should only retain the right of intercession. In the consulship of 
Cotta, however, (A. U. C 679,) they again obtained the right of 
enjoying other offices ; tfnd in that of Pompey and Crassus, A. U. 
C. 683, all their form^ powers. Pompey *s conduct in this afifair is 
very justly condemned by Cicero, since the tribunes now became 
mere tools in the hands of the ambitious and powerful. 

16. Summam potestatem nacti. These words have very much 
the appearance of an interpolation. They are not necessary to the 
sense, since by summam potestatem is meant the tribunician power, 
which has already been mentioned in the preceding clause. 

99 1- Senati specict <Sic. "Under the pretence of supporting the 
authority of the senate, but in reality for their own advancement." 
3. Honeatis nominibtu. " Under fair pretexts.'* 

3. Nequt modestia neque modus. " Neither moderation nor limit.*' 

4. MarUmnm. The maritime war against the Cilicians, sup* 
ported by Mithridates, called also the piratical war. The Cilician 
pirates, covered every sea with their fleets, and extended their dep 
ledations even to the coast of Italy and the mouth of the Tiber. 
Pompey was sent against them, by virtue of the Gabinian law, A. 
U. C. 687, and brought the war to a conclusion within the space of 
forty days. Compare Veil. Paierc. 2, 31 et 32 : FloruSf 3, 6 : Ctc. 
pro Lege Manil : Plut. Vit. Pomp. 

6. Mithridaticum. The war with Mithridates, kmg of Pontus, 
one of the ablest monarchs with whom the Romans ever had to con- 
tend. His character is briefly but ably drawn by Velleius Pater- 
culus, (2, 18, 2,) " Vir neque sHendus, neque dicendus sine euro, 
hello acerrvmuSf virtute eximiuSf aliquando fortuna, semper animo 
maximuSf amsiliis duXf mMes manuy odxo in Romanos Hannibal." 
Lucullus carried on the war against him for nearly seven years, at 
the expiration of which period he was recalled by the senate, and 
Pompey, who had just ended the piratical war, was, by the Manilian 
Law, sent against Mithridates. 

6. Plebis opes imnthnUae. The authority of the people was 
weakened by the high powers delegated to a single individual, 
Pompey. 

7. InnoxU. The adjective is here used passively, " unhurt," or, 
less literally, " free from all danger of attack." Compare Lucan, 
(9, 894.) 

8. Ceteros judicUs terrere. '* They alarmed the rest by thn 
rigour pf their judicial investigations." 
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9. Pladdms. " More peaceably." The meaning of the clause 99 
:8) that those who filled offices of magistracy, especially the tri- 
bimeship, might be less disposed to stir up commotions among 
the people, through dread of prosecution by the nobility, after the 
expiration of their offices. 

10. Ubi pnmumf dec. Gruter suggests novancUj which Cortius 
acknowledgee would make an easier construction, though it would 
be less in accordance with the style of Sallust, than the present 
reading nooaiuttf. Some editions adopt Gruter*s suggestion of 
no9aniit and place a comma after primumj and another after rebut*. 
We haVe given the reading of Cortius, which may be rendered as 
follows: '*'Ajb soon as the hope was presented to their view of 
effecting some change in the adverse condition of their affairs." 

11. Vetus eertamen. ** The old controversy," i. e. between the 
patricians and plebeians. — Eorum. Referring to the plebeians. 

13. AepUL manu, 6cc. " Had left the field on equal terms with 
the forces of the republic." 

13. ExManguibus. ^* Completely exhausted." Compare Cicero, 
(pro Sext, 10,) " HmninUnis enervalis atque exsanguilniB consu" 
lotus d/Uus esty 

14. Extra eonjurtUionem. ** Unconnected with the conspiracy." 

15. A, Fulviiu. As Valerius Maximus, (5, 8, 5,) in mentioning 
this same circumstance, calls the name of the father A. Fulvius, 
Cortius thinks it probable that Salltist wrote A. FiUvii senatoris 
fiUus. Dio Cassius (37, 36) incorrectly makes the son himself a 
senator : ' ASXoy Si ^ov^iov^ avipa Poxtktv-HiVy airds h irarflp dirlff^a^cr* 

(Vid. Reimar. ad loc.) 

16. Parens fucari jussit. Fathers, among the Romans, had the 
power of life and death over their children. Hence a father is called 
a domestic judge or magistrate, by Seneca ; and a censor of his 
ton, by Suetonius, {Vit. Claxd. 16.) Valerius Maximus, (I. c.) in 
relating this affiiir of the punishment of Fulvius, adds, that the 
father told the son he had begotten him, not for Catiline against his 
country, but for his country against Catiline. " Non se CaiUiiuu 
alum adversua patriamf aed patriae, adversus Catilinam, genuissey 

17. NegoHatus. Understand erat. ** Had traded." For the 
difference between the Roman negotiatores and mereatorea, consult 
note 7, page 44. 

18. Principibui. " Leading men." — Noverat. Noscere is ** to 
know," or " to be acquainted with any thing as an object of per- 
ception ;" " to have an idea" or " notion of it, as apprehended by 
the mind." Scire is ** to know any thing as a matter of fact, or 
«nv trath as an object of conviction." The following examples will 
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99 explain this difference more fully : " Hominem mm, et dominug quf 
nuTic est sdo.^^ {Plant. Rud. 4, 3, 26,) *^ I am acquainted *¥itii 
the man, and I know who his master is.^' The latter clause, how 
eTer, does not imply any personal knowledge of the master. He 
might know him only by name. " Non norurUf scioy {Plant, Cos. 
ProL.) " They are not acquainted with the play/' not honing seen 
it performed — " this circumstance I know.*' {CrombW's Cfymnik- 
nam, vol. 1, p. 82.) 

19. Percunctatus. Percunctari (or percontari) means " to sift 
to the bottom by search or inquiry," ** to piy," and has, according 
to Dumesnil, a relation very often to public news. It is derived 
probably from per and contus^ (quasi per contum exquirere,) and ex- 
presses a sifting and inquisitive manner of asking. Percunctarif 
moreover, answers to the Greek jnvBdvsodatf and always requires a 
detailed reply. 

J^QQ ^1. Videt. This verb is here used instead of audit. Compare 

Cicero, {pro Arch. 8,) " Quoties ego hunc Archiam vidi 

dicer e ex tempore.** 

2. Si modo, &c. " Provided only yon are inclined to act the 
part of men." 

3. Quin, In the sense of quod non, which is the reading of some 
editions. 

4. Ah Roma dberat. This is one of the examples which Priscian 
adduces, for the purpose of showing, that the preposition is often, 
more especially by historians, added to the ablative of names of 
places. 

0. QiLo majot- auctoritaSf &c. " That what be should say might 
have greater weight." 

6. Innoxios. " Innocent persons ;" i. e. individuals unconnected 
with the con^iracy. The adjective is here used in what the gram- 
marians call an active sense. Compare note 7, page 99. — Quo 
legatis animus amplior esset. " That the ambassadors nught be 
inspired with more courage to act." 

7. Majores opes. " More powerful resources ;" those namely 
of the republic. Bureau de Lamalle renders the phrase by *' una 
grande masse de puissance." 

8. Patrocinio. Individual noblemen, or particular families of 
illustrious rank, were sometimes patrons of whole states. These 
patrons were generally those who had reduced them under the Ro- 
man power, or had, at some time or other, been appointed governors 
over them : and the rights of patronage were transmitted by them to 
their descendants. In the present instance, Q. Fabius Sanga derived 
his right of patronage from his ancestor Q. Fabius Maximus, who. 
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finally reduced the AUobroges, and hence was somained AUdbro- \QQ 
gicus. 

9. Coruilio eogrtito. ** Having learned the plot." — Stadium eonf 
juratUmis, dec. " To feign a strong desire for the snccess of the 
conspiracy." 

10. Beiie pollieeantur. ** To promise fair." Bene is here equiv- 
alent to bona qttaeque. 

11. GaUia eiteriore. Hither or Cisalpine Ganl, lying south of 
the Alps, and forming the northern division of Italy. The term 
cUerior is applied in reference to Rome. 

12. Cuneta tvmul agere. ** Put all their schemes in operation at 
one and the same moment." Cortius wishes to exclude cuneta simtd 
from the text, in opposition to all the manuscripts. 

13. FestiruLTidOi agitando omnia, " By their precipitate moye- 
ments, by their thro^nng all things into confusion." 

1. C Murena. Brother of Licinius Murena, consul elect. The f f|i 
conmion reading in citeriore Gallia has been amended by Cortius, 

and in uUeriore Gallia substituted. There can be no doubt what- 
eyer as to the conrectness of this alteration. Celer was in hither 
Gaul, and Murena, as appears plainly from Cicero, {pro Murtna, 41,) 
was in Transalpine or farther Gaul. 

2. Legatus, A proconsul or propraetor chose a legatus to ac- 
company him to his province, and assist him in the discharge of his 
public duties. Thus Cicero, for example, when he went as pro- 
consul into Cilicia, A. U. C. 702, chose for his legatus his brother 
Quintus. In the absence of the governor of the province, the 
legatus exercised full control over it, and had equal authority and 
jurisdiction. Sometimes the governor remained at home, and 
merely sent ont the legatus to the province ; and at other times 
the senate, without naming any proconsul or propraetor, merely 
sent out a legatus. This last was the case with C. Murena. 

3. Videhaniur. Understand iUae, referring to copiae. • 

4. Constituerant. The verb is put in the plural, as if LenJtulu» 
cum ceteris were a double nominative. 

5. Actionibus. " The proceedings," " the acts." Alluding to 
Cicero's having driven Catiline from the city, and excited, as they 
maintained, the most groundless suspicions against many innocent 
individuals. Compare Appian, (B. C. 2, 3,) Ajc^iov 61 Biforiar, 

Kciref>a>vof, iii del iu\o9 ffal iroXc/toiro(o0, Koi r^v frCkiv iv o^Sevl Suv^ 
SiarapdrTovT9s. Plutarch informs us, {Vit. Cit. 23. vol. 6, page 336. 
ed. HtUten,) that, after the conspiracy had been completely crushed, 
the tribunes, Metellus and Bestia, having entered upon their office 
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101 * ^^^ ^^^ before that of Cicero expired, would not safier bnn to 
address the people. Thej placed their own benches on the roetn, 
and only gave him pexmission to take the oath upon laying 
down his office, after which he was immediately to descend. Ac- 
cordingly, when Cicero went up, it was expected that he would 
take the customary oath ; but^ silence being made, instead of the 
usual form, he adopted one that was new and singular. The pur- 
port of it was, that " He had saved his country, and preserved the 
empire :" (Ji /yti/f oevaKivai rhv irarpUaj vol diannipiiKiiMU r^ J^y^^yioy.) 
and all the people joined in it 

6. Irofidiam. ^The blame." — Optumo eorutUL Seme ha^e 
regarded this expression on the part of the histoiian as extremely 
honourable, considering the private feud which existed betwe^i him 
and Cicero. We should be inclined to put a different G0nstructi<m 
upon it. Nothing appears to us more frigid than this language of 
Sallust respecting one who had been the preserver of his country. 
And that it would sound so in fact to a JEloman ear, may be eleaily 
inferred from a passage in one of the letters of Cicero to Atticua, 
(12, 21,) in which he speaks of Brutus having applied this same 
expression to him : **Hic eattem se etiam triiuere mulium mild 
pukU, quod scripserit optimum eonsuiem, Quis emm jejwnmf dixii 
immiciM ?" 

7. Proxuma node, Plutarch states, that one of the nights of the 
Saturnalia had been fixed for the perpetration <^ the horrid deeds 
mentioned in the text The testimony of Cicero is to the same 
effect, (3, in Cat 4.) The celebration of the Saturnalia conmenced 
on the 17th day of December, so that Bestia was to have delivered 
bis intended harangue a few days aftir he had entered upon his 
office, which, in the case of the tribunes, was the 10th of the same 
month. On the 5th of December, however, the conspirators were 
put to death. 

8. Duodecim simiul opportwiuty Ac. Plutarch's statement differa 
from that of Salhist. He informs us that the consphrators had 
divided Rome mto a hundred parts, and selected the same number 
of men, to each of whom was allotted his quarter to be set on fire. 
As this was to be done by them all at tiie same moment, they 
hoped that the conflagration would be general. Others were to 
inteicept the water, and kill all that went to seek it 

9. OhndireU " Should heset'^ A verb of the third eonjfiga- 
tion, oft9«2o, (re. 

10. AHu9 autem alium. Understand a^e<2eretor. <* That one 
should attack one, another attack another :" i. e. that each should 
single out hie victim. 
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11. FUu famiUarum, To these Ciceio is thought to allude, \Q\ 
(2, in Cat. 3,) **Hos, ptos video vditare inforo^ quoa stare ad 
curiam^ quoa etiam in eenatum venire, qui nitent unguentia, qui 
fulgent fwrpura^'* &c. 

12. Parata. Plutarch states, that Caius Sulpicius, one of the 
{Nraetors, who had been sent to Cethegus's house, found there a 
largo quantity*of javelins, swords, poniards, and other arms, all newly 
fiirlMshod. 

13. Dies prolaiando. " By putting off the day of execution." 

14. Convejiiuftt. ** Obtain an interview vnth.*' The follov^ing 
examples, with reference to the construction of convetUo, may not 
be misplaced^ Convenire in urbem. " To come into the city and 
assemble." Cawoenire in urhe, <* To assemble in the city, lutving 
been there before." Convenire aliquem, ** To speak to any one/* 
or " to have an interview with him." Comvenit hoc mihi. " This 
suits me," or, *' is convenient to me." Conoenit mihi cum tUo. '* I 
agree with him." 

1$. Juajura/ndum. " An oath :" i. e. a written promise in the 
language and form of an oath, that the conspirators would afford 
relief to the Allobroges, if the latter joined in the plot and it should 
prove successful. 

16. Signatum. " With their respectiye seals affixed." 

17. Ceteri nihil auapicantea dant. Compare Cicero, (3, in Cat. 
5,) '* Tabulae proferri juaaimuaj quae a quoque dicebantur datae. 
Primum oatendimua Cethego ; aignum cognoviL^^ 

18. Crotonienaem, " A native of Crotona." Consult Greographi- 
cal Index. 

19. Fac cogiteSf dec. '' See that you reflect m how desperate a 
situation you are." 

1. Tuae rationea. ** Tour present circumstances." 102 

2. Etiam ab infimia. From what follows (jjuo eonaiUo aervitia 
repiidiet) it is evident that by tn/imt, *' persons of the lowest condi- 
tion," are meant the slaves. As regards the language of this letter, 
it may not be amiss to state that Cicero gives it somewhat differ- 
ently, (3, in Cat» 5.) It is more than probable, however, that the 
orator merely stated the purport of it from memory, while Sallust 
had access to the original among the archives of the state^: for the 
words of the historian {quorum exemplum infra aeriptum) plainly 
show that we have here a copy of the original document. 

3. Mandata verhia dot. " He gives him a verbal menage." 

4. Mulvio. Now PonU MeiUi one of the bridges over the "nber. 
It was buSt by M. Aemilius Scaums, from a corruption of whose 
Momen, (Aemilius,) the sppsllatien Muivins is thought td have ori- 

25 
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103 8Bi^^* ^^ ^^* bridge commeiiced the Via FUmUma wliieli kd 
from Rome to Arimiiram. 
6. ComUatus. *' The retinue." 

6. Ceteroy uti fiuto, &c. **He anthoriseB them to ezecnte Ibe 
jest of the afiair in such a way as the occasion may require." 

7. Hommu mUitares, Understand praetores, ** The pzaetorB, 
men of military experience." 

8. Prauidiis cMocaHs. Compare Cicero, (3, in Cat, 2,) '< HU 
axUem ..*.;. cum advesperascerety oeeulU ad poruem 
Mulvium pervenerunt, oJtque %bi in preoands villis iia bipartito fut- 
rvady v^ Tiberis inter eo$ et pent interesset, Eodtm autem et ipsi^ 
sine cujutquam suspicUmef mtUtot fortes vvros edvxeruntt et ego ex 
praefectura Reatina complwres deleetos adoUscentes, quorum opera 
in repubUca assidue utor, praesidio cum gladUs mUeram.** 

9. Cito cognxto consilio. The Bipont edition omits eito, and 
Gruter all three words. They are retained, however, and on good 
grounds, by Cortius, Bumouf, Planche, &c. Gruter thinks, that, 
as the Gaols informed the consul of the night when they were to 
set out, they must of coarse have known that they would be arrested. 
This may all very well be, and yet the presence of cito in the text, 
as well as of cognito consilio^ is perfectly proper. .The Gauls in an 
instant understood the nature of the affiir, being previously con- 
vinced that an arrest would take place. Had Sallast, moreover, 
only written cognito consilio, the inquiry would naturaDy be made 
by the reader, whether the consul's plan was then for the first time 
discovered by them, or whether they had surmised what it would be, 
long before it was carried into execution. 

10. Multa. "Earnestly." 

11. Quibus rebus confeciis, &c. The night of the arrest was 
that of the 2d December. 

12. SUn oneri. " A source of odium against himself." Hiis 
apprehension was fully verified by the result. The preserver of his 
country was driven into exile by the faction of Clodius. Compare 
Cic. de Orat. 1, 1, "Et hoc. tempus omne post eonStUatum object' 
mus iisfluctibus qui, perjtosa communi peste depulsi, in Ttosmet' 
ipsos redundarunt." 

13. Perdundae reipublicae. <* A cause of ruin to the republic.'' 
Compare note 11, page 82. 

14. Concordiae. The temple here meant stood on that side of 
the Capitoline hill which faced the Forum. It was erected by 
Camillus, in accordance with a vow, on account of the re-estabhsh- 
ment of hai^ony between the senate and people. L. Opimint 
embellished it after the death of, Caius Giaccbas, and meetings of 
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Ihe senate were frequently held within its walls. Some few colnmns X02 
•till lemiin. 

16. Magnaque frequentiaj &c. *' And m a yery full meeting of 
that order," or " in a very full house." 

16. VoUureium cum legatU vntrodvcU. Cicero states, (3, tfi 
Cat. 4)) that he first introduced Voltnrcius without the Gauls, and 
aftorwards brought in the Gauls themselves. 

17. Scrimam cum litterif. *' The box containing the letters." 
It will be recollected that the box contained the letter of Lentulus 
to Catiline, and also the written oath of the conspirators. 

1. Quid, out qua de caussa, dec. ^ What design he had in view, -% r%€% 
or why he entertained such a design." Equivalent to " Quid con- 
sUa, out qua de caussa id covmlU habuisset ?" 

2. AUa. " Things other than the truth."— l^ui^ puJlfUca, « On 
the public fiiith being pledged for his safety." 

3. Auiire. Compare Cicero, (3, tn Cat. 4,) who fully confirms 
the account here given by Sallust. 

4. Ubrit SibyUims. A certain woman, named Amalthaea, from 
a foreign country, ofifered for sale to Tarquinius Superbus, the last 
lung of Rome, nine books of the Sibylline, or prophetic oracles, but 
at an exorbitant price ; whidi Tarquin refusing, she burnt three of 
them, still demanding the same price for the remaining six. Being 
ridiculed by the ^png, she burnt three more, without abating her 
price for the remaining three. Tarqum, surprised at her strange 
conduct, consulted the augurs, who, regretting the loss of the books 
which had been burnt, advised the king to pay her demand, on de^ 
livery of the three remaining books. Two persons at first, then ten, 
afterwards fifteen, were appomted to take charge of these books, 
hence called Quindceimnri. These books were supposed to contain 
the fate of the republic, and in time of public danger or calamity 
wore consulted by order of the senate. They of course became a 
▼eiy useful engine of state ; but were burnt in the Marsic war, A. 
U. C. 690. Ambassadors were sent every where to collect the 
oracles of the Sibyls, of whom there were several ; the chief of them 
was the Sibyl of Cumae. From the verses collected in this search, 
the Quindedmnri compiled new books, which, by order of Augustus, 
were deposited in two gilt cases under the base of Apollo's statue, 
in his temple on the Palatine hill. For more information relative to 
the Sibyls, md. Lempriere's Classical Dictionary. 

6. TribuM Comeliis. ** To three of the Cornelian house." The 
gen* Cornelia was among the most illustrious at Rome. It had • 
patrician and plebeian branch. The familiae included under it wv# 
the MalugiiUMisos, Scipiones, SuUae, TientaU» Cinnaei Rufini, dtc. 
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103 ^' Antea. Vnderfstaad fuu$e, oi eUe regnum habuisse. 

7. Urbis poUri. The verb poHri, which elsewhere governff an 
ablative, is often, as in the present instance, used with a genitive. 
This government, however, admits of a very easy explanation, if we 
consider that potiri is in fact equivalent to potem esse or potenUm 
€sse. In Plautus we even find the active of this verb. {Amph. 1, 

1, 23,) " Qmfuerim liber, eum fame potimt pater servihiiis ;*' i. e. 
'* has put in slavery," " has made partaker of slavery ;" thence 
poHor is used passively ; e. g. **potUus est hostium," (ibid, Capt. 1, 

2, 41,) " he is mastered by the enemy," '* is in the enemy's power." 

8. Jncenso Capitolio. The Capitol was thrice destroyed by fire. 
First, during the troubles occasioned by the contest between Sytla 
and Marius, A. U. C. 670, after which it was rebuilt by SyUa, and 
dedicated by Catulus. It is to this burning that the text refers. It 
was a second time destroyed, A. D. 70, by the soldiers of Vitellius. 
The emperor Vespasian rebuilt it, and at his death it was burnt a 
third time. Domitian restored it with greater magnificence than 
ever. 

9. Haruspiees. The haruspices were those who examined the 
^tims and their entrails aft«r they were sacrificed, and from these 
derived omens of futurity. They pretended to divine also from the 
flame, smoke, and other circumstances attending the sacrifice. Do- 
natus (tn Ter. Pkorm, 4, 4, 28) derives the napae fix>m haruga, 
*' a victim," observing, " nam haruga dieitur hostia, ah hara tn qita 
eenebuUtur et servatwr : hxnautem est, in qua peeora induduniut.*^ 
Compare Cicero, (3 tn Cat. 8,) in relation to what is stated in the 
text. *' Quo qyidem tempore, cum haruspices ex tota Etruria con- 
vtmssent, caedes atque incendia, et Ugum interitumf et bellum civile 
ae domesticum, et totius urbis atque imperii occasum appropiTtquare 
dixetunt, nisi dH immorUUes omni raiione placati suo nwnrnie prope 
fata ipsaflexissent." The omtor adds, that games were in conse- 
quence celebrated for ten days, and eveiy other formality observed 
ibr appeasing the wrath of the gods. 

10. Abdicaius. Others read abdicato magistraiu: both fcmns 
axe in accordance with the idiom of the language, only the former, 
which is that adopted by Cortius, shows more plainly that his ofiice 
was taken from Lentulus, not voluntarily resigned by him. 

11. lAberis custodOs, *<In free custody," equivalent to our 
phrase, of ** being held to bail." This was done either when the 
accused were persons of rank, or when they were many in number, 
and were separatcid so as to prevent any communication with one 
mother. 

12. AediUs. The aediles were of two kmds, plebeian and 
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ciinile. Two plebeiui aadiles wen fint created, A. U. C< 260, m X03 
the ComUia Curiata, at the same time with the tribunet of the 
commons, to be, as it were, their assistaiits, and to detennine cer- 
tain minor caoses, which the tribunes committed to them. The / 
were afterwards created, as the other inferior magistrates, at the 
Comitia TrihUa. Two curule aediles were created from ihe 
patricians, A. U. G. 387, to perform certain public games. The^ 
were first chosen alternately from the patricians and plebeians, but 
afterwards promiscuously from both. They wore the tog^a pro/eteatd, 
had the right of images, and a more honourable place of giving their 
opinion in the senate. They also used the sdla curniis, whence 
their name of curule aediles. As a counterbalance for all this, 
howeyer, the persons of the plebeian aediles were sacred, like those 
of the tribunes. The general office of the aediles was to take care 
of the city, (hence their name a eura aediumf) to regulate the 
markets, inspect the weights and measures, 6cc, 

13. C. CaesaH. The famous Julius Caesar, who was at this 
time praetor e)ect It was excellent policy to entrust some of the 
conspirators to the care of Caesar and.Cras8Us, i^vho were suspected 
of being themselves concerned in the plot. By pretending' to re- 
gard them as good and faithful citizens, the senate drove them to 
the necessity of assuming that character at least. 

14. Cru Terentio, He was praetor the year following. 

15. Ciceronem ad eodum toUere, Cicero, on leaving the senatey 
although it was towards the close of the day, delivered before the 
assembled people the oration which has come down to us as the 
third against Catilme. In this he gave an account of the arrest of the 
Allobroges, and the transactions in the senate. The people then 
perceived the iiill extent of the danger from which they had just been 
rescued by the energy and vigilance of their consul, and gave him 
the full meed of applause which he so richly deserved. 

16. Dttrimento. Understand /or^ mM. 

17. Incendium veto cmdele, dec. *' But they thought the bum* 
ing of the city a cruel measure, exceeding all bounds," dee. 

18. Quippe cui omne» copitu, dtc. " Since all their prop e rty 
consisted of articles in daily use, and of clothing for their persons." 

1. Qui CatUtTuie nunciaret, "To tell Catiline.'* Qui is here |Q^ 
used for ut ille^ and consequently talECs the subjimctive mood. 

2. Ne LeniultUt 6m. Literally, " that Lentulus, Cethegus, and 
othera connected with the conspiracy, being arrested, should not 
alarm him ;** i. e. " not to be alarmed at the arrest of LentQhi% 
Cethegus, and othen of the con^iratois." 

8 AnimoM reficaret " Mig)it jrpaiMipate the courago/' 

25 ^ 
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104 '^' "^^^ ^^"^ incredibiUm rati. '* Some, becaiute they thiba|^ 
the thing incredible." 

6. Quia tali tempore, &jc. " Because, at each a crisis, a man 
of so much power seemed proper to be soothed rather than ini* 
Uted." 

6. Ohnoxii. ** Under obligations to." Cortius conectlj remarks, 
that flerique, in this clause, denotes a third class of persons, distinct 
£rom those to whom aia and pars respectively refer. — ^The great 
wealth of Ocassus, and the numerous loans which it enabled him to 
mske, had given him the most extensiye private influence of any 
ndividualof the day. 

7. VtireferaJbtr, Understand aS, »€. "That they should be 
eonsulted," or ** that their ojHnion be taken." • 

8. VincuUs. '* Prison." Vincuhtrnj in the singular, any bond 
or tie ; in the plural, very frequently a prison, confinement, &c. 

9. Potestatem. Understand inddeandi. ** Permission to go on 
with his testimony." The refusal, on the part of the senate, to 
listen to his farther statements, was a virtual revoking of the pledge 
pf imponity which they had previously granted him. 

10. Mentitus esset. The pronoun Qui is uniformly joined to the 
subjunctive mood, when the relative clause does not express any 
sentiment of the author, but refers it to the person or persons of 
whom he is speaking. Mentitus esset here implies the senate's 
affirmation, that Tarquinius had told a falsehood, and not the histo- 
lian's. The whole doctrine of the use of the relative with the sub- 
junctive, will be found clearly and ably developed in Crombit^s 
Gymntasium, vol. 2, p. 1, et seqq, 

11. QuofacUiuSf &c. " In order tiiat, Crassus being named as 
an accomplice, his power might the more easily protect the rest, by 
his being made to share the danger with them." 

12. Immissum, "Instigated." 

13. More suo. Plutarch relates, that when Pompey, Caesar, 
and Cicero refused to speak at the bar, Crassus often rose and 
finished the argument in favqpr of the defendant ; and that this 
promptness of his to assist any unfortunate citizen, gained him great 
popukrity. He farther informs us, that there was not a Roman, 
however mean and insignificant, whom he did not salute, or whose 
salutation he did not return by name. (Vit. Crass. 3, ed. ilutten. 
▼ol. 3, p. 405.) 

14. PraeddcafUeriL "Openly declaring." — Impositam, "Had 
been o£bred." Plutarch informs us, that Crassus, after this afiair, 
conceived a mortal hatred towards Cicero, and would have shown 
it by mma act of violsnce, had not his son Publius prevented him 
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PabUu0 was a man of letten, and paiticnlarly fond of eloquence, X04 
and hence his strong attachment to Cicero." {Vit, Crass, 18, ed. 
JSutten, vol. 3, p. 421.) 

16. Pretio. ." By the oflTer ef a bribe." 

16. Nominaretur, ** Should be named as an accomplice.'* 
Suetonius (Vit. Caes. 17) informs us, that Caesar was named as 
an accomplice the year after, by Curius in the senate, and by L. 
Vettius before Noyius Nigrus the quaestor, (or, perhaps, public 
commissioner, if the true reading be quaesitorem, and not quaesUh 
rem, in the text of Suetonius.) Both accusations were dismissed. 

17. ObpugTuUus, dec. " Haying been prosecuted by him in an 
action for extortion." 

18. TranspadanL The term Transpadamts is here used with 
reference to Rome : cujusdam Trantpadani, '* of a certain indi- 
vidual who dwelt beyond the Po," or, ** north of the Po." 

19. Ex petiHone ponHficatus. ** £yer since the time of his ap* 
plication for the high-priesthood." Plutarch, in his life of Caesar, 
informs us, that when Metellus, the chief pontiff, died, the office 
was solicited by Isauricus and Catulus, two of the most illustrious 
men in the city, and of the greatest interest in the senate. Caesar, 
nevertheless, did not shrink from the contest, but presented himself 
to the people as a candidate. The pretensions and prospects of the 
competitors seemed nearly equal ; and Catulus, who, on account of 
his superior dignity, was most uneasy about the event, sent privately 
to Caesar, and offered him large sums, on condition that he would 
desist from his high pursuit. But he answered, " He would rather 
borrow still larger sums, to enable him to stand the struggle." 
(irAci<a vpo<ria»eia6ntvot i^n StaytoptttoBai.) When the day of election 
came, Caesar's mother attending him to the door with her eyes 
bathed in tears, he embraced her and said, *' My dear mother, you 
will 8e.e me this day either chief pontiff, or an exile." CQ ulnpt 
T^fufioif 9 a^xitpi» rd» vldv, ^ ^vy&ia A^t.) There never was any 
thing, adds Plutarch, more strongly contested ; the suffrages, how- 
ever, gave it to Caesar. (Vit. Caes, 7, ed. HuUen. vol. 4, p. 866.) 

20. AdoUscentuio. " A mere youth when compared with him- 
self." As Caesar was at this time thirty-seven years of age, it is 
evident the term adoUseenitUus is merely applied to him compam- 
tively, in reference to the advanced age of Catulus. 

21. Res autem, &c. *'The oj^iortonity moreover appeared « 
favourable one." 

22. Publdce maxunUs muneribus, <* By the veiy splendid shows 
which he publicly exhibite^.** As aedile, Caeear not only exhibited 
three hundred and twenty pair of gladiatoxs, but in the otbtr 
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PafS. 

104 "'^'^ ^^ ^^ ^® theatre, in the procedsions and public entertftiir< 
ments, he far outehone the most ambitious that had gone before 

him. Suetonius even states, that the number of gladiators just 
mentioned was less than he had originally intended, owing to the 
tovy and opposition Df4iis enemies. Caesar is said by Plutarch to 
have been thirteen hundred talents in debt before he obtained any 
pnblic employment. This- would amount in sterling money to 
jC261,875. When he set oat for Spain, after his praetorship, he is 
reported to have said that he was one hundred million of sesterces 
(£807,291 : 13 : 4) worse than nothing. {Sn Uoiro Siax^^^^y xal 
tnvroKoclup ftvpiSSbtv,) Appiatif B. C. 2, 8, where we must under- 
stand dpaxii<oVf i. e. denariorum, and render the amount into Latin 
by MiUies H. S. and not with Candidus, whom Adam follows, by 
JBw MiUies et quingenlie$. (Compare Gronov. de Sestertus, dec., 
lib. 3, cap. 16, p. 245. Schweighaeuser ad Appian. I. c.) When 
Caesar first entered Rome, in the beginning of the civil war, he took 
out of the treasury, according to Pliny, (H. N. 83, 3,) £1,095,979, 
and brought into it, at the end of the civil war, above £4,843,750. 
(" amplnu sexies miUies.^* Veil. Pat. 2, 66.) He is sud to have 
purchased the friendship of Curio, at the beginning of the civil war, 
by a bribe of £484,373, and that of the consul, L. Paulus, the col^ 
league of Maicellus, A. U. C. 704, by about £279,600. 

105 ^* ^'f'^^^^^'^' Understand aei2efn. Compare Terence, (^i2f/j?A. 
4, 2, 43,) " Ubi ad Didnae veneris." 

2. Animi nobiluate. ** By a generous impulse," or "by patriotic 
feelings." Some editions have animi mobmtate, but this does not 
haniionize with what immediately follows : '* quo studium «uum," ^. 

3. Caesari. Plutarch gives a more detailed account of this same 
affair : '* As Caesar was going out of the senate," observes this 
biographer, ** several of the young men who guarded Cicero*s person 
ran up to the former with their drawn swords, but Curio (we are 
told) covered him with his gown, and so carried him off; and Cicero 
himself, when the young men looked at him for a nod of consent, 
refused it, either out of fear of the people, or because he thought 
such an assassinatinn imlawful and unjust If this was true," con- 
tinues Plutarch, " I know not why Cicero did not mention it in the 
histoiy of his consulship. He was subsequently blamed, however, 
for not having availed himself of so good an opportunity as he then 
had, and for having been influenced by h'js fears of the people, who 
were indeed strongly attached to Caesar , for, a few days afterwards, 
when Caesar entered the senate, and endeavoured to clear himself 
fiom the suspicions entertained of him, his defence was received 

indignation and load reproaches ; and as they sat longxA (ban 
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Viffe. 
tMoal, the people beeet the house, and with violent outcriea do* \Q^ 
manded Caesar, absolutely insisting on his being dismissed in 
safety/' (Vit. C(i««. 8, ed. HuUen, vol 4, p. 367.) Suetonius 
{Vii. Caes. 14) infoims us, that some of the knights threatened 
Caesar as he sat in. the senate-house. It is probable that he and 
Sallust allude to different meetings. 

4. MimtarentiiT. The firequentative appears to be used in this 
passage, not so much for the sake of better sound, as in order to 
express the idea of a frequent brandishing of the sword, though it 
cannot be well conveyed in an English translation. 

6. Liber H.^ The Romans used the term libcrtus when they spoke 
of the master ; as, Ubtrtus LentuU ; but liberHmu, in relation to 
fre»>boni citizens, as, liberHntu homOf i. e. non ingewuut. 

6. Vieis. '* The streets." ViaUf property speaking, refers to 
the appearance presented by the buildings in a street ; a row of 
houses resembling, as it were, a single and extensive edifice. 
{ohcosf and, with the digamma, FoFiror, whence vicus.) The teim is 
used here, however, in the sense of via, 

7. EripiendMm. Understand e ciutodia. Cicero (4, in Cat. 8) 
states, that none were found who would engage in such an attempt. 
Appian, however, informs us, that on the nones of December, while 
the senate were deliberating about the punishment of the conspire- , 
tors, the slaves and ireedmen of Lentulus and Cethegus, and a 
large body of working people, assailed the habitations of the praetors 
in the rear, and endeavoured to rescue the prisoners. Cicero, upon 
learning this, immediately left the senate, and planted guards in 
suitable quarters of the city, after which he returned and expedited 
the debate. (AppiaUf B. C. 2, 5.) 

8. Duces muUUudinum. ** The leaders of the mob." The want 
of trades and manufactures, which the Romans considered as em- 
ployments unworthy of freemen, left the great body of the inhabi- 
tants of Rome in a state of poverty and idleness, and ready for any 
desperate entoipiise, to which they might be stimulated by artful 
demagogues. 

9. FanuUam. FamiUa here denotes the " slaves" belonging to 
a family. This is the original signification of the word. It comes 
from famuhUf " a servant," and this last from the old Oscan tenn 
famulf of the same import. 

10. Refertf du;. Literally, " Refers it to them, what it may please 
them be done to those," dec; i. e. " Consults their pleasure with 
respect to those," dto. 

11. Sed eo*t pauUo anU, dec. "Now a crowded house had, 
a few days previous, declared them to have acted as enemiet to 
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105 '•^^^ coimfay." This fonnr of words, {contra rempublieam feeis^) 
was always used against those who had been guilty of any treason- 
' «ble or seditious conduct, and in cases where capital punishment 
most commonly ensued. Compare Cicero, pro MUone, 5 et 6. 

12. Turn D. Junku SUanuSf dec. Turn refers to the present 
meeting of the senate, not to the previous one. — ^Decimus Junius 
«5Hanus had, as his colleague in the consulship, during the following 
year, L. Licmius Murena. He married Cato's half-sister, Servilia. 
Vid. Plutarch, Vit. Cat, mm. c. 21. 

13. Consul designatus. " Consul elect." After A. U. C. 698, 
the consuls were chosen about the end of July or the beginning of 
August, and entered on their office on the first day of January. 
During the interval they were styled ConstUes dengnati, and were 
always asked their opinions first in the senate. This interval was 
made so long, that they might have time to become acquainted with 
what pertained to their office ; and that inquiry might be made 
whether they had gained their election by bribery. 

14. Pedibus in sententiam^ dec. *' That he would embrace the 
«pinion expressed by Tiberius Nero." The history of this whole 
affair appears to have been as follows : Silanus gare his opinion at 
first in favour of the severest punishment, (roi^ ivipas ivx^f^ KoX&ni 

, fxritvat. Appian, B. C, 2, 5.) Many senators followed in the de- 
bate, and advocated the same course, (n-oXXoZ vvvtriBam. Appian, 
■<t6t supra.) When it came, however, to the turn of Tiberius Clau 
dius Nero (grandfather of the future emperor) to delirer his senti- 
ments, he recommended that the conspirators should be detained in 
custody until Catiline was oyercome, and that then the whole afiair 
should be carefully investigated. Caesar, who was at this time 
praetor elect, spoke after Nero, and declared himself against capital 
punishment. The greater part of the senate, after he had finished, 
came over to his opinion, whereupon Cicero detivered his fourth 
Catilinarian oration, in which he took a view of the whole debate, and 
recommended prompt and vigorous measures. His efforts, however, 
were unsuccessful, and a large majority of the senators, and among 
them Cicero's own brother, Quintus, were disposed to side with 
Caesar, probably from the fear lest severer measures might prove 
injurious afterwards to Cicero himself. At last, Lutatius Catulus, 
Caesar's inveterate foe, and Cato, who was then tribune of the com- 
mons elect, interposed their efforts. The eloquence of the latter 
proved triumphant, and the course he recommended was almost 
unanimously adopted. (The authorities to be consulted on this 
•ubject are as follows : Plutarch, Vit. dc. e. 20 et 21,— -«{. Vit. 
Cau, c. 7 a S,"^. ViL Cat. nun. c* 23.— iSuefon. Com. 14. 
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Appiant B, C. 2, 6, teqq.) A» regards the phfsse, pedihiu in \Q^ 
sententiam trey which is gyren ia the text, we may remark, that a 
decree of the senate was commonly made by a separation of the 
senators to different parts of the house. He who presided said, 
^< Let those who are of such an opinion pass over to that side," 
pomcing to a certain quarter, ** and those who think differently, to 
this." Hence ire pedilnu m sentenHam alieujus mesns, " to agree 
to any one's opinion," since he who had first proposed the opinion, ot 
who had been the principal speaker in favour of it, passed over first, 
and the rest followed. 

16. Sed Caesar. The speech which Sallust here assigns to 
.Caesar, and which, firom the term hujiucemodi, as used by the his- 
toiian, must be regarded as Caesar*s merely in its general and 
leading features, is a perfect masterpiece of its kind : cool, aigi»- 
mentative, specious, and breathing apparently a spirit of patriotism, 
which was calculated to carry with it the opinions and feelings of a 
large majority of his hearers. It required all the bold and fervid 
eloquence of Cato.to counteract its pernicious tendency. 

16. Ah odiOf amicUiOj dec. This construction of vaemu with 
the preposition, is not unusual in the best writers, such as Cicero, 
Tacitus, dLc. Compare, in the 14th chapter of this same narrativOy 
a culpa vacuus, 

17. Jjuindim sinml et usuiparuit. " Has obeyed at the same 
time the dictates of passion and of interest." 

18. Uhi inteTukris ingemwnt, d&c. Understand m verum after 
ingcnmm. The passage may be paraphrased as follows : '* Wliea 
you apply the mind to the discovery of truth, unbiased by the influ- 
ence of any of these feelings, it succeeds in the search : if passion 
hold possession, U rules, and reason becomes useless." 

1. BeUo MacedonicQ, Brought to a conclusion by Paulus |(Ut 
Aemilius, after the famous battle of Pydna, A. U. C. 686. " Qui 

finis fuU" observes Livy, (46, 9,) " inclyti per Europae plerumquef 
atque Asiam omnenty regni" Perscs was led by the conqueror ia 
triumph at Rome. There are three forms of this last proper name, 
Perses<Sy abl. Perse: Perseus-i, abl. Perseo: and Perses-i^ abL 
Persa, Compare Aulus Gellius, 7, 3. 

2. Rhodiorum civitas. Consult Geographical Index. 

3. Infida atque advorsa. There were no actual hostilities be- 
tween the Rhodians and Romans, but the former, to use the language 
of Velleius Paterculus, (1,9,) **fidclissimi antea Romanist turn duMa, 
fide speculati fartunam, proniores regis partibus fuissevisi surU*"* 

4. Impumtos dimisere. *^ Allowed them to escape unpunished." 
The Romans did not indeed make war \xpoD. them, which, according 
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Fig6 

106 ^ ^^ "P^^ ^^ ^ P>B>m®) would have been the pmushment the^ 

deserved, but merely took from them the portions of Lycia and 

Caria which they had prerioasly bestowed. Aulus Grellius (7, 3) 

■applies us with some fragments of a very beantifol oration which 

Cato the elder delivered m their behalf. 

6. Per vnducias. ** During the season of tmce." 

6. Peroecammem. " When op^rtunity oJBfered." — TaUafeeere. 
^'Retaliated ;" i. e. taliafecere qwdia Ula fecerant, 

7. In Ulis. " In their case." 

8. Ne plus valeat apud vos, 6ui. " In order that the crime of 
Publius Lentulus, and the rest, may not have more weight with yon, 
than a regard for your own dignity, and that you may not listen 
more to the dictates of resentment than to what your ovm character 
demands.'* 

9. Nomtm coruilium. ** The novel measure which has been 
proposed," viz. of putting citizens to death in violation of the laws. 
Cicero, however, (4, in Cat. 4,) says that Silanus had reminded the 
senate " hoc genus poenae saepe in improbos ewes inrepublica esse 
nsurpatum." 

10. Ommum ingenia exavperat. " Transcends the imaginations 
of all." — lis. " Those forms of punishment." Understand ;M)em#. 
Caesar, here, with admirable art, seeks to deduce an argument, in 
fiivour of a mild infliction of punishment, from the yery enonnity 
of the crime itself. 

11. Composite atque magmfiee. **In studied and glowing lan- 
guage." — Cakum reipublicae. " The unhappy condition of the state." 

12. Quo iUa oroHo pertinuitf &c. ** What was the object of thai 
strain of oratory ? Was it to embitter you against the conspiracy 1 
A mere speech, no doubt, will inflame him, whom so great and so 
atrocious a crime has not moved !" ScUicet is here used ironically 
The object of Caesar is to do away the effect calculated to be pro- 
duced by any fervid displays of eloquence. And he endeavours to 
accomplish this by showing that such eloquence is entirely super- 
fluous, as the crime speaks for itself, and cannot be aggravated bjr 
any powers of description. The true course for the senate to pursue 
is, according to him, to guard against any undue severity of punish- 
ment, both because it may expose thepi to the animadversion of 
posterity, and may furnish those coming after them with a danger- 
ous precedent. Hence he artfully urges the propriety of lenient 
measures. 

13. Aliis dUa licenHa. ** All men have not the same freedom of 
action." Literally, ** there is one kind of freec^om in action allowed 
to one class of men, another to a different class." 
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14. Qui iemusi m dhieuro, 6cc, Undentand loeo$ *' who paM \QQ 
their liyes sunk in obscurity." 

15. /te tit tnaxumafortunOf &c. " Thus, in the highest eleva- 
tion there is the least freedom of action. In such a situation, it 
becomes ns neither to show favour nor hatred, but, least of all, 
lesentment ; what m others is called hastiness of temper, is, in 
those invested with power, styled haughtiness and cruelty." 

1. Studio reipublieae. " From an ardent zeal for the republic." 1 0*7 
— E!o9 mores, &c. " Such I know to be the principles, such the 
moderation of the man." Eos and earn are here respectively used 

for tales and talent. 

2. Injuria, ** The nature of the crime," i. e. the enormity, of the 
crime committed against the state. 

3. PraesenH diligetUia. Used for praesentia et dUigentia. " By 
the promptitude and diligence." Some manuscripts have jiroMcrttm 
diligentia. 

4. Tanta praesidia. These words appear to contain a secret 
censure of Cicero, as if it were at all necessary to have such power- 
ful guards -cinder anns in the very heart of the city. 

5. Ultra, " After this ;" i. e. beyond the grave. The doctrine 
advocated by Caesar in the text, and which corresponded so int^ 
mately with his life and actions, was one unhappily but too preva- 
lent in the ancient world. Cicero makes mention of this opinion of 
Caesar with regard to the soul, in his fourth oration against Cad- 
line-; and Cato also alludes to it in the following speech. 

6. Lex Porcia, The Porcian Law, proposed by P. Porcina 
Laeca, a tribune of the commons, A. U. C. 454, ordamed that no 
one should bind, scourge, or kill a Roman citizen, but that, in capi* 
tal cases, the alternative of exile should be granted. 

7. Qui coweemt. ** How is it consistent in you to observe that 
law," dec. Qttt is here the old form of the ablative for qw>, 

8. At emm quis reprehendetf dec. The particles. .it enim are 
equivalent here to dXXa yap. ** Bu/, some one may say, what need 
is there of all this discussion, /or who will blame," dec. 

9. Tempusy diesy dec. We have here the answer to the pieced* 
mg question. At some future <* ri?n«," aigues Caesar, we may see 
cause to condemn what we are now doing, when critical " eonjune-' 
tures*^ arise through the ** caprice" of ^^ fortune.** — Cujus lubido, 
dec. ** Whose caprice sways the destinies of nations." 

10. InaUos, Literally, " against others." The true meaning 
of the whole passage, however, appears to be as follows : " But 
do you. Conscript Fathers, reffect, what mfluence upon others 
that which you ate now determining may have :" i. e. " whal 

26 
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107 ^^^ ^P^^ others the example 70a aia now eettbg may pro- 
duce." 

11. Bonu, Undentand exemptia. Some editions insert tnittt* 
after 6om«. 

12. il&X^iM et idoneU, dec. '* From proper and fit subjects of 
punishment." Understand poena after dignis. As regards the use 
of idoneus in this passage, compare Cicero, (pro CluerUiOt 47,) 
'* Per hominum idoneorum ignomvmam .-" and Terence, (Andr, 4, 
4.) *^ AdeoTie vobis videmur esse idonei in quibus sic UUidaHs V* 
In each of these passages it is taken, to adopt the language of gram- 
marians, *^ in malam partemJ" 

13. Demctis AtheTuensihus. Alluding to the termination of the 
Peloponnesian war, when the Athenians were compelled to demetisb 
the fortifications of their city, together with the long walls, and 
cuhmit to the rule of the thirty tyrants. 

14. Ea. Understand negotia. Some editions have eo. 

•a(\Q I. Lubidinose. " At their pleasure." Xenophon says that the 
thirty tyrants put to death, in the space of eight months, as many 
as had been slain during ten years of the Peloponnesian war. 

2. Damasippum. Damasippus was praetor during the consulship 
of Papirius Carbo and the younger Marius, A. U. C. 671. ^As a 
follower of the Marian party, he indulged in many cruel excesses 
against the opposite faction, and also against such as were sospected 
by him of favouring it. 

3. Atque ego haec non in Marco TuUio, 6ui. " I do not, it is 
true, apprehend such things as these in Marcus Tullius, wx in the 
present complexion of the times ; but, in a great state, there are 
many and Tarious characters. At some other time, under some 
other consul, to whose hands, likewise, an army may have been 
entrusted, some false suggestion maybe credited for truth; and 
when, by virtue of the precedent you are now establishing, that 
consul shall have drawn the sword of punishment, who shall set 
limits to his power, or who restrain him in its exercise V 

4. Insignia, The trabeOy a white robe adorned with pniple 
stripes; the ivory sceptre or staff; the seUa eurulis ; the twelve 
lictors for each consul, dec. 

6. Imitari, quam invidere, dee. ''They preferred to imitate 
rather than to envy what was good in the institutions of other na- 
tions." Understand vnstihUis after horns. One of Cortius's mano* 
scripts has imitwri bonos, quam inmdere lonis, dec., a reading of 
little value. 

- 6. AmmadoerUhani in avis. The verb Onimadoertere aoma- 
times, as in the present instance, denotes ** to punish" by anthorityt 
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tad then refers to the TigiUince of the magistrate in marking offences J03 
committed. In this case there is often an application of the prepo- 
sition in before the name or designation of the culprits, intimating 
more strongly the steady attention directed towards the conduct 
found to be reprehensible. HUTs Synonyms^ p. 89« 

7. Hone ego eaussam^ dec. The train of reasoning which is here 
ascribed by the historian to Caesar, would appear to be as follows : 
Our forefathers, though they wanted neither sagacity in devising 
plans for their own advantage, nor boldness in carrying those plans 
into operation, yet never disdained to imitate, in the institutions of 
other nations, what they conceived to be of utility to themselves. 
Among other things, they borrowed the custom of inflicting capital 
ponishment on condemned citizens. As. however, they had adopted 
this from the Grreeks at a period when it promised to be productive 
of salutary effects, so they changed it for a different course when 
positive evil was found to result. This was their latest alteration, 
and it being such, we, their descendants, should be guided in this 
instance by their wisdom, and pursue without any deviation the path 
tiiey have marked out for us, the more especially, as we acknow- 
ledge our inferiority to them in political foresight, and in the princi* ^ 
pies of sound government. 

8. Profecto mrttu, &c. " Surely there Was greater energy and 
wisdom in those, who reared from trifling resources so mighty an 
empire," dec. 

9. BeTU porta, ** Happily obtained from them ;*' i. e. " obtained, 
in an auspicious hour, from onr fathers." 

1. Cerueo. This, as has been already observed in the Notes on | /vq 
tiie Jugurthine War, was the usual and formal word applied to the 
expression of his opinion on the part of a senator. Sed iia centeo 
must therefore be rendered, " But my opinion is this." 

2. PiMicandof eorum peeunias. ** That theic property should 
be confiscated." 

3. Per mumcipia. ** Throughout the free towns." 

4. Neu quis, dec. ** And that no one, for the time to come, con« 
suit the senate in relation to their case, or treat, respecting them^ 
with the people." 

5. Ceteri verba, dec. " The rest gave merely a verbal assent) 
one to one of the speakers, another to another, in support of dif> 
ferent opinions." — Alii, i. e. Silano, Neroni, 6aesari. When th» 
senators gave merely a verbal assent to the opinion of any speaker, 
they retained their seats and exclamied asaejUior, adding the nams 
of the individual with whom thoy agreed; as, ti99iniiar SiUmof, 
auenUor Ntrom; ai$aUior Q§4S€ri*, 
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109 ^' ^^"^^^ *"^* °^ ^' ** 'When I reflect, Coiucript Fathefs, 
on the dangerous posture of our present affairs, my opinion is far 
different from what it is when I merely reToWe in mind the sentiments 
of some of the speakers of this day." After et understand alia. The 
exordium of this speech is an evident imitation of the beginning of 
the third Olynthiac. CHx^ rcrfri irapiffraTai /tot yivMnctiv^ & Avipss 
'A^Qvaiof, orw rt tls rh Ttpiyftara iin0\iij/af Ktu 8rap irpd( ro^ Xtfyovf 
o9f flUr06(i>* rod; fUv yap "Xdyo^f mpl rov Ttfta^vaoBat ^iXtwwov hp£ 
ftyifithovs, (** HU tnihi dUsendsse viderUur de poena eorum," ^u:.) 
rft a Tpiyitara sis rodro irf o^jcovra, ikm inat fih inur6n^a virol n^drtpw 
KOKot axtpaoBmi iiov^ (" Res anUem numetf cweere ah iUu magitf" 
Sm.) Demoeth. OlyrUh. 3, inU. 

7. Mi mHu disseruisse videiUur^ dtc. " They seem to me to 
have been arguing about the kind of punishment to be inflicted upon 
those, who," dec. 

8. Arie atque focis suis. "Their religion and their homes." 
Ara refers hero to the altar in the middle of the house, {implumum,) 
where the Penates were worshipped, and focus denotes the hearth 
m the hall, (atrium,) around which were ranged the little images of 
the Lares. In such expressions as the present, care must be taken 
not to confound arae with the altars in public temples. Compare, 
on this head, the remark of Emesti, (Clav, Cie, «. «. Ara.) ** Arae 
etfoci quum junguntwr, cant putes, aaras de templiSf focoa de aedibus 
privatis inteUigi, ut vulgaris opinio fert, in iUo praoerhio, pro oris 
etfods pugTutre ; quern errorem etiam erravit cl. Dukerus ad FUrr. 
8, 13, quum eum locus Hie docere meliora posset, quern frustra 
tentat. 8ed utrumque dAcitur de prvoatis aedibus in quibus ara 
erat Deorum, Penatiwm patriorum, in impluvio, focus autem in 
atrio, isque Larium erat. Dom. 40. Unius cujusque vestrum, 
sedes, aras, focos, &c. ibid. 41, hie arae, hie foci, hie dii penates." 
The ** vulgaris opmio," however, is adopted by Cortius. 

9. Qu4im quid in Ulis, d&c. Cato*s argument is this. The public 
safety demands that we rid ourselves of them at once, {cohere ah 
UUs,) and not waste valuable time in deliberating on the kind of 
punishment which their case may seem to dem^md. We should 
hold no terms with these guilty wretches : they have placed them- 
selves, by their misdeeds, without the pale of the law, and the only 
thing to be done is to deprive them for ever of the means of injuring 
the state. 

10. Cetera. Understand maUficia, which is expressed in some 
editions. 

11. PersequttTt. <*Tou may punish." Caesar, by the artiol 
oiation which the historian has assigned to him, had endeftvoond 
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to dmw off the attention of the senate firom the trae point of the IQQ 
«lebate. Cato here fanngs back the question in its strongest and 
plainest coknm. 

12. Judida. " The aid of pnbUc justice." 

13. TdbuUu. Understand jptetef. ** Yonr paintings.** 

14. AmpUxammL Tram ampUxor. ''To be fondly attached 
to anj thing,** dee. 

15. CapessiU rempuUieam. ** Take npon you the defence of 
yonr coontiy.*' 

16. Nen agitur de vediffoUbus, &c. ** The question is not now 
respecting the revenues of oar empire, nor of wrongs inflicted on our 
allies : our freedom, onr yeiy existence is at stake.** 

17. Qut miM atque ammo meo, dec. Cortius considers tniki 
atqiie ammo meo equivalent simply to meo animo. The meaning 
of the clause will then be : — '' I, who never extended to my own 
self indulgence for any fault, was not easily induced to pardon the 
HBsdeeds of others, for the sake of gratiiying their ruling propen- 
sities." — CofuUmabamf strictly speaking, refers to the custom or 
habit of pardoning, as expressed by the imperfect tense. Plutarch's 
biography of Cato will furnish an ample commentary on the words 
of the text. The stern and unbending character of this remarkable 
man, while it rendas him a conspicuous object amid the general 
corruption of the age, must necessarily have exposed him to the 
hatred and the virulence of his contemporaries. 

18. OpulenHa neglegeniiam tolerabat. " Its resources saved it 
from the consequences of your neglect.** 

19. Sedi cujns haec "cunquey dec. " But whether these things 
of what kind soever they may be, are to remain o\r^ own, or, 
togethejr with ourselves, are to become the prey of our ene* 
xnies.** 

20. Hie mihi pdsqttam, dtc. " Does any one here make meifr* 
tion unto me of clemency and compassion V i. e. does any one tell 
me here, that the course to be pursued by us should be a mild and 
a merciful one ? 

1. Eo rapublica in extremo sita. " In so critical a situation has 1 1 Q 
the republic been placed.'* 

2. Infwnbua aerarii, " In the case of the pilferers of our trea 
soiy.** Infwnbua is the reading of all the manuscripts. 

3. Ne illis sanguinemf &c. '* Let them only not lavish upon 
these men our blood." Ne is here put for ne modo. 

4. Bene et composite. " In fair and studied language." Cato 
here refutes Caesar's remarks, on the eternal sleep of the grave, 
Kither by oratorical irony than philosophic disputation. The latter 

26* 
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Face. 

1 10 ^'^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ altogether out of place in so bold and animatwif 
an harangue. 

6. Habere. ** Inhabit." Used in the sense of Jutbiitire, Com- 
pare Cicero, Tusc, 1, 30. 

6. Videlicet timent. " Fearing, to be sure." Strong irony is 
expressed by both of these terms, but especially by the latter, since 
Caesar was more than suspected of being implicated in the con* 
spuacy. 

7. MidHiudine condueta. " By a hired mob.*' With eondueta 
understand pretio or mercede ; and compare note 8, page 105. 

8. Quare vanum eguidem, dec. " Wherefore this advice is idle 
indeed, if he actually apprehends danger from them : while on the 
other hand, if, amid the great alarm which pervades all classes, he 
alone feels none, on that very account it concerns me to feai the 
more for myself, and you for yourselves.'* The expression magit 
refertf mihif &c. is equivalent to magia refert fnenuki,vo8^e vobtB 
timere. Cato here alludes in pointed terms to Caesar's sappdbed 
connexion with the con^iracy. 

9. Quanto vos attentius ea ageiis, ** The more vigonnisly ye 
shall act on the present occasion. 

10. Armis. ** By arms alone." Understand tantum or ntodo. 

11. Quae nobis nulla 9U7U. "None of which we have." Which 
have no existence for us. 

12. Animua in contvXendo liber, &c. " A mind unfettered in 
deliberation; neither swayed by a consciousness of guilt, nor 
biased by any ruling propensity." 

13. Publice egestatem, &c. " As a people, poverty ; in private, 
opulence." The resources of the state are plundered by the 
powerful, {Jures aerarii,') who lavish in private their ill-gotten 
wealth. 

14. VirhUis praemia, " The recompenses of merit." 

Ill 1. Vacuam rempublicam, " The unprotected republic." At" 
^'-^ ter vacuam understand defensoribiu, or else anuiUo et defentitmtf 
as Dahl supplies the ellipsis. 

2. Supra caput est. A figurative expression, analogous to the 
English phrases, " is at our very doors," or, " has the sword at out 
throats." 

3. Adprehensts hostibus. The dative, not the ablative. Com- 
pare Cicero, Acad. 4, 115, **J)iodaro quid faciam StaicoV* and 
Pro Caecin. 30, ** Quid huic tu homim facias V* The common 
editions of Sallust have deprekensts^ but die reading we have given 
is more significant. Deprekendere is to come cqpon one unawam^ 
bat apprehendert is to seize, to lay hands qpon 
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1 4 dGtereamdm emseo. Uttered iionicallj. ** My advice is that \W 
you take pity on them." 

6. Ne, tfte vchUf dee. ' " Yea, that clemency and compassion, 
riionld they take np aims, will change into misery for yon." Ne is 
an aichaism for nee, from the Greek va(. hta denotes strong con- 
tempt. With wrtei understand s«. 

6. SdUcet res asjtera est, dec. <*The crisis is nndoubtcidty a 
dangerous cme, bnt yon fear it not : nay, indeed, yon do fear it very 
greatly, hut,*' dee. After tntmo vera maxume, understand earn 
HmeUs, The idea intended to be conveyed is this : Ton will 
acknowledge, very probably, that Itbe present posture of our affairs 
is a dangerous one, but you will assert, at the same time, that it fills 
you with no alarm. Your assertion is a false one ; for the condition 
of the state does inspire you with apprehensions, and those, too, of 
the strongest kind, but you are too spiritless, too slothful, to act the 
part that becomes you. 

7f SuppUcUs muUehrUms. " Womanish supplications.*' 

8. Prospera, Some editions have prospers, which is inferior in 
point of elegance. Prospera is used adverbially here by a Hel- 
lenism. 

9. Bello GaUieo. This is an historical error on the part of Sal- 
htst. The occurrence mentioned in the text took place in a war 
with the Latins. Compare Florus, 1, 14, and Livy, 8, 7. 

10. Poenas dsdU. ** Atoned with his life for his intemperate 
valour." 

11. Vos de emddissuims, 6k, An instance of the argument « 
fortwru The premises are Apud majeres nostros, 6ui. If a father 
put to death his own son for merely disobeying a military order, 
though that very act of disobedience enabled the latter to destroy 
one of the enemies of his country, should their country hesitate to 
inflict the most signal punishment upon those, who, with a cruel 
and parricidal spuit, have attempted to plunge the steel into her 
own bosom t 

13. Videlicet vita cetera, dec. '* No doubt the rest of their lives 
standa in direct opposition to this crime. Well then, spare the rank 
of LmtoluB," dec. Strong irony. 

18. Nisi iterum, dec. *' Unless this be the second time that he 
has made war upon his country." The irony of adolesceniiae is 
•xtremely severe. Some conunentators suppose, that the allusion in 
the text is to his having taken part with Marius in the contest be- 
tween him and Sylla. It is more probable, however, that the orator 
» made to refer te the eonapiraey of Piso, mentioned in chapter 18 
of this work. 
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\\\ 14. SiquidquamumpumpeHnf&e. <* If they bsd ever extc 

cised the least reflection ;" i e. if they had not always been nab 

and inconaiderate in their actions. The irony is still continued : It 

was not from any hostile intent that they harboured thesd design* 

against their countiy. Oh ! no ; bat from mere want of reflection. 

Their conduct has always been marked by inc on sidera t e n eas and 

haste. 

15. Neque parari, dtc. Cato here hinto that some of the senaton 

were implicated, and betrayed the deliberations of the senate to tha 

■conspirators. 
1 1 K ManifesHs. « Palpably guilty." 
^^'^ 2. VvrHUemammi. " His firnMiess of soul." 

3. Sicuti ilU eensuerat. The decree of the senate is said io 
have been made in accordance with the opinion of Cato, not.becanse 
he was the only one who spoke in favour of capital punishment, but 
because he advocated that measure with the most ability and zeaL 
Thus Cicero {Ep. ad. AU. 12, 21) remarks, «* Cur ergoinsenUn- 
tiam Catonis 1 Quia veriit lucuUniuribuM et pkirilms rem eandtm 
comprektnderaJty 

4. Sed miki multaUgerUii &c. On the score of historical fidelity, 
Sallust is highly censurable for the silence which he preserves re- 
specting the public honours that wore paid to Cicero on this occasion. 
'* It is in the conclusion of the business," observes Mr. Dunlop, 
<< that the historian withholds from Cicero his due share of applause, 
and contrives to eclipse him by always interposing the character of 
Cato ; though it could not be unknown to any witness of those 
transactions, that Cato himself, and other senators, publicly hailed 
the consul as the Father of his country, and that a thanksgiving to 
the gods was decreed in his name, for having preserved the city 
from conflagration and the citizens from massacre. This omission, 
which may have originated partly in enmity, and partly in disgust 
at the iU-disguisiBd vanity of the consul, has in all timea been re- 
garded as the chief defect, and even stain, in the history of the 
Catflinanan conspiracy." Dutdop'M Roman Liieraiure, voL 2, p. 
154, Ixmd. ed. 

5. Quae res maxme, dtc. " What ciicumstance in partiealar 
bad supported the weight of such important concerns." 

6. AgitanU. <* Reflecting." 

7. VehUi effoeta parenie. '< The parent being, as it vrare, ex* 
hausted." Cortius reads effoeta parentumf and considers it equifa- 
lent to effoeta parens inter parentes, " a parent whose strength hw 

/ departed." We have followed the BqKint text, with vHkith that of 
Bumouf agrees. 
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8. Cfemu, « Birds.'* M. Poicivs Cato, called, after his death, ||2 
Uticenaia, from the city of Utica, near Carthage, where he 
ended his existence, was the great grandson of M. Parcias Cato, 

the censor. The Porciui gens was plebeian ; the Julian, patrician ; 
illustrious achieTements, however, and public honours, had raised 
the former to a full equality with the latter. 

9. Aeiat, At the time of this conspiracy, Cato was thirty-thzea 
yesrs of age, Caesar about thirty-seven. 

10. Gloria. Understand jtot 

11. AlU tin, ** One kiiui of glory to the one, another to the 
other.*' The student will observe the use of alia alii in place of 
altera aU&ri, iK^iich last would be too limited in signification for the 
spirit 'of the passage. Compare Livy, 1, 21, ** Ita duo deincepM 
reg€9y aUut alia via, ille beUo, hie paecy dmtatem auxerunt" 

12.. Huie seteriias. " To the latter the rigid practice of virtnA 
had imparted additional dignity." 

13. Jgiwteendo, " By forgiying." Igrtoaco properly means to 
take no notice of a fault, (nan nosse.) Thus Cicero, {Ep. ad Brut. 
16, a med.) ^ Sed seeUris poenam praetermittere (id emm tat quod 
vacatur ignoteere) in hoc beUo pemicionan puto.^* 

1. imuMfacUitasy hupu eonstantia, dec. ** The yielding temper 1 1 Q 
of the former, the firmness of die latter, were subjects of continual . 
praise." 

3. In a$ttmum indiuxerat. *< Had formed the resolve." 

3. At CaUnu ttwdium modutiae, dee. *' But Cato's only study 
was moderation, honour, but moat of all, the rigid practice of virtue.** 

4. Faetione. " In party spirit." 

6. AhtHnentia. " In purity of heart." 

6. E99C fuam vtdert, dec. The idea, here expressed, appears to 
be borrowed from Aeschylus, (Sept. contra Theb. 589, ed. Blomf.) 
Od yAp iMKip iixatot, i\\* tivM $Qut. Compare Choricius, ap. Yil- 
loison, (Aneed. Grace, vol. 2, p. 22,) ^oi;X<ro ydp oi ioutv, 4XX' 
tlpot xpirvr^. — ** The parallel drawn between Cato and Caesar," 
obeerves Mr. Dunlop, " is one of the most celebrated passages in 
ttie history of the conspiracy. Of both these famed opponents we 
are presented with favourable likenesses. Their defects are thrown 
into the shade : and the bright qualities of each different species, by 
which they were distinguished, are contrasted for the purpose of 
showing the various qualities by which men aixive at eminence." 
Dunlop's Roman lAteraturCf vol. 2, p. 160, Land. ed. Steele has 
given an imitation of this passage of Sallust, in the Chrictian Hero^ 
p. 4w Compare VeUdus PatereuluM, 2, 85. 

7. Trhtmmrea. Understand capital. Hiese wera magistntet 
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113 ^^ ^"^ charge of the prison, and of the ezeeation of eoi^ieniiied 

erimiiials. They judged also concerning alaYea, and persons of the 

lowest rank. They were likewiae caHed Treaviri or TVeotn. From 

Valerius Mazhnns, (6» 4, 7,) it appeals that they acted commonly 

by deputies. 

8. Locus — quod, &e. The relative here agrees in gender with 
the following noun. Some grammarians term this the Greek con- 
struction. It is the usual practice of Cicero ; but other authors give 
the relative the gender of the preceding noun : Cicero himself adopts 
this latter custom when the word explained is a foreign one : as, 
^ cokibere moiug amm quoa Graed viBn voeaiU .*** still, however, he 
has also the following : ** eontenma quamav^it&tta» Oraecivectmty 
Zumpt. L, G.. p. 238. 

9. TuUianum. The prison at Rome was originally built by 
Ancus Martins, and afterwards enlarged by Servius Tullius ; whence 
that part of it which was under ground, and built by him, received 
the name of Tulliannm. Thus Vairo (L. L. 4) observes, ** In hoe, 
para quae aub terra TuUianuniy ideo quod additum a TulHo rege.** 
The fuU expression is TulUarmtn robur, horn its walls having been 
originally of oak ; but in the days of Sallust they were of stone. 
This dungeon now serves as a subterranean chapel to a aoiall ehuich 
built on the spot, called San Pietro in earcere, in commemoration 
of St. Peter, who is supposed to have been confined there. Its only 
entrance, when a dungeon, was through a hole in the azcheii roof; 
now, however, there is a door in the side-wall. '' Notwithstanding 
the change/' observes Eustace, *' it has still a most appalling ap- 
pearance." Euatace Claaa. Tour, vol. 1, p. 365, note. Land. ed. 

10. Eaeenderia. An archaism for aaeenderia. Some editions 
have deaeenderia, but erroneously , for eaeenderia refers to the eleva- 
tion on which the prison stood. Compare Deaerizzione di Roma 
Aniiea, p. 161, where the different opinions are stated relative to 
the situation of the TulUmum. 

11. Camera, 6cc. " A vaulted roof secured by stone archee." 
18. JneuUu, '* From want of care,*' or '* of cleanliness." 

13. QuHma praeeeptum erant. Understand Uctoirea^ Conqpars 
note 7, page 113. 

14. Laqueo gtdam fregere, ** Strangled him." It was the Ro 
man custom to put to death criminals of rank in prison ; to iniiiol 
public punishment on others. 

15. Ex omm copia, " Out of the entire force.'* 

16. Duaa legionea inatituiL *' Formed two legions." Catiline 
formed, if the expression may be allowed, the skeletons of two le- 
gions. He had not, at first, a sn^cient number of men to fonn the 
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Mgal«r complement of each legion ; stiU, however, he divided what \\^ 
men he had into twenty cohorts, ten for a legion, and these cohorts 
he mibdiyided into maniples and centuries. The cohorts, maniples, 
jmd centories, all wanted at first their regular complement of men, 
and only obtained it gradually as fresh troops aniyed at the 
camp, 

17. Numero hominum, '* With the regular number of men." 
The legion, as has already been remarked in the Notes to the Jugur- 
thine War, contained different numbers of men at different times, 
from 3000 to 6000. In the time of Polybius it was 4200. The 
subject is well discussed by Lipsius, De MilUia Romano, dial, 4. 
£ach legion was .divided into ten cohorts, each cohort into three 
maniples, and each maniple into two centuries. So that there were 
thirty maniples and sixty centuries in a legion, and if there always 
had been 100 men in each century, as its name imports, the legioa 
would have consisted of 6000 men. 

18. Sparo9. " Darts." The form of this weapon is not clearly 
ascertained. Servius (ad Aen. 11, 682) describes it as follows : 

** Tehan ruiticumin modum pedis (r^ad, with R. Stephens, pediy ^ 
recurvum.^* Festus observes, ** Spara panrisnmi generis jaeulOf 
ah eo fuod spargantur dicta,^'' and Nonius, (c. 18, n. 12,) ** Sport 
tela sunt non belHea." 

1. PraeaetUas tudes. ** Stakes pointed at the end." IIJ. 

2. In GaUiamverstts, '* In the direction of Gaul," or, "towards 
Gaul." 

3. Seee lutbiturum. " That he himself would soon have one.*' 
Understand occanonem pugnandL Some editions have magnaa 
copias habiturum. 

4. Cujus. " Of which class of persons." Understand generia^ 
or servitii. Singular relatives are sometimes referred to collective 
antecedents in the plural. Compare Priscian, 17, 20, vol. 2, p. 81, 
ed. Krehl. " Cujtis enim. singulare ad rem retulit (Sallustius) id 
est atjiLs rei servitiorunL" Consult also the excursus of Cortius on 
this passage of Sallust. 

6. Alienum suis ratiombus. ''Inconsistent with his views." 
Catiline, however, had intended origmaUy to have employed the 
services of the slaves. Compare chapters 24 and 46 of this same 
history. 

6. In agrum Pistoriensem, ** Into the territory of Pistoria." 
Consult Geographical Index. 

7. Galliam. Cisalpine Gaul, of course, is meant. 

8. Ex d^ficuUate reruff^ &c. '' Suspecting, from the difficulties 
which encompassed him, that Catiline was meditating those veiy 
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][ 24 P^**^ ^^ which we have made mention above ;" i. e. wae medils- 

ilog an escape into Gaol. 

9. Sub ipns radiciJnu. " At the very foot." — hi Galliam. pnh 
yertmtu Some have inclosed these words within brackets as avwoat' 
ing of a gloss. 

10. Utpote quif &c. " Inasmuch as he." 

11. ExpedUut. Some editions place a comma after aepaarihus, 
and another after expedUus, which then may signify '* nnencnmber- 
•d by baggage." We have given, however, the reading of Cortins, 
which may be rendered as follows : *< encountering fewer obstacles 
to his progress along a more level country:" fewer obstacles, 
namely, than Catiline did in his passage across the mountains. 
Others prefer placing a comma after tuqtuoribuSf and readiag a> 
peditos in fugam sepieretur. They make expediios tn/u^om equiv- 
alent to nne impeditnentU fitgiente*. 

12. MorUibus atqtu copiis. The forces of Antonius, in Etraiia, 
pressed Catiline in the rear, while Metellus stood ready in Gaul, at 
the foot of the Apennines, to intercept the enemy as they fled. 
Compare the words of Catiline in the following chapter : ** Exerciha 
Jiostium duoy tutus ab urbe, alter a Gallia^ obttant** 

13. Praesidn. " Relief," or " succour." 

14. MnrUnu. "By habit."— Pa^crc. "To display itself."— 
Timor ammi. For the simple tknor. — Auribus obfieit. " Obstmcts 
the avenues of hearing." 

lie 1. Caussam consUU. " The grounds ofthis my final resolve." 
8. Quantam eladem. "What disastrous consequences."— 
Quopte modo. " And in what way." 

3. Unus ab urbCf dec. " One on the side of the city, the other 
on that of Gaul." 

4. Si maxume animus ferat. " Even if inclination most strongly 
prompt us to the step." However much we may be inchned so to do. 

6. JUis swpervacaneum est, dec. Equivalent to iUis nee neeesai" 
tatis nee uHlitatis est pro potentia paucorum pugnare. ** They lie 
under no obligation to fight in defence of the power of a Tew." No 
necessity urges them to throw away their lives in support of an 
odious aristocracy ; and, therefore, you will find them the easier to be 
subdued. 

6. Viris. " To those who had the feelings of men." 

7. ReHnquere. Understand haec. " To abandon this career on 
which you have entered." — Pace belbtm mutavit, " Has exchanged 
war for peace." 

8. Quis. For quibus^ 

9. Ea vera dementia est, " This indeed is folly.'* Dementia, 
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Pajfe. 
irtnetly spetking, denotes the absence of judgment, in particular W^ 
cases, whereas amentia implies the total want of reason. 

10. QtU fnaxume timent. The antecedent Hits is elegantly un- 
derstood. 

11. InuUi tmimam amittoHs, *' That ye part not with life nn- 
ttvenged." Supply ne. 

1. Instntctos ordmes. " His troops as they were drawn np." 1 1 g 

2. Pedes. ** On foot.*' The nominative singular. 

3. Pro loeo atque eopiis. " In accordance with the nature of the 
ground, and the extent of his forces." 

4. Narny tUi planitieSt dec. ^* For, as the plain was situate be- 
tween moiihtains on the left, and as there was on the right a craggy 
rock.*' If we read rupef as some editions have it, exisfente is un- 
derstood : if rupeSf it is the nominative to erat understood. The 
meaning, however, is the same in either case. 

5. Reliqua sigruL, dec. " The rest of his forces he stations m 
closer order, as a body of reserve.*' Signa^ which properly denotes 
the standards, is here put by metonymy for the troops themselves. 
Each century, or at least each maniple, had its proper standard and 
standard-bearer. 

6. Ab his centurionesj dec. We have giren lectos with Cortius 
and others. Some editions have dectos^ which may be construed 
as a substantive. The elecHy according to Vegetius, (2, 6,) com- 
posed the first cohort, which took its post by the eagle, and was re- 
garded as the head of the legion, {caput legionis.) The Bipont 
edition reads electos. 

7. Evoeatos. The evocatiy as has already been remarked in the 
notes to Jugurtha, were veterans who had served out their time, 
but had been prevailed upon to follow the standard of a commander 
whom they approved. They were exempted from the drudgery of 
military service. 

8. FaesuUiTium quendam, *^ A certain inhabitant of Faesulae." 
Plutarch calls him Furius. — Curare, ** To take command." Curare 
appears to be the proper word on such occasions. Compare Jug. 
67, '* Legatis imperat ubi quisque curaret." 

9. lAbcrtis et eotonis. By the liberti are meant his own freed- 
men : for if freedmen in general had been meant, Sallust would 
have used libertinis instead of libertis. By cdoni are meant Sylla*8 
veterans, who had been settled in the military colonies. 

10. Propter aquilamf dec. Each Roman legion had for its chief 
standard an eagle of gold or silver, with expanded wings, on the 
top of a spear, sometimes holding a thunderbolt in its claims, witti 
the ligare of a small chapel above it. Consult Rasehe, Lex Rei 

37 
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rage* 

WQ Atfrnnt. toI. 1, p. 096. Proliably the same eagle is meant in tbe 
text of which Cicero speaks, (1| tn Cat. 9,) " cut donu (CatHinae) 
»acrarium tceUrvm conaHtutum fuit." 

11. Bello Cimbrieo, Consult Geographical Index, nnder tbe 
article Cintbru , 

12. Pedibus aeger, Dio Cassms informs ns that Antonios 
feigned illness on the day of battle, fearful of encountering the re- 
proa^ches of Catiline in case the latter should meet him in the fight. 
CatUine, according to the same authonty, preferred coming to an 
engagement with the forces of Antonius rather than with those of 

' Metellus, although the former commander had the larger army of the 
two, because he hoped that Antonius would purposely mismanage 
matters during the fight. Dio. Cats. 37, 39, toI. 1, p. 136, ed. 
Reimar. 

13. TumulH. A war in Italy, or against the Gauls, was called 
tumuUtUy a much stronger term than bellum. 

14. Ipse. Some commentators condemn the use of tiffin this^ 
and ille in the preceding clause, with reference to the same person. 
The explanation, however, is an easy one: Antonius exercitum 
Petreio permittit. Ille PetreiuSy dec., (" that officer ;'') and again, 
Petreius suum cuiqiu cohorti locum assignat. Ipse eqtut circumiens, 
(** riding around in person.") 

16. Inermos. Jnermus and inermis are indiscnmmatety used. 

16. Cemere. Used here for decemere : the simple yerb for the 
compound. — Homo militaris. Used, Kar* liox^vt for " homo rei 
militaris peritissimuSt" " a man of great military experience." 

17. TrUmwus. " Tribune." The miliury tribunes of the Ro- 
mans nearly corresponded to the colonels oi modem times. There 
were six in each legion, who conmianded under the consul. 

18. Praefectus. " Prefect." When the term prae/ectus stands 
alone, as in the present instance, it denotes a commander of the 
allies. The praefecti among the allies, were of tbe same rank 
with the iribum among the Roman forces. Tbe officers of the 
allies were for the most part Romans, chosen by the consul or 
senate. 

19. Tula. The Romans used only wmd-instruments of music 
in the army. The tuba was straight, like our trumpet ; the lituus, 
or clarion, was bent a little at the end, like the augiur's staff, 
{lituus) whence the name. The tuJ>a was used as a signal for the 
foot, the lituus for the horse. Compare Lipsius, de Militia RomoMj 
dial. 10. 

20. Ferentariis. The light-armed troops, beside other appella- 
tions, were styled /srm^ant, because they carried what they threw. 
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Pige. 

21. Pila omUtunt. " They throw aside their javelins." — Vete- WQ 
ratu. Belonging to the Roman anny. — Eli. Referring to the fol- 
lowers of Catiline. 

22. Interea Catilina, 6cc. The student will observe the animated 
air which the succession of infinitives imparts to this sentence, until 
the mind of the reader is allowed to repose itself on the finite form 
at its close, exsequebatur. 

1. Cohortem praetoriam. Among the Romans, the general J J "7 
was usually attended by a select band, called cohors Praetoria. It 

was first instituted by Scipio Afiricanus, according to Festus, but \ 
something similar was used long before that time, as appears from 
Livy, 2, 20. This differs essentially from the praetorian cohort in 
the history of the empire. 

2. In primis. ** Among the first," not, as some render it, 
'^ among the foremost." The expression must be referred to caduntf 
not to pugnantes. It would have been very scanty praise to have 
said of them, that they fell fighting " among the foremost," or ** in 
the foremost ranks ;" for how could they, as commanders, have done 
otherwise 7 Besides, if such had been the meaning of the historian, 
he would have preferred to express it by inter primes. 

3. PauUo diversvus. " In a somewhat more scattered manner." 

4. Civit ingenuus. **Yiee citizen." Ingenutu, among the 
Romans, denoted a person born of parents who had always been 
free." 

5. Ita. "So little." 

6. LaetiHOf moeror, 6lc. LaetiHa properly denotes a transport 
of joy, or joy expressed strongly by the actions of the individual. 
Gaudium, on the contrary, indicates the calm and rational emotion 
of joy. So moeror denotes sorrow accompanied by tears, iuctut 
more of mtemal grief. 



We have now reached the close of this eventful narrative, and hare 
traced the progress of a conspiracy which, though arrested in its earlier 
stages, yet proved one of those violent shocks that hastened the fall of 
the Roman state. It may not be amiss, before concluding, to mention 
a few particulars which are passed over in silence by the historian. 
From Dio Cassius, Lib. 37, c. 40 and 41, we learn, that Antonius, after 
the battle, sent the head of Catiline to Rome, in order to quiet all ap- 
prehension on the part of the inhabitants ; and that he himself was 
honoured with the title of ImpertUor, although he had taken no active part 
in the fi^t, and although the namber of slain (3000) was less than 
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that for which this title was usually awarded, (5000.) A public thanks- 
giving was also decre«d, and the garb of mourning, which the citizens 
had assumed when the d)n8piracy broke out, was again laid aside. The 
accomplices of Catiline, who had either not been present in the battle, 
or had escaped from the field, spread themselves over Italy, but were 
in part taken and executed. One of the number, Lucius Vettiusy 
turned informer against the rest : but he accused so many as to excite 
the suspicion of the senate, who ordered him, not to commit to writing 
the names of tlx>se against whom he informed, but to mention them at 
once by word of mouth. This confiised and alarmed him, and but few 
were subsequently accused. The names of those whom he had impli- 
cated having been concealed from the people at large, great confusion 
and alarm consequently prevailed. To quiet this general feeling of in- 
security, the senate, resolved to publish the names in question, which 
was accordingly done. Some of the accused stood trial and were con- 
demned ; others abandoned their sureties and fled. 
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Aborigines. A name giTen by the Roman writers to the primitiTe 
race of the Latins. According to Cato, they dwelt originaUy about 
mount Velino, in Italy, and the lake of CdanOy (Fucinus,) as far as Car- 
ceoli, and towards Reate ; but were driven onward by the Sabines, who 
came from Aquila. {Dion. Hal. 2, 49.) On leaving this vicinity, they 
came down the Anio, and expelled the Siculi from the neighbourhood 
of Tibur, AntemnaB, Crustumerium, and Aricia. Sallust represents them 
as a savace race, living in hordes, without any civilization, and ignorant 
of agriculture. This, however, does not agree with the traces of their 
tovms in the Apennines. The Aborigines revered Janus and Saturn ; 
the latter of whom, according to some authorities, taught them hut* 
bandry, and induced them to choose settled habitations. From thLs 
ancient race, blended with a remnant of the Siculi, came the later Latin 
nation. (Compare Niebukr, Rom, Hist., vol. i., p. 62. Cambridge 
Trarul) . . . . . . . . . p. 82. 

Aboyptus. An extensive country of Africa, consisting of the long 
and narrow valley which follows the course of the Nile, from Syene 
{Assooan) to Cairo, together with the Delta, or triansrular region, spread- 
ing from this point, to the Mediterranean sea. SaSust and Pomponius 
Mela (1,8) consider it as a part of Asia, making Africa end at the 
Catabathmus. Other ancient writers give the Nile as forming the divi- 
ding line between Asia and Africa ; and, of course, make Egypt belong 
half to the former continent and half to the latter. . . p. 14. 

Aethiopbs. a race, according to Sallust, occupying the central parts 
of Africa, from east to west. The early Greeks meant by Aethiopcs all 
races of a dark complexion {aWw, uro, and cSt//, vultus,) and called their 
country Aethiopia, wherever situated. Hence, Homer speaks of the 
Eastern and Western Aethiopians, meaning by the former the Arabians, 
Indi, &c., and by the latter the natives of central Africa. Aethiopia, 
according to the more definite account of Herodotus, includes the coun- 
tries above Egypt, the present Nubia and Abyssinia ; and it is in some- 
what the same sense that the term is now employed, when we speak of 
Aethiopia as the parent of Egyptian civiliaftion. . . p.l4 . 

Africa. Called by the Greeks Libya ; and commonly regarded by 
the ancients as forming the third division of the world. Some, however, 
of the geographers of antic^uity considered the world as composed of four 
parts, Buroj^f Atia, Afnca, and Egypt; and others again of only two, 
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Europe and AsiOf including Africa, in Europe. In general, Africa wot 
reckoned a third part. The name was first applied by the Romans to 
the immediate territories of Carthage. Hence, we find, on the coast of 
the Mediterranean, Africa Propria, corresponding to the modem country 
of Tunis. On the east, Africa is bounded by the isthmus of Suez, and 
the Sinus Arabicus, or Red sea ; on the north by the MedUerraTiean, 
called by the Romans Mare Nostrum ; on the west by the Atlantic ; and 
on the south by the Indian ocean. It is extremely doubtful whether the 
ancients were acquainted with the circumnavigation of Afiica. Hero- 
dotus informs us, that it was accomplished by Phenician mariners, sent 
out by the orders of Necho, king of Egypt. . . p. 12, 13, 14 

Apricum Marb. Another name for that part of the Mediterranean 
which washes the shores of Africa. Mela (1, 14) calls it lAbycum 
Mare. According to other authorities, however, the lAhycum Pelagus 
was between Africa and the coast of Crete. . . . p. 13. 

Allobroobs. a people of Gaul, between the Isara, or Tsere, and 
the Rhodanus, or Rhone, in the countjy answering to Dauphini, Pied- 
monti and Savoy. Their chief city was Vienna, now Vienne, on the left 
bank of the Rhodanus, thirteen miles below Lugdunum, or Lyons. They 
were finally reduced beneath the Roman sway by Fabius Mazimus, who 
hence was honoured with the surname of Allobrogicus. Their name is 
said to mean " Highlanders," from Al, " high," and Broga, " land." 
(Thierry, Hist, des GauLois, vol. ii., p. 168, seqq. — Adelung, Mithri- 
iates, vol. ii., p. 60.) . . ... p. 99, 100, lOt. 

Apulia. A country of Magna Graecia, lying along the coast of the 
Hadriatic. The name Apulia was unknown to the Greeks, who gave the 
country the appellation of lapygia. It must be remarked, however, that 
the term lapygia was confined at first to that peninsula, to which the name 
Messapia was sometimes applied ; but we find, at a later poriod, that 
Polybius fives to lapygia the same extension which the Roman geogra- 

5 hers and historians assign to ApuUa. The modem name of Apuha is 
^uglia. The country now supports more sheep than men. {Cramer* s 
Aficient Italy, vol. ii., p. 264, segq.) ... p. 93, 94. 100. 
Armbnii. The inhabitants of Armenia, a region of Asia, which was 
divided into Armenia Major and Minor. The firat of these answers to 
the modem Turcomania, and is still sometimes called Armenia, lying 
south of mount Caucasus, and comprehending the Turkish pachalics of 
Erze-Roum, Kars, and Van, and also the Persian province Iran, or 
Ervoan. It was separated from Am!ienia Minor by the river Euphrates. 
Armenia Minor was, properly speaking, a part of Cappadocia. It is 
now called Aladvlia, or Pegian. Armenia Major is a rough, mountain- 
ous country, which has Caucasus for its northern boundary, and in the 
centre is traversed by branches of mount Taurus, to which belongs 
mount Ararat. Here the rivers Euphrates, Tigris, and Cyms, cr Kur, 
take their rise. The climate is rather cold than warm ; the soil in 
general moderately fertile, and better fitted for grazing than for agricul- 
ture. The mountains are rich in iron and in copper. , . p. 13. 
Arpinum. a small town of Latium, southeast of Rome, still known 
by the name of Arvino. It was famous for having been the birth- 
iJace of Marius, and Cicero. It originally belonged to the Volsci, but 
was taken by tiie Samnites, from whom it was again wrested by the 
JUnnaas. • ' . • •••..• p. 43. 
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AmBCTiNUS Aoss. The temtory of Airetinm, a city of Etnma, 
north of Gortona, and near the Amus, or Amo. Its modem name is 
Arexzo, Airetium was a place of considerable celebrity, and generally 
conaidered as one of the pnncipal states of Etraria. It was much cele- 
brated for iU terra cotta vases. {Plin. H. N. 35, 12.) p. 97. 

Asia. One of the divisions of the ancient world. {Vid. Africa.) 
The name of Asia was apphed by Homer, Herodotus, and Euripides, to 
a district of Lydia, watered by the Cayster. As their geographical 
knowledge of the continent increased, the Greeks extended me term 
gradually to the whole of Asia Minor, and eventually to the other ex- 
tensive countries of the East. 'When the Roman writers refer to Asia 
speciaUy, they mean the Roman province in Asia Minor. • p. 13, 85. 

B. 

BalbIrss. a name anciently given to the islands of Majorca and 
Minorca. The word is derived from the Greek /9aAA«iy, " to throw,'' 
or '* strike,*' from the expertness of the inhabitants in the use of the 
sling. The Romans obtained some of their best slingeis from these 
islands. In Majorca is Palma, which still retains its ancient name. In 
Minorca is Portus Magonis, now Port Mahon. p. 72. 

BkOTTn. A people of Magna Graecia, below Lucania. They were 
a pastoral race, and, according to some of the ancient writers, were called 
Bmttii by the Romans, from their cowardice in submitting to Hannibal 
during the second Punic war. A much better etymology, however, is 
given by Strabo, who informs us, that they were called Bruttii from the 
circumstance of their being revolted slaves ; Bpcrrlov; yhp KoXn^t dvocri" 
raty says Strabo, speaking of the Lucanians. This appellation the in- 
surgents are supposed to have accepted as* a term of defiance. The 
Bruttii flocked eagerly to the victorious standard of Hannibal, and sub- 
sequently enabled that commander to maintain his ground in this quarter 
of Italy, when all hope of final success seemed to be extinguished. 
Hence they were reduced by the Romans to the most abject state of 
dependance, after the departure of the Carthaginian general and the 
victory at Zama. They were pronounced incapable of being employed 
in a military capacity, and their services were confined to the menial 
offices of couriers and letter-carriers. {Cramer's Ancient Itahfy vol. ii., 
p. 386.) p. 100. 

C. 

Cambbtbic. a native of Gamerinum. This place was a Roman 
colony, on the borders of Picenum, but lying in Umbria. It was probably 
not the same with the Camerte.of Strabo, as some suppose. {Cramer* 9 
Ancient Italy^ vol. i., p. 274.) Barbie du Bocage is of opinion, that 
Gamerinum was founded by the inhabitants of Camerte, after the latter 
city had been destroyed by Sylla for favouring the party of Marios. 
(Consult the French Strabo, vol. ii., p. 60.) , p. 93. 

Campania. A very fertile district of Italy, below Latium, of which 
Capua was the chief city. The natural advantages of Campania, its 

genial climate, and fertile soil, so rich in various productions, are % 
iTourite theme with the Latin writers. 
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Capsa. a city of Africa, in the district of B3rzacium, north of the 
Palus Tritonis, and surrounded by vast deserts. Here Ju^urtha kept 
his treasures. It was surprised aud burnt bj Marius. As^ nowever, a 
place which affords fresh water in the midst of a desert is too important 
a site to remain long unoccupied, we find the city subsequently rebuilt, 
and Uie inhabitants mentioned by Pliny {H. N. 5. 4) under the name 
of Capsitani. Ptolemy speaks of Capsa as a city in his days, occupied 
most probably by Romans, and forming a kind of frontier place. The 
origin which Sallust ascribes to Capsa, its having been founded, namely, 
by the Lybian Hercules, assimilates it to the cities of Egypt, and points 
to a sacerdotal colony. Even its other name, Hccatompylos, reminds 
us of Egyptian Thebes and its hundred gates. {Ma7inertf Geogr., vol. z., 
part 2, p. 346 . p. 60, 62, 66f 

Capua. The capital of Campania in Italy, a rich ^d flourishing city 
until ruined by the Romans. Capua was originally called VultumuSy 
which name was changed by the Tyrrheni, after they became masters 
of the place, to Capua. This latter appellation was derived from their 
leader Capys, who, according to Festus, was so called from his feet 
being deformed and turned inward. Capua opened its gates to Hanni- 
bal after the battle of Cannae, and the luxury of the city proved highly 
injurious to the martial spirit of his troops. ASUat the retreat of the 
Carthaginian general, this place surrendered at discretion to the Romans, 
who butchered the senators, condemned the nobles to perpetual impris- 
onment, and sold the inhabitants as slaves. Although colonies were 
afterwards sent to inhabit this city, it never regained its former magnifi- 
cence. Genseric, the Vandal, in a later age, put the people to the 
sword, and burnt the city. Narses, in the reign of Justinian, perceiving 
the advantages of its situation, rebuilt Capua about the middle of the 
sixth century. It was destroyed, however, by the Saracens, A. D. 341. 
Modem Capua occupies thie site, not of the ancient city, but of Casili- 
num, on the Vultumus, 19 stadia distant ; the inhabitants having been 
transferred to the latter place by the bishop Landulpus and the Lombard 
count Lando. The village of St. Maria marks the true site of the 
ancient place. {Mannert, Geogr. vol. ix, part 1, p. 771.) . p. 94. 

Carthago. A celebrated commercial city of Africa, the rival, for a 
long period, of the Roman power. It was founded by a colony from 
Tyre, accdrding to the common account, B. C. .878. Some, however, 
suppose that the city was more than once founded, and rebuilt or en- 
larged, and in this way they seek to remove the difficulty occasioned by 
the conflicting accounts respecting the foundation of this city, by refer* 
ring them to different epochs. {Heyne, Excurs. 1. ad Aen, A.) In 
this point, of view, the third founding of Carthage will be assigned to 
Bido. The Greeks called Carthage Kap^^ti^oty, and the inhabitants 
'K'ip'X^i6vioi. The name of the city in Punic was Carthadaf or Carthor- 
Hadatkf i. e. the " New City, ''in contra-distinction, perhaps, to the old 
or parent ciW of Tyre ; unless, perhaps, the term refer rather to the 
renovation of*^ an earlier city by the arrival of a new colony, which will 
agre^ with the theory of the several foundings of Carthage. Carthage 
was situated on a peninsula, in the recess of a spacious bay, formed by 
the promontory Hermaeum (cape Bon) on the east, and that of Apollo 
(cape Zibb) on the west. The river Bagradas flows into the bay be« 
Iween the remains of Utica and the peninsula ; and| being an inundatiog 
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nrer, has doubtless caused many changes in the bay. The circumfer* 
ence of the site of Carthage was twenty-three mil6», and when it was 
set ou fire by the Romans, at the close of the third Punic war, it burnt 
incessantly for seventeen days. It is unnecessary here to enter very 
fiilly into the history of this powerful city. The wars waged between 
it and the Romans were denoniinated the Punic, and were three in 
number. The first Punic war continued twenty-three years, and was 
terminated by the defeat of the Carthaginians off the Aegades Insulse. 
The second lasted about seventeen years, during nearly sixteen of which 
Hannibal was in Italy. It was ended by the battle of Zama. The third 
was nothing more than the capture and destruction of Carthage. Julius 
Caesar planted a small colony on the ruins of Carthage. Augustus sent 
9,000 men thither, and built a city at a small distance from the spot on 
>vhich the ancient place had stood, thus avoiding the ill effects of the 
imprecations, which had been pronounced by the Romans, according to 
custom, at ihe time of its destruction, against those who should rebuild 
it. This later Carthage was taken by Genseric, A. D. 439, and it was 
for more than a century the seat of the Vandal power in Africa. It was 
at last destroyed by the Saracens, during the Caliphate of Abdel Melek, 
towards the end of the seventh century, and few traces of it now re- 
main. ' p. 14, 29, 52, 83. 

Catabathhos. a sloping tract of land, whence its name, (Kara- 
padjidSf ** a descent,") separating Cyrenaica from Egypt, according to 
Pliny. Sallust makes it the boundary between Egypt and Africa. ( Viui. 
Aegyptus.) It was commonly called Catabathmus Magnus, to distin- 
guish it from a similar declivity of less extent farther to the east, along 
uie same coast, but within ^e territory of Egypt. The modem name 
of the CAtAh^ihrnna Msigaas is Akabet-ossolom. . . p. 13, 14. 

CiMBRi. A German nation, supposed to have been descended from 
the Asiatic Cimmerians, and occupying what was called Chersonesus 
Cimbrica, now Jutland^ forming part of the kingdom of Denmark. 
About 113 B. C., the Cimbri, leaving their territories, which were both 
narrow and barren, and being joined by the Teutones, or rather by several 
German nations, under this general name, moved through the intervening 
countries, entered and overran Gaul, and 4efeated four Roman armies 
in succession. Marius, at last, in his second consulship, was chosen to 
carry on the war. He met the Teutones at Aquae Sextiae, in Gaul, and, 
after a bloody engagement, left 20,000 of the enemy dead on the field 
of ttle, and took 90,000 prisoners. The Cimbri, who had formed 
another army, had already penetrated into Italy, where they were met at 
the river Athesis by Marius and his colleague Catulus, a year after. An 
engagement ensued, and, if vve believe me ancient accounts, 140,000 
were slain. Those who escaped the sword of Marius settled in that 
part of the Alps called SetU Commune^ where their descendants still 
retain the Teutonic language, and a traditional account of their origin. 
They keep themselves quite separate from the surrounding states, by 
which means they have preserved the language of their ancestors, in a 
great de^ee, uncorrupted. The late kin^ of Denmark visited these 
Alpine Cimbrians, and readily conversed with them, when both parties, 
speaking their native languages, understood each other. 

CiBTA. A city of Numi£a, about forty-ei^ht miles from the sea, on 
ft branch of the river Ampsagas. It was intended as the royal residence, 
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•zid being, in foct, the onlj citf originany in that part of the eocntrf, 
and erected by Carthaginian workmen, it hence took the Punic name of 
Cartha, or, '* Uie city.'* It waa the residence of Syphaz, Maainiasa, and 
the other rulers of the Und. At a later period, Juhua Caesar gave it to 
a certain Sittius, who aided him with his followera against Bcipio and 
Juba. The place now changed its name to Sittianorum CdUmia. In 
the time of the emperor Constantino, having suffered much on account 
of its fidelity to that prince, the latter repaired and embellished it, and 
gave it the name of Comtantina. Thia name remains with a alight 
variation to the present day, and the small city, built upon the ruins of 
the ancient capital is still called Coaanima. ... p. 16. 

Creta. a large island in the Mediterranean, now Candia, said to 
have had, in early times, a hundred cities. Q. Metellus received the 
surname of Creticus, from his having brought the war in this island to a 
close. 

CrotOna, or Croto, now Cotrone^ a powerful city of Magna Graecia, 
in the territory of the Bmttii, on the coast of the Smus Tarentinus. It 
was distinguished for its attachment to the doctrines of the Pythagorean 
sect, and the consequent purity and morality of its inhabitants. Luxuiy, 
and the love of pleasure, however, came in at last^ and destroyed all the 
0ood effects which had emanated from the school of Pythagoras. Until 
ttiis change took place, the Crotoniats were remarkable for their hardi- 
hood anil vigour, and had conquered and destroyed the wealthy and 
effeminate city of Sybaris. As a proof, indeed, of the robust frames of 
its inhabitants, and their skill in athletic exercises, it was commonly 
said, that the last wrestler of Crotona was the first of the other Greeks. 
When, however, the change took place in their own morals, they degen- 
erated to such a degree, that, being engaged in hostilities with the 
Locrians, an army of 130,000 Crotoniats was routed by 10,000 of the 
enemy on the banks of the Sagra. After this, it gradually declined in 
importance, until the inhabitants, unable to hold out against Hannibal, 
retired to Locri, when the Romans established a colony in it. Pliny 
merely calls it an Oppidum. . . ... p. 101. 

CvRtNE. A city of Africa, the capital of Cyrenaica, near the coast 
of the Mediterranean. It was founded by Battus, who led thither a 
colony of Dorians from the island of Thera. In the inmiediate neigh- 
bourhood of the settlement was a copious spring of excellent water, 
which the new comers are said to have called the fountain of ApoUo, 
and to have converted the native i^pellation for the same into the Greek 
Kvpriy from which arose the name Cjrrene, {Kvpiivnj Doricij Kvpdva.) 
Cyrene became, in process of time, a powerful city, under an independent 
line of princes, until Ptolemy Apion, the last monarch, bequeathed the 
capital, together with all the territory of Cyrenaica to the Roman people. 
The silphium, a species of laserpitium, or assafoetida, formed a ereat article 
of trade in Cyrenaica. The capital stood a little inland, and had Apol- 
lonia, now Marza SusOj for its port. The modem name of Cyrene is 
Curin p. 14. 

D. 

BuRfus. A river of Spain, now the Dauro, rising in the chain of 
Hons Idabeda, and near the sources of which ftood the ancient cit? of 
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Nnmontis, It empdef into the AUantict after a course of neaily 300 
mites, but is navigable only seventy miles from its mouth, on accoont 
of its rapid current. At the mouth of the Durius stood Portus Calles, 
now Oporto, from a corruption of which arose, the modem name of 
Portitgal. The classical appellation for Portugal, however, is Im" 
tUama. 



K 

EtburIa. a district of Italy, lying north and west of the Tiber. 
The origin of the Etrurian nation is unknown, although many, without 
any very strong reasons for the opinion, regard them as having been a 
Celtic race. Their civilization came in with the Tyrrheni, who appear 
to have been identical with the Pelasgi. The statement of Heroaotus, 
that the T3^rheni, or Etrurians, were of Lydian origin, appears to refer 
merely to a Pelasgic emigration. The Etrurians excelled in the know- 
ledge of augury, and in me worship of the gods. In these respects the 
Romans seem to have done little more than adopt the ceremonies and 
institutions of their neighbours, who were for a long period their de- 
termined and powerful enemies. After long continuea war and much 
carnage, the Romans obtained a complete victory over them, and com- 
pelled them to submit to such conditions as they chose to dictate. The 
Etrurians were divided into twelve states, of which each adopted that 
form of government which seemed most agreeable, though the leading 
feature in all was aristocratic. The want of a common bond of union 
contributed veiy materially to their final subjugation by the Romans. 
Etruria corresponds, in a great measure, to uie present Grani Duckif 
of Tuscany. . . ■ « p. 93. 

F. 

FAKs{h.AE. Now Fiesdi, a town of Italy, in Etruria, southeast of 
PiBtoria. Here Catiline raised the standard of rebellion. In modern 
times, it is rather a village than a town. The Goths, when they entered 
Italy, under the consulate of Stilico and Aurelian, A. D. 400, were de- 
feated in the vicinity of this place. . . . . . p. OS 

G. 

GaetOli. The inhabitants of Gaetdia, m Africa. Gaetnlia lay to 
the south of Numidia, and answers in some degree, to the modem Be* 
ledelgerid. The Gaetuli, like the Numidians, excelled in horsemanship, 
and, like them, rode barebacked. J'* ^^* 

Gallia. An extensive country of Europe, lying between the Rhine» 
the Alps, the Mediterranean, the Pyrenees, and the ocean. It was more 
extensive, therefore, to the north and east than modem FroTtee. The 
name Galli, given to the inhabitants by the Roman writers, is the Celtic 
term Gad, Latinised. The Greeks called them KtXrat, and their coun- 
tiy KtXriKii and FaXaria. 

Gallia Citeriob. Called also Gallia Cisalpina, a name ffiven Ir^ the 
Romans to that part of Italy which lay between the Alps and the rivers 
Rubicon and Macra. It was occupied by various Gidlie tribes, which 
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had poured over the Alps into this extensive tract of. conntiy. lAvj 
assigns to these migrations the date of 600 B. C. ; but in all probability 
they were much earlier. 

Gallia Cispadana. Gaul south of the Fadus, or Po ; or, in other 
words, that part of northern Italy which lay between the Po and the 
rivers Rubicon and Macra. The remaining portion between the Po and 
the Alps, was called Grallia Transpadana. 

Gallia Togata. Commonly re^;arded as only another name for 
Gallia Cisalpina, but applying in strictness merely to Gallia Cispadana. 
The name has reference to ue countiy*s being occupied by individuals 
who enjoyed the rights of Roman citizenship, or, in other words, the 
privilege of wearing the toga. These inhabitants appear to have been 
settled here in colonies after the Gauls were driven out. (Compare 
Marmertf Geogr., vol. z., part 1, p. 133.) 

GAtUA Tbansalpina. Gaul beyond the Alps, or Gaul Proper. 

H. 

Hadbum &TUK. The capital of Byzacium, a district of Africa Propria. 
The place, according to Sallust, was of Phoenician origin, and owed its 
prosperity, in a great measure, to the fertility of the surrounding ooun- 
tiy ; since, although situate near the coast, it does not appear to lutve had 
any harbour. It suffered severely in Caesar*s wars, but was aAerwards 
restored and enlarged by a colony being sent hither in the time of the 
emperors, especially Trajan. The place was destroyed by the Saracens. 
Its site has been niade a matter of mach discussion at the present day. 
B'Anville places it near the modem Susa, in the territory of Tunis. 
Shaw makes it the same with Hamamet. {Marmertf Geogr.f vol. z. 
part 3, p. 244.) , p. 14. 

Hippo. A cit^ of Numidia, in the western part, on a bay near the 
pffomontory of Hippi. It was called Hippo R^us, not only to dis- 
tinguish it from Hippo Zarytus, a town on the coast to the west of Utica, 
but also from its having been one of the royal cities of the Numidian 
monarchs. The place was of Phoenician origin. St. Augustine was 
bishop here. Near the ancient site is a town named Bona, . p. 14. 

HisPANiA. An extensive country, forming a kind of peninsula, m the 
southwestern part of Europe. It was divided into Hispania Citerior 
and Ulierior, Hispania Citerior was also called Tarraconensis, from 
Tairaco (now Tarragona) its capital, and extended from the foot of the 
Pyrenees to the mouSi of the Darius (now Douro) on the Atlantic shore ; 
comprehending all the north of Spain, together with the south, as far as 
a line drawn below Carthago Nova, (now Carthagena,) and continued 
in an oblique direction to the river Durius, passing by Salamantica 
(now Salamanca). Hispania Ulterior was divided into two provinces, 
Baetica, in the south of Spain, between the Anas (now Guadiana) and 
Citerior ; and above it Lusitania, corresponding, in a great measure, to 
modem Portugal. Baetica answera to modem Andaluna, p. 4. 

I. 

ItalIa. Of this well-known region, it will be sufficient here to give 
merely the main divisions. The peninsula of Italy was anciently divided 
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mto GalHa Cisalpinay in xht north, from the Alps to the nven Rubicon, 
on the upper, and Ma6A, on the lower coast ; Italia Propria, in the 
centre, and Magna Grceeia, in the south. The last of these took its 
name from the Greek colonies settled there, and comprehended the prov- 
inces of Campania, Apulia, Lucania, Messapia, and Bruttium. All 
between Magna Graecia and the riveis Rubicon and Macra, was 
Italia Propria, and under the immediate jurisdiction of the 'senate and 
people. 



Larbs. a town of Africa Propria, west of Zama Regia, and south 
of Sicca Venerea. Its site is supposed to be marked at the present 
day by the modem Larbtus. {Bisehojf und Moller, Worterb. ddr Geogr.j 
p. 682.) . . . ...... p. 61. 

Latiuk. a country of Italy, lying south of Etruria, from which it 
was separated by the river Tiber. In it stood Rome, Alba, Lavinium, 
Tuscuium, Arpinum, Praenesto, dec. The name of Latium was at first 
given to that'portion of Italy onl^, which extends from the mouth of the 
Tiber to the promontory of Circeii ; but subsequently this latter boundary 
was removed to the river Liris, whence arose the distinction of Latium 
Antiquum and Novum. At a still later period, the southern boundary 
of Latium was extended from the Liris to the mouth of the river Yultur- 
nus and the Massic hills. . . . . . . p. 47. 

Leptis. There were two cities of this name in Africa. 1. The first, 
called for distinction sake Leptis Magna, was situate towards the 
greater Syrtis, at the southeast extremity of the district of Tripolis. It 
was founded by the Phoenicians, and ranked next to Carthage and Utica, 
among their maritime cities. Under the Romans, it was signalized, as 
SaUust informs us, by its fidelity and obedience. It was destroyed by 
the Vandals, rebuilt by the emperor Justinian, and finally demolished by 
the Saracens. Lehida now marks the ancient site. 2. The other city 
of Leptis, called also Leptis Parva^ was situate in Africa Propria, in 
the district of BjTzacium, or Emporiae, about ei^teen miles below Ha- 
drumetum, on the coast. It is now Lempta. This city paid a talent 
a day to the Carthaginians as tribute, which will serve to give us some 
idea of its commercial prosperity, and the productiveness of the sur- 
rounding district. The Phoemcians, according to SaUust, were its 
founders. p.l4, 51. 

Libya. The name given by the Greek writers and the Roman poets 
to what was otherwise called Africa. In a more restricted sense, the 
name has been applied to that part of Africa which contained the two 
countries of Cyrenaica and Marmarica, together with a very extensive 
ledon inland, and which was generally styled Libya Interior. . p. 13. 

LiouKBs. The natives of Liguria. This country formed part of 
Cisalpine Gaul, and lay along the shores of the Sinus Ligusticus, or 
gulf of Genoa, between the vsrus on the west, and the Macra on the 
east. The Ligures appear to have been a numerous and powerful people, 
extendinff at an early period along the shores of the Mediterranean, from 
the mouth of ^e Rhodanus to tlut of the Amus, reaching also into the 
interior of Gaul, and the valleys of the maritime Alps. In the days of 
the Roman dominion, however, their limits were contracted as first «bov« 
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Stated. The lignrians were a bold and haidy moantaineer-nce, and 
they were not conquered by the Romans until after many years of war- 
fare. The possession of their country was important, as affording 
thev easiest communication with Qaul and Spain oVer the maritune 
Alps p. 27. 

M. 

Macedonia. A country of Europe, lying to the west of Thrace, and 
north and northeast of Thessaly. It was reduced under the Roman 
sway by Paulus Aemilius, who defeated and took prisoner its last monarch 
Perses, in the memorable battle of Pydna. Before the time of Philip, 
father of Alexander, all the country beyond the river Strymon, and even 
the Macedonian peninsula, from Amphipolis to Thessalonica, belonged 
to Thrace, and Paeonia likewise on the north. But, when enlai^ed 
by conquest, the limits of Macedonia were frc»n the river Nessus in 
Thrace to the Ionian sea, including Paeonia, and lilyria beyond lake 
Lychnitis. As a Roman province, however, Macedonia did not include 
£piru8. .......... p. 25. 

Massilia. a celebrated ci^ony of the Phoceans, on the Mediter- 
ranean coast of Gaul, now MarseiUes. It became at an early period a 
powerful and flourishing city, and was famed for its extensive commerce. 
The most prosperous period in its histcMry would seem to have been the 
interval from the fall of Carthage, with which city it had frequent col- 
lisions, to the conmiencement of the contest between Caesar and Pom- 
pey. This city was always the firm ally of Rome. It suffered severely 
in the civil wars from its attachment to the party of Pompey, being 
compelled to sustain a severe siege, in which its fleet was destroyed, 
and, after surrendering, to pay a heavy exaction. MassiUa became after- 
wards, in the days of Augustus, famous as a seat of science, and the 
rival of Athens. . b p. 96. 

Maubstania. a country of Africa, lying to the west of Numidia^ 
and answering now to the modem Fez and Morocco. It was, properly 
speaking, in the time of Bocchus, bounded by tile river Mulucha, now 
Malvaj on the east, and corresponded nearly to the modem Fez ; but, 
in the time of the emperor Claudius, the western part of Numidia was 
added to this province, under the name of Mauretania Caesariensis, the 
ancient kingdom of Mauretania being now called, for distinction sake, 
Mauretania Tingitana, from its principal city Tingis, or Old Tangier^ 
on the west of the straits. p. 12. 

Medi. The people of Media, in Upper Asia. Their country lay to 
the east of Assyria, and was separated from Armenia on the north by 
the river Araxes. The capital was Ecbatana, now Hammadan. When 
first mentioned in history, the Medes were a brave people. like other 
states, wealth and power rendered them indolent and luxurious, and they 
fell beneath the arms of Cyrus. . . . . p. 13. 

MuLucHA. A river of Afirica, separating Mauretania from Numidia, 
in the time of Bocchus. It is now the Malva. . . p. 15. 

MuTHUL. A river of Numidia, supposed to have been a branch of 
the Bagradas p. Sa 
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N. 

NuMANTiA. A town of Spain, near the sonrces of the river Doriua, 
celebrated for the brave resistance which it made against the Romans 
for the space of fourteen years. It was buflt upon an emirifence of no 
great hemht, between two branches of the Durius, and surrounded by a 
veiy thick wood on three sides. One path alone led down into the 
plain, and this was defended by ditches and palisades. The great length 
of time it withstood the Romans may be easily accounted for by its dif- 
ficult situation, and the circumstance of its circuit being so large, that 
within it were even pastures for cattle. The place was at last reduced 
by Scipio Africanus Minor, the conqueror of Carthage. The Numan- 
tines had withstood an army of 40,000 men with less than one fourth of 
that number, and had not only hitherto held out, but frequently gained 
very considerable advantages over the enemy, and obliged them to ac- 
cede to dishonourable treaties. The remains of Numantia may be still 
seen near Puente de Dan Garray p. 5. 

NuMiDiA. A country of Africa, east of Mauretania, and correspond- 
ing, in a great measure, to the modem Algiers. It was originally 
divided into two petty kingdoms, that of the Massyli to the east, and of 
the Massaesvli to the west, the line of separation between them being 
marked by the Tretum Promontorium, and a part of the river Ampsagas. 
Syphax was monarch of the Ma^saesyli, and Massinissa of the Massyli 
The territory of Syphax was bestowed upon Massinissa by the Romans^ 
after the close of tne second Punic war, and he was allowed to enjoy 
the possession of them until the day of his death. After the termination 
of the Jugurthine contest, the Romans appear to have taken no part 
of the kingdom of Numidia to themselves, but to have distributed it 
among the different surviving branches of the royal line. In the civil 
wars between Caesar and Pompey, Juba, the great grandson of Massinissa, 
had the misfortune to espouse the side of the latter. After the victory of 
Thapsus, therefore, Caesar declared the whole kingdom of Numidia to 
be a Roman territory ; and Sallust, the historian, was sent thither as 
its governor. The western district around Cirta was at the same time 
bestowed upon Sittius in recompense for his services. Augustus be- 
stowed upon Juba, son of the first Juba, his father's former kingdom, 
with some important additions, under the general name of Mauretania. 
And finally, the change introduced by the emperor Claudius, divided the 
whole country from the Ampsagas to the Atlantic into Mauretania Cae* 
sariensis and Tingitana. ( Vid. Mauretania.) 

P. 

PsLiONi. An Italian tribe belonging to the Sabine race, situate to 
ihe east and northeast of the Marsi. Their chief town was Corfinium, 
which was selected by the allies in the social war as the seat of their 
new empire. The country of the Peligni was small in extent, and noted 
for the coldness of its climate. . . . . . p. 72. 

Pbksab. The natives of Persia. In its utmost extent, the kingdom 
of Persia comprehended all the countries between the Indus and Aegean 
•ea, and between the range of, Caucasus and the Indian ocean, the pen* 
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insula of Aralna alone OTcepted. In its more limited acceptation, the 
name Persia, or rather Persis, denoted a particular province of this vast 
empire, bounded on the east by Carmania, on the north by Media, on 
the west by Susiana, aiti on the south by the Persian gulf. This is 
sometimes called the royal province of Persia. It was the seat of the 
lace before they commenced their conquests. * . . p. 13. 

Philemon Arab. Altars erected by the Carthaginians in memory 
of the brothers Phileni. They stood in the innermost bend of the Syrtis 
Maior, and not, as Saliust erroneously. states, (Ju^. 19,) to the west of 
both the Syrtes. The story of the Phileni, as given by the historian, 
wears, to many, a very doubtful appearance, from liie circumstance of- 
Gyrene's being so much nearer to the point in question than Carthage. 
If the distance between these two cities be divided into eight equal 
parts, the Phileni will be found to have travelled six, and the deputies 
firom Cyrene only two, of these parts. The truth, however, ap- 
pears to be, that the territory in dispute between the two powers, lay 
Detween Hesperis on the Cyrenean side, and Leptis Magna on the 
Carthaginian, and that the deputies started actually from these two 
points, not from Carthage and Cyrene. {Mannert. Geogr., vol. x., 
part 2, p. 116.) p. 14, 62. 

Phoenicbs. The people of Phoenicia. Their country extended 
along the coast of Syria, from the river Eleutherus to mount Carmel, a 
distance of about thirty-five ge(^l^)faical miles. The breadth was very 
limited, the ranges of Libanus and Antilibanus forming the utmost bar- 
rier to' the east. The Phoenicians were a branch of that widely-extended 
race, known by the common appellation of Aramean, or Semitic. They 
were remarkable for their extensive commercial connexions, and their 
numerous colonies. They were famed also for their early civilization, 
and their successful cultivatioi^ of manufactures and the arts. p. 14. 

PioENUM. A district of Italy, along the Adriatic, south and south- 
east of Umbria. The inhabitants were of Sabine origin. Their countiy 
was considered as one of the most fertile parts of Italy, and the produce 
of its fruit-trees was particnlaxiy esteemed. ... p. 93. 

PistokIa. a town of Etruria, about twenty Italian miles nortnwest 
of Florentia, on the SteUa^ which falls into the Ombrone, a northern 
branch of the Amus, or Amo. Pliny {H. iV^ 3, 5) calls it Pistorium ; 
but Ptolemy and others give it the appellation of Pistoria. The modem 
name is Pistoia. This place is memorable from having witnessed in 
its vicinity the close of CatiUne's desperate career. The spot on which 
the action was fought is too imperfectly marked by the concise narra- 
tive of Sallust to be now recognised. We may conjecture, however, 
that it was to the north of Pistoia, and near the modem road from that 
place to Modena. {Cramer'^s Ancient Italy, vol. i., p. 177.) p. 114. 

R. 

Rbatb. An old Sabine town, on the river Yelinus, a branch of the 
Nar. Its modem name is Rieti. Reate was only a praefecture in 
Cicero's time. In the days of Suetonius, however, it was a municipium. 
It was famed for its breed of mules. The valley of the Velinus, in 
which this city was situated was to delightfiil, a» to merit the appellation 
of Tempe. 
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Rhboiuk. One of the most celebrated and flomishinff cities of K(agna 
Graecia^ at the extremity of Italy, in the teiiitoiy of the Bruttii. It is 
supposed to have been founded nearly 700 years B. C, by a party of 
Zancleans from Sicily, together with some Chalcidians, from Euboea, 
and Messenians from the Peloponnesus. Its name is supposed to allude 
to the creat catastrophe by which Sicily was broken off in early days 
£rom It^y ('Pi^ytov a /Sifyw|i(, frango.) Some, however, consider the 
name of the place as of Oscan origin. The modem appellation is 
Reggio. p. 20. 

Rhodii. The people of the island of Rhodes. This celebrated island 
lay to the southwest of the coast of Caria, and about forty-three miles 
dwtant from the main land. Rhodes sided with the Roman power, and 
became a yaluable auxiliary to their rising greatness. In return for the 
important services thus rendered, it received from its new friends the 
territories of Lycia and Caria ; but suspicion snd distrust eventually 
arose, the Rhodians were deprived of their possessions in Asia, and, at 
last, in the reign of Vespasian, of their freedom. Rhodes was famed 
for its Colossus, or statue of the sun, the work of Chares, who spent ^ 
twelve years in the execution. An earthquake threw it down after it 
had stood erect for sixty-six years. It remained in ruins for 894 years, 
until A. D. 672, when the Saracens sold it to a Jewish merchant of 
Edessa, who loaded 900 camels with the brass. . p. 106. 

Roma. Of this celebrated city, it will be sufficient here to remark, 
that it stood on the southern bank of the Tiber, below the junction of 
that river and the Anio, and about fifteen miles from the sea. It was 
divided into twenty-four regions or wards, had seven great, and thirteen 
smaller, aqueducts, thirty-seven gates, and six hundred and forty-four 
towers on the widls. Its population, when ereatest, did not proba- 
bly fall much below four millions. The seat of empire was transferred 
to Byzantium, by Constantine, A. D. 328 ; and Rome itself was taken 
by Odoacer, king of the Heruli, A. D. 476, which put an end to the 
empire of the west. 

S. 

Saunites. a people of Italy, whose tehitory, Samnium, lay to the 
east of Campania and the lower extremity of Latium. The Sainoites 
were of Sabine orisin, and famed for their valour, which displayed itself 
in their long conflict with the Roman power. They only ceased to 
exist as a nation after their overthrow by Sylla. . . p. 108. 

Sicca. A city of "Numidia, on the river Bagradas, and at some dis- 
tance from the coast. It was called Sicca Venerea, from a temple of 
Venus which it contained. Bochart and De Brosses derive the name 
of Sicca from the Punic Succoth Benothy (i. e. " tabemacula puellarum,") 
and make Benoth ('^puella") the origin of the word Venug among the 
Romans. According to Shaw, the modem Kaff stands near the site of 
the ancient city. This, however, is doubtful. ... p. 39. 

SiciLiA. A well-known island in the Mediterranean, separatea from 
Italy by the Fretum Siculum, or Straits of Messina. Its triangular 
•hape gave it the appellations of Trinacria and Triquetra, (TpeTs-&KfMu, 
and TfieXs'iSpat.) The promontory nearest Italy was called Pelorum, 
BOW cape Faro, The <me to the south of this was Pachynum, jnfm 
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Pcutsaro; and the xemaining one Lilybaeum, now Boeo. This last, 
howeyer, is in truth not a mountain-promontory, but a low, flat point of 
land, rendered dangerous to vessels by its sand-banks and concealed 
rocks. Sicilia derived its name from the ancient Siculi, who came into 
this island from Latium p. 20. 

SiDONii. The people of Sidon, in Phoenicia. This was the oldest, 
and, until eclipsed by its colony Tyre, the most powerful of the Phoeni- 
cian cities. The inhabitants appear to have acquired at an cariy period 
a pre-eminence in arts, manufactures, and commerce. The modem 
Saide is still a considerable town, but the harbour is nearly choked with 
sand. Sidon was about twenty-four miles north of Tyre. . p. 51. 

SuTHUL. A townof Nomidia, of which Sallust alone makes mention. 
M. Barbie du Bocage suspects that this town is the same with that called 
Sufetala (now Sbaitla) in the Itin. Ant, The name Suthul is said to 
signify *' the town of eagles." p. 27. 

Syrtbs. The Syrtes were two bays or gulfs on the coast of Africa, 
of which the one was called S3nrtis Major, the other Syrtis Minor. The 
latter is now termed the gulf of Cabes, from the ancient city of Tacape, 
which stood at the head of it. It is about forty-five geographical miles 
in breadth, and runs up into the continent about seventy-five miles. It 
is opposite to the islands of Sicily and Malta, and was reckoned the 
more dangerous of the two. This gulf is still an object of apprehension 
to mariners, in. consequence of the variations and uncertainties of the 
tides on a flat and sheivy coast. The Syrtis Major is about one hundred 
and eighty geo^aphical miles between the two capes, and ^lenetrates one 
hundred miles mto the land. The natives call it Syrte-al-Kibberj i. e. 
the Great S)rrtis, and sailors, Sydra, or Seedra. The name Syrtis is 
generally derived from the Greek ovjdw, " to drag," in allusion to the 
agitation of the sand by the force of the tides. (Compare Sallust, 
Jugwrth. c. 78.) It is more than probable, however, that the appella- 
tion is to be deduced from the term Serty which still exists in Arabic as 
the name for a desert tract or region : for the term Syrtis does not ap- 
pear to have been confined to the mere gulfs themselves, but to have 
been extended also to the desert country adjacent, which is still at the 
present day called Sert. (Compare Ritter. aUgem. vergleichende Geogr., 
vol. i., p. 929.) . p. 14, 51, 

T. 

Tana. Now Wad-al-Thainef a river of Africa Propria, in the district 
of Byzacium, falling into the sea to the north of Syrtis Minor. p. 61. 

Tebracina. a city of Latium, called also Anxur, situate on the sea- 
coast, in a northeastern direction from the Circean promontory. Anxur 
was probably its Volscian name. We learn from Horace that this city 
stood on the lofty rock at the foot of which the modem Terracina is 
situate. According to Strabo, it was first called Trachina, a Greek ap- 
pellation, indicative of the ruggedness of its situation. . p. 103. 

Thala. a city of NumidSa, the true position of which is unknown. 
It is generally supposed to have been the same with Telepte, now Fer- 
reafuich. . . . p. 49. 

Thera. An island of the Aegean sea, forming one of the Sporades, 
and situate about seven hundred stadia from the Cretan coast, in a nortb* 
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east direction. The modem name is Scmtonn. This island is supposed 
to hare been of ▼olcanic origin, as, according to some accounts, two 
islands near it rose on a sudden firom the sea. Its earlier name was 
Calliste, in allusion to its beauty p. 14. 

Thirmioa. a town of Numidia, ^ situation of which is unknown. 
Dr. Shaw places it near the coast p. 7. 

Thbacia. a mountainous country, between the Strymon and Euzine 
from west to east, and the chain of mount Haemus and the shores of 
the Aegean and Propontis from north to south. The inhabitants were 
braye, but comparatively unciyilized. The modem name is Rmimilia 
(Roum-ili.) p. 27. 

TisiDiuM. A town of Numidia, supposed by sojne to have been the 
same with what Ptolemy calls Thisica, between the city of Thabraca 
and the river Ba^das. M. Barbie du Bocage, however, suspects it to 
have been identical with Tisdrum, a large city in the district of Empo- 
ria, now EUJem. p. 43 

Tbanspadanus. Vid. Gallia Cispadana. 



U. 

Utica a city of Africa, on the seacoast, southwest of Carthage, 
and separated from its immediate district by the river Bagradas. Utica 
was the earliest, or one of the earliest, colonies planted by Tyre on the 
African coast ; and Bocharf derives the name from the Phoenician AtikCf 
i. e. " ancient.*' The Greek name of the place, 'Irvxri, is perhaps a cor- 
ruption of this. Justin makes Utica more ancient dian Carthage. It 
was more or less dependant, however, on the power of this latter city, 
and hence the disaffection frequently shown by its inhabitants to the Car- 
thaginian cause. Utica rose in importance after the fall of Carthage. 
When, however, Carthage was rebuilt, it again took the second rank. 
Here Cato the younger put an end to his existence, whence the name 
Uticensis given him in history. The remains of Utica are to be seen 
near the modem Porto Fariru^, in the district of Turns, . p. 18 



V. 

Vaoa. Called also Vacca, a city of Africa, west of Carthage, on 
the river Rubricatus, and celebrated among the Numidian trading- 
places for its extensive traffic. D'Anville and Barbie du Bocage re- 
cognise traces of the ancient name in the modem VegjOy or Beioy in 
the district of Tunis. The modem name of the Rubricatus is Vfod-d 
Barber. p. 20 



Z. 

Zama. a city of Africa, called Zama Regia, and lyinff some distance 
to the southwest of Carthage, and to the northwest of Hadrumetum. 
Sallust describes it as a large place, and strongly fortified. It became 
the residence subsequently of Juba, and the deposite for la treasures. 
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Stnbo tpeaks of it as being in his days a mined city ; it probably met 
with this fate during the civil •wars. It appears to have been afterwards 
rebuilt, and to have become the seat of a bishnpric. The modem 
Zmoarin marks the ancient site. There was another Ztima, five days' 
journey west of Carthage, according to Polybius (16, 5). Near this lat- 
ter place was fought the famous battle between the elder Africanua and 
HanmbsL . . p. 39. 
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A. 

Abobioinis. Vtd, Greo^raphical Index. 

Adhbkbal. Son of Miaosa, and grandson of Masinissa, besieged at 
Ciita, and put to death by Jugurtha, after imploring in ?ain the aid of 
Rome, B. C. 112. Gesenius conjectures the origin of this proper 
name, from the Hebrew Addirt (*' great,") and Baal, ('' lord.") Clauduo: 
touches slightly on the history of Adherbal, (16, 409.) 

Abmilius Padllus. Vid. Lepidus. 

Aemilius Soaurus. Vid. Seaurus. 

Albinos. Aulus Postumius, brother of Spurius Postumius Albinns, 
the consul, who obtained by lot Numidia for his proYince, B. C. 113. 
Aulus, and the Roman army entrusted to his care by his brother, were 
entrapped by Jugurtha, and compelled to pass under the yoke. The senate 
refused to ratify the treaty which he made on this occasion with Uie 
Numidian monarch. Liyy {Ep. 64) calls him lieutenant-general, not 
propraetor, the term applied by Sallust 

Albinus. Spurius Postumius, elected consul with M. Minucius Rufus, 
112 B. C; ana who, in the allotment of the provinces, obtained Numi- 
dia, while his colleague got Macedonia. He appears to have been a com- 
mander of very inferior abilities, and was repeatedly foiled and biLSled by 
Jugurtha. Bein^; compelled to return to Rome, to attend the elections, 
he left his anny in charge of his brother Aulus, whom Jugurtha entrapped 
and compelled to pass under the yoke. On returning to Africa, he was 
forced by the wretched state of the troopa to remain inactive. In this 
condition he resigned the army to Metellus, who superseded him in the 
command. 

Annius, Lucius. A tribune of the commons, who made a vkorous 
effort to retain his office, after the expiration of his legal term. He was 
aided in this attempt by one of his colleagues, P. Licinius Lucullus, in 
opposition to the other tribunes ; and the struggles of these two prevented 
the election of the other magistrates during a whole year. 

Annius, Quintus. A man of senatorian rank, who entered into the 
conspiracy of CatiUne. He effected his escape, when some of the ring- 
leaders were apprehended, and appears to have eluded the search of the 
agents of goverunent, and to have gone unpunished. 

Antonius, Caius. A Roman, son of M. Antonius, the orator, and 
hrother of M. Antonius Creticus, the father of the triumvir. He was 
originally in habits of very oreat intimacy with Catiline, and the arrange* 
ment was that these two should stand {qt the consulishipi and, if they 

29 
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succeeded, commence, while in this high office, their plans of rerolntiOD. 
Cicero defeated Uiis scheme, and, beinff elected consiu with Antonius ka 
his colleague, succeeded in detaching Uie latter from the conspiracy, and 
from every other design formed against the state. He effected this de- 
sirable object by yielding to Antonius the rich province of Macedonia, 
which had fallen to his own lot. In the action between the forces of 
Catiline and those of the republic, Antonins took no part, having been 
prevented, according to Sallust, by a complaint in his feet. i)io Cassius, 
nowever, states expressly, that he feigned illness on this occasion, through 
fear of encountering the reproaches of Catiline, in case they should meet 
in the fight. ' After the conspiracy was crushed, Antonius went to his 
province of Macedonia, where he continued for two years, but, on his 
return to Rome, he was brought to trial, and banished, for having been 
guilty of extortion, and having made war beyond the limits of his pro- 
vince, (Tav. Epit. 108.) He was a man o( very dissolute habits, and 
before he obtained the consulship had been expelled by the censors from 
the senate for immoral conduct. 

AsPAR. A Numidian, sent to the court of Bocchus by Jugurtba, to 
obtain secret information respecting the intentions of the Mauretanian 
king with respect to himself and the Roman people. He was outwitted 
by Bocchus and Sylla, and the immediate consequence was the capture 
of Jugurtha. 

AuRELiA Orbstilla. A female of great beauty, but very cormpt prin- 
ciples. Catiline offered her his hand m marriage, which she reAised to 
accept, because he had a son by a former marriage, arrived at man's 
estate. To remove this obstacle Catiline put his son to death by ad- 
ministering poison. (Compare Vol. Max. 9, 1.) 

AuTRONXus, P. A Roman of senatorian rank, who became consul 
elect, but afterwards lost the consulship on a charge of bribery. Th« 
consequent disgrace in which this involved him led him very probably to 
join the party of Catiline. After the overthrow oi that party he succeeded 
m making his escape. 

B. 

Babbius, C. a tribune of the commons, on whom Ju|;Qriha prevailed^ 
by dint of bribery, to espouse his cause, and interpose his veto, when the 
Numidian prince was summoned before the Roman people. 

Bellibnus, L. The Roman praetor at Utica, whom Marias summoned 
to attend a council at Cirta, towards the end of the Jugurthine war. 
According to some he was the maternal nncle of Catihne. 

Bestia, L. Calpumius. A Roman nobleman, who held the consulship 
with Scipio Nasica, B. C. 113. It fell to his lot to carry on the war in 
Numidia against Ju^rtha, where, however, he acquired no lame, but 
was led by his avaricious feelings to receive a heavy bribe, and conclude 
a disadvantageous and dishonourable peace with Jusurtha. He was 
condemned under the Mamilian law, and died in exile. Besides the 
charges brought aeainst him by Sallust, Pliny the elder mentions that 
M. CaeciUus brou^t him to trial for poisoning at least two of his wives 
by wolfsbane. 

Bocchus. Kii^ of Mauretania, who betrayed Jugurtha into Ae bands 
of the Romans. He obtained as the reward of his treachery the weeteni 
put of Numidia. 
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- BoKiLOiS. An officer in the aimy of Jngartha, to whom he entrasted 
secret «nd important business. H^e conspired along with Nabdalsa 
•gainst his master, but the plot was discovered and he lost his life. 

Brutus, D. Junius. The husband of Sempronia. His residence was 
near the forum, and into it Umbrenus took the ambassadors of the AUo- 
liroges, and discovered to them the conspiracy of Catiline. From 
Sallust's mentioning that the meeting was held in his house when Brutus 
was from home, the presumption is that he had no knowledge of the 
con^iiacy ; although his wife Sempronia was an accomplice. 

C. 

Gaesab, C. Julius. Son of Gains Gaesar, and Aurelia the daughter of 
Cotta. He was bom in the sixth consulship of Marius, B. C. 99. When 
only in his seventeenth year, he obtained the office of Flamen Dialis or 
Hi^-priest of Jupiter. His marriage with Cornelia, the daughter of Ginna, 
excited against him the hatred of Sylla, whose suspicion he liad previously 
incurred from his aunt Julia's being the wife of Marius. He with difficulty 
escaped assassination, and it was only at the intercession of the vestal 
Tirgins, and in consequence of the entreaties of his relations, that Sylla 
«pared his life. The latter, indeed, had the discernment to behold in 
him, even when a' mere youth, the germes of future talent and ambition, 
«nd when he was asked by his friends why he w.as so anxious to put a 
mere boy to death, his answer was, " In that boy, I see many Mariuses." — 
Of the eventful life of this eminent Roman, it will only be necessary here 
to speak so far as it was connected with the conspiracy of Catiline. His 
principal aim, in the accomplishment of his ambitious schemes, was to 
giin the favour of the populace, and weaken the power of the nobility. 
This brought him at once in contact with Catiline, and, in favouring the 
'views of that darii^ conspirator, his object was to destroy by these 
means the liberty of his country, and then to crush the conspirators 
themselves, and make himself master of Rome. The opinion which 
he pave in the senate, with respect to the punishment of Lentulua, 
Cethegus, and the other accomplices of Catiline ; the threatening con- 
duct of the Roman equites, who guarded the temple where the senate 
met, and his being arraigned as an associate in the conspiracy before the 
senate, sufficiently prove both the public opinion and his own guilt. 

Gassius. Vid. I^onginus. 

Gatilina, L. Sergius. A Roman of patrician rank, and the last of 
the ge^is Sergia. • Of his father and grandfather little is known. The 
former would seem to have been in indigent circumstances, from the 
language of Quintus Cicero, {de Pet. Cons. c. 2,) who speaks of Cati- 
line, as having been bom amid the poverty of his father. The great 
grandfather, M. Sergius Silus, or Silo, distinguished himself greatly in 
the second Punic war, and was present in the battles of Ticinus, Trebia, 
Trasymenus, and Cannae. PUny (H. N. 7, 29) speaks of his exploits 
in a very animated strain. — ^The cruelty of Catiline's disposition, his un- 
daunted resolution, and the depravity of his morals, fitted him for acting 
a distinguished part in the turbulent and bloody scenes of the period in 
which he Uved. He embraced the interests of Sylla, in whose army he 
held the office of quaestor. That monster, in his victory, had in Catiline 
wm ftblo eoadjutor, whose heart knew no sympathy, and his lewdness na 
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bounds. H« rejoiced in the carnage and plunder of theinroaenbed, giit- 
ifying at one time his own private resentments, by bringing hit enemies 
to punishment, and executing at another the bloody mandates of the 
dictator himself. Many citizens of noble birth are said to have fallen 
by his hand, and, according to Plutarch, {Vit. Syll. c. 22.^^Vii. Cie* 
G. 10,) he had assassinated his own brother during the civil war, and 
DOW, to screen himself from prosecution, persuad^ Sylla to put him 
down among the proscribed, as a person still alive. He murdered, too, 
with his own hands, his sister's husband, a Roman knight, of a mild and 
peaceable character. One of the most horrid actions, however, of which 
he was guilty, would seem to have been the killing of M. Marius Grati- 
dianus, a near relation of the celebrated Marina. Sylla had put the name 
of this individual on the list of the proscribed, whereupon Catiline en- 
tered the dwelling of the unfortunate man, exhausted upon his person 
all the refinements of cruelty and insult, and having at length put an end 
to his existence, carried his bloody head in triumph through the streets 
of Rome, and brought it to Sylla, as he sat on his tribunal in the foram. 
When this was done, the murderer washed his hands in the lustral water 
at the door of Apollo's temple, which stood in the immediate vicinity.-— 
Catiline was peculiarly dangerous and formidable, as his power of dis- 
simulation enabled him to throw a veil over his vices. Such was his 
art, that, while he was poisoning the minds of the Roman youth, he gained 
the friendship and esteem of the severe Catulus. The remainder of his 
career is detailed in the pages of Sallust, and will not need repetition here. 

Cf TO, M. Porcius, surnamed Uticensis, on account of his having de- 
stroyed himself at Utica, was the great grandson of Cato the Censor. 
His parents died when he was very young, and he was educated under 
the roof of his mother's brother, Livius Drusus. He was austere in his 
morals, a strict follower of the tenets of the Stoic sect ; and so great a 
lover of what was virtuous and right, as to pursue every object of such a 
nature with undeviating steadiness, regardless of the difficulties which 
be might have to encounter, or of the dangers to which be might be ex- 
posed. Cato exerted himself, though in vain, to stem the torrent of 
Roman luxury and corruption, and in his own person he copied the mof 
plicity of earlier days. He often appeared barefooted in public, and 
never travelled but on foot. In whatever office he was employed, he 
adways reformed its abuses, and restored the ancient regulations. To the 
qualities of a virtuous man, and the rectitude of a stem patriot, Cato 
added the intrepidity of a brave soldier and the talents of an able genera?. 
In the affair of the conspiracy, he gave Cicero his constant and vigorous 
support, and it was chiefly tmoueh his efforts, in opposition to those of 
Caesar, that the accomplices of Cait-iline were capitally punished. This 
virtuous Roman put an end to his existence at Utica, after the defeat of 
Juba and Scipio by Caesar, in the battle of Thi^us. 

Catulus, Q. Lutatius. A noble Roman, conspicuous both for 
his love of country and his private virtues. He was the colleague of 
Marius in the consulship when the Cimbri and Teutones came down 
upon the south of Europe, and was engaged with that commander in 
the bloody battle of the Raudii Campi, where the Cimbri were so sig- 
nally defeated by the Romans. We afterwards find him censor wiiui 
Crassus ; and, subsequently to this, opposing Crassus's attempt to maktt 
Egypt tributaxy. Catulus was in politics on the aristocratic sidfl^ sad 
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•f CMBW a wum oppoiient of Julitis Gaenr. He was competitor also 
.with the latter for tM office of pontifez, but unsuccesefol in ois applica- 
tion. At a later petiod he obtained the consulship along with M. 
Aemitiua Lepidusi B. C. 80, and ten years after this he dedicated the 
temple of Jupiter in the capitol, which had been destroyed by fire. The 
character of Catulus stood deaenredly high. A stranger to flattery and 
adulation, he reproved with equal openness the levity of the multitude, 
and the misconduct of the senate. An anecdote is related of him by 
]PIutarch, which proves conclusively the estimation in which he was held. 
When it was pojposed to invest Pompey with extraordinary power, under 
the Manilian law, for the suppression of the pirates, Gatulas opposed the 
etep, and one of his arguments was, that the people ought not to expose 
such a man to so many dangen as he was likely to incur in this new 
command, " for," added he, " what other will you have if you lose him 1" 
With one voice the assembled people exclaimed, ** Youraelf." After a 
long Ufe of honourable usefulness, Catulus was compelled to put an end 
to bis days, by order of the sanguinary Maiius. In order to effect this, 
he shut himself up in a narrow chamber, newly plastered, and suffocated 
himself by the vapour produced bv a large fire. 

CaTHfions, C. Cornelius. A Roman of corrupt morals and turbulent 
character. He filled, at one time, the office of tribune, and was also a 
warm partisan of Sylla, after having originally sided with Marius. Sub- 
sequently, however, losing the influence which he had possessed, he 
joined in the conspiracy of Catiline. Cicero informs us, that in rash- 
ness and daring he surpassed Catiline himself, and almost equalled him 
in strenffth of body, love of arms, and dijppiity of birth. In arranffinc 
the detads of the plot, the conspiratora assigned to Cethesiis the task of 
posting himself at the door of Cicero^s house, and, after ne had forced 
an entrance, of murdering that illustrious Roman. The vigilance of Cicero 
frustrated this desigik Cethegus was apprehended along with Lentulus 
and the rest, and strangled in prison. 

CicEEO, M. TuUius. An eminent and well-known Roman, bom at 
Aipinam, a town cf the Volsci, in Latium, B. C. 107. His father 
although of equestrian rank, had never enjoyed any cumle office, and, 
on that account, Cicero frequently calls himself " a new man," (nomu 
homOf) as having been the first of his family who had raised himself to 
auch a magistracy. After a careful education, in the completion of 
which he travellea over many parts of Greece, Cicero entered on the 
career of office, and it was his peculiar boast, to have obtained each pre- 
ferment in succession in its own proper year, or, in other words, as soon 
as he was eligible to it. Thus, he obtained the quaestorship at thirty- 
one yeara of age, the aedileship at thirty-seven, the praetorahip at forty, 
and the consulship at forty-three. Our limits will compel us to confine 
ouraelves merely to that part of Cicero's history which was connected with 
the conspiracy of Catiline, and only to so much even of this as Sallust 
himself has not touched upon. It was a master stroke of policy on the 
part of Cicero to drive Catiline out of Rome, and force him, as it were, 
into a rebellion before it was ripe, m the hope, that, by carrying out with 
him his accomplices, he would clear the city at once of the whole faction ; 
or, by leaving them behind, without his counsels to guidr them, would 
expose them to sure destruction by their own rashness aud folly. For 
Catiline*! chief truat was not on the open force which ha had pcovided. 

20* 
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far tbe field, bat on the success of his secret machinatioiw tt RoiMi inl 
on making himself master of the city. — ^While the sense of all his im* 

Krtant services was still fresh, Cicero was repaid with the most amplo 
nours. L. Oellius, moreover, who had been consul and censor, said 
in a speech to tbe senate, that the republic owed him a civic crown, 
** for having saved them all from ruin," and Catnlus, in a full house, de- 
clared him " the father of his country," as Cato did likewise from tho 
rostra, with the loud acclamations of the whole people. Party feelings, 
however, eventually gained -the ascendency, and the veiy man who had 
been thus idolized was impeached for putting citizens to death without 
the formality of a trial, and was compelled to yield to the coming storm, 
and retire into vohmtary banishment. The individual most active against 
him was Publius Clodius. The charge against him had reference to the 
summary punishment inflicted by him, in accordance with the orders of 
the senate, on Lentulus, Cethegus, and their associates. Cicero display*, 
ed a great want of firmness in exile, his fortitude deserted him, and lus 
spirits sunk in deep depression. By the exertions of Pompey and the 
efforts of his other friends, aided by the active co-operation of the senate, 
he was finally recalled. The senate decreed their thankd to all the 
cities which had treated with respect tbe illustrious exile, and ordered his 
town and country houses, which Clodius had destroyed, to be rebuilt at 
the public expense. Such multitudes accompanied him from his landing, 
that he says, Italy carried him on her shoulders to Rome, an expression, 
which Plutarch considers actaally short of the truth. 

CiNNA, L. Comeliua. A Roman nobleman of considerable influence 
and personal bravery. He was consul with Cn. Octavius, B. C. 91, but 
was deprived by his colleague of his consular authority, and driven by 
him out of the city, because he had by force procured the enactment of 
several injurious laws. Obtaining possession of the army of Appios 
Claudius, he declared war on the government, and called to his assist- 
ance Marius and other exiles from Africa. Cinna and Marius eventually 
triumphed, Rome opened her gates, and the most cruel excesses were 
committed by the victors. All the leading men of the party of Sylla 
were put to death, and their property confiscated. Cinna and Marius 
then declared themselves consuls, and the latter died on the very first 
day of his entering upon oflice. L. Valenns Flaccus succeeded turn. 
In his third and fourth consulships Cinna had Cn. Papirius Carbo fo» 
his colleague, with whom he made preparations for a war against Sylla, 
who was then engaged in the operations against Mithridates. During 
the fourth consulship of Cinna, Julius Caesar married his daughter Cor- 
nelia. Cinna eventually, after raising a powerful armament against 
Sylla, was killed by his own men, on a rumour of his having put POmpcy, 
then quite a young man, to death. 

CoEPiRius. Q. A native of Terracina, and accomplice in the con- 
spiracy of Catiline. He was preparing to set out for Apulia, to rouse 
and arm the slaves against the state, at the time the conspiracy was dis- 
covered. Having learned that the plot was detected, he fled from Rome, 
before the oflScers sent by the consuls to apprehend him arrived at his 
house, but was afterwards taken and strangled in prison. 

Cornelius, C. A Roman knight, connected with the conspiracy of 
Catiline, who undertook, in conjunction with L. Yaigunteius, to maider 
^' the coDsoly at hia own home. 
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CoANtrioiofl, Q. A Roman, to whose custody Cethegus was com- 
mitted, before ke sufiered punishment. 

Cbassus, M. Licinius. A celebrated Roman, sumamed the " Rich,'' 
on account of his great opulence. At first he was very circumscribed in 
his circumstances, but by educating slaves, and belling thorn (or a hiffh 
price, he soon enriched himself. Crassus distinguished himself in the 
war against Spartacus, by defeating that gladiator and killing 12000 of 
his foUowers. After tins, he was cnosen consul with Pompey, and, after 
the consulship, obtained the office of censor. His supposed participation 
in the conspiracy of Catiline was probably without any foundation in 
truth. What purpose could Crassus, in fact, propose to himself by en* 
lering into a plot to burn a city, in which his own property was so consid- 
■erable t The enmity which arose between Cicero and Crassus, in con- 
sequence of the alleged guilt of the latter, was so bitter, that, according 
to Plutarch, it would have shown itself by some act of yiolence on the 
fiart of Crassus, had not his son Publius, who was very intimate with 
Cicero, prevented him. He even prevailed on his father, eventually, to 
l>ecome reconciled to the orator. Crassus became afterwards a member 
<of the first triumvirate ; and, obtaining Syria for his province, marched 
•against the Parthiaos, by whom he was defeated and slain. 

CuBius, Q. A Roman of good family, whose disgraceful and im- 
moral conduct had caused his expulsion by the censors firom the senate. 
He was connected with the conspiracy, but divulged the secret of such 
• conspiracy's having been formed, to Fulvia, a female of high rank, 
with whom he was intimate. Fulvia communicated the danger which 
threatened the state and the lives of the citizens ; and the ali^m which 
this occasioned caused the election of Cicero to the consulship. Cicero 
subsequenUy prevailed upon Curius, through the means of Fulvia, to 
discover to him all Uie movements of Catilme, and was thus enabled to 
baffle his schemes. In return for these services, rewards were voted 
him from the public funds ; but Caesar, whom Curius had named among 
the conspirators, exerted himself a^inst the fulfilment of the public 
promise, and the rewards were not given. 



JD. 

Dabar. a descendant of Massinissa, who stood high in the favour 
of BocchoB. He was employed by that monarch in the negotiations 
with Sylla, respecting the seizure of Jugurtha. 

Damasippvs. a praetor during the consulship of Papirius Carbo, and 
the younger Marius. As a follower of the Marian party, he indulged in 
many cruel excesses against the opposite faction, and also against such 
as were suspected of favouring it. He assembled the senate under 
the pretence of business, and uen massacred a number of the leading 
noblemen, alleging that they were in the interest of SuUa. (B. C. 84.) 
Sulla, when he gained the ascendency, ordered him to be slain. 

F. 

FiBinr Maximus, Q. An illustrious Roman, the well-known op- 
ponent of Hannibal, styled Cunctator, firom having saved hit country kgr 
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hit wise delaf ana cautious operations in Uie field. He is alluded* to hf 
Sallust in the commencement of the history of the Jugurthine war. 

Fabius Sanoa, Q. a Roman nobleman, who enjoyed the right of 
patronage over the state of the Allobroges, on which account their 
aepaties at Rome disclosed to him the conspiracy of Catiline. He in^- 
mediately communicated the information to Cicero. 

FiouLus, C. Marcius. A Roman, who held the consulship with Julius 
Caesar, B. C. 66. During this year Catiline formed his plan for the 
overthrow of the government. 

Flamma, C. Flaminius. A Roman with whom Catiline passed a few 
days, at his residence in the territory of Arretium, after the conspiracy 
had been discovered at Rome, and while he was supplying with arms 
the inhabitants of the vicinity. 

FuLviA. A Roman female of high rank, but corrupt principles. Cicero, 
through her means, obtained from Cuhus secret information of all the 
movements of the conspirators. 

FuLvius, A. The son of a Roman senator, who left Rome to join 
the army of Catiline, but was arrested on the way, brought back to the 
city, and put to death by command of his parent. 

Flaccus, M. Fulvius. A Roman, who was consul along with M. 
Plautius Hypsaeus, B. C. 127. He joined the party of Caius Gracchus, 
and was killed by the consul Opimius, in the tumultuary movements 
attendant on the passage of the Agrarian law. His house was levelled 
to the ground, and the place on which it had stood declared public 
property. 

FuLvins NoBiLioR, M. A Roman of senatorian dignity, one of the 
accomplices of Catiline. 

FuRius, P. One of the accomplices of Catiline, remarkable for his 
active and daring spirit. He is the one to whom Sallust alludes under 
the epithet Faesulanus. He fell fighting among the foremost at the battle 
of Pistoria, where Catiline was defeated. 

G. 

Gabinius Capito, p. A Roman of Equestrian rank, whom Ciceio 
calls Cimber. He appears to have been one of the most worthless of the 
accomplices of Catiline. He suffered capital punishment along with 
Lentulus and the rest. 

Gauda. a Numidian, of noble extraction, son of Mastanabal, and 
grandson of Masinissa, whom Micipsa had named as heir to the crown 
of Numidia, in case his more immediate descendants should not survive 
to enjoy it. He became weakened in mind by a severe bodily sickn^s, 
and a tool m the hands of Marius, for the prosecution of his ambitious 
schemes in supplanting Metellus. 

Gracchi. There were two brothers of this name, Tiberius Gracchus 
and Caius Gracchus, sons of Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus, and of Cor- 
nelia, the daughter of Scipio Africanus. Tiberius the elder, was of a 
mild and unruffled temper, but Caius, violent and irascible. The object 
of the two brothers, in succession, was to have the public lands divided 
among the citizens. Appian says, that the nobles and rich men, partly 
by getting possession of tne public lands, partly by buying up the shares 
of mdigeat ownecf^ bad made themselves masters of aU tne lands i 
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ItaJy, and hid thus, by degrees, accomplished the removal of the com- 
mon people from their possessions. This abuse stimulated Tiberiua 
Gracchus to reviye the Licinian law, by which no one could hold more 
than 500 jug-era, or about 350 acres of land. The owners, however, 
were to be indemnified for the land they bad thus lost. The attempts 
of the Gracchi coit them their lives. Tiberius was slain in a eoUisioii 
between his adherents and the party of the nobility headed by Scipio 
Nasica. Caius whs slain some years afterwards by the consul Opimius 
and his party. 

GuLUssA. Second son of Masinissa. Livy makes him to have re« 
ceired a third of the kingdom, on the death of his father. (Epit. 60.) 
Sallust, however, states, that both Gulussa and Mastanabal were cut 
off by disease, befom their father died ; and that Micipsa, the remaining 
brother, on the demifee of his father, succeeded to the whole kin^idom. 
In the third Punic war, Gulussa contributed to the conquest of the Car- 
thaginians, and the destruction of their state. 

H. 

Hakitibal. Son of Hamilcar, the celebrated genenl of Carthig«. 
He is only once casuslly alluded to by Sallust. 

HiBMPSAL. Son of Micipsa, and brother of Hiempsal. He was as- 
sassinated by persons employed for that purpose by Jugurtha. 

J. 

JuovBTHA. Son of Mastanabal. His history is given in full by Salhisl| 
throughout the narrative of the Jugurthine war. 

Julius, C. One of the accomplices of Catiline, despatched by him 
into Apulia, to procure additional strength for the conspiracy. 

Julius Cabsab, C. Vid. Caesar. 

Julius Cabsab, L. Consul with C. Marius Figuhis, B. C. 66w 
During their consulship, Catiline formed the design of overturning the 
government, which he attempted to carry into execution the next year, 
when Cicero and Antonius succeeded to the consulship. 



Labca, M. Porcius. An accomplice of Catiline, who, in the dead 
of night, convened the leading members of the conspiracy at his own 
house, just before the discovery of the conspiracy. He was a descendant 
of M. Porcius Laeca, tribtine of the conmions, who had the law carried 
prohibiting magiitrates from punishing a Roman citizen with death, and 
substituting, for capital punishment, banishment and confiscation of 
property. 

Lbni^lus, p. Cornelius, sumamed Sura. A Roman nobleman, 
grandson of P. Comehus Lentulas, who was Prmeeps Senatus. He 
married Julia, sister of L. Julius Caesar, after the death of her first hus- 
band, M. Antonius Creticus, to whom she had bom M. Antonius, the 
triumvir. Lentulus was a man of talents, but extremely corrupt in his 
private character. The interest of his family, and the affiibility of his 
muatm, proceedmg from a love of popularity, raised him through tb» 
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aroal gradation of public honours to the office of consul, which he ob* 
tained B. C. 73, in conjunction with Cn. Aufidius Orestis Expelled from 
the senate on account of his immoral conduct, he had procured the prae- 
torship, the usual step for being again restored to that body, whcm 
Catiline fozmed his design of subverting the goTemment. Poverty, the 
natural consequence of excessive dissipation, added to immoderate vanity 
and extravagant ambition, induced him to join in the conspiracy. The 
soothsayers easily persuaded him that he was the third of the gent Cor-' 
neliOf destined by the fates to enjoy the supreme power at Rome. Ij. 
Cornelius Cinna, and L. Cornelius Sylla, had both attained to that ele- 
vation. His schemes, however, all proved abortive, and he was strangled 
m prison with the other conspirators who had been arrested. Plutarch 
mforms us, that he received the surname of SvrOy in consequence of his 
having wasted a large sum of the public money in his quaestorship under 
Sylla, who, enraged at his conduct, demanded a statement of his ac- 
counts in Uie senate, when Lentulus, with the utmost indifference, de- 
clared he had no accounts to produce, and contemptuously presented 
to him the ccUf of his leg, {sura.) Among the Romans, particularly 
among the boys, the player at tennis, who missed his stroke, presented 
the calf of his leg to receive as a punishiiient a certain number of blows 
upon it. Lentulus, in allusion to that game, acted in the manner just 
described, which accounts for the surname, or rather nickname, of 
Sura. 

Lentulus Spinther, P. Cornelius. Vid. Spinther. 

Lbpidus, L. Aemilius, or L. Aemilius I/cpidus Paullus, called by Sal- 
lust merely L. Paullus. He was the brother of M. Aemilius Lepidus, 
who formed with Augustus and Mark Antony the second triumvirate. 
In early life he commenced a prosecution against Catiline, under the 
Plautian law. He held the consulship with C. Claudius Marcellus, B. C. 
62, the year that the censors expelled Sallust from the ^senate. He 
perished in the conscription of the triumvirate, being leit to his fate by 
his own brother. 

LongInus, L. Cassius. A Roman of senatorian rank, who entered 
into the conspiracy of Catiline, and engaged to set the city on fire. He 
fled before the discovery of the plot. From his extraordinary corpulencet 
the fatness of Cassius became a kind of by-word. 

M. 

Mamilius Limetanus, C. a tribune of the commons, who had 
a bill passed ordering an inquiry into the conduct of the persons who 
had received bribes from Jugurtha, and been guilty of other misde- 
meanors. 

Manlius, a. a lieutonant-^neral in the army of Marius, sent as 
a confidential deputy, along with Sylla, to Bocchus, king of Maure- 
tania. 

Manlius, C. One of the accomplices of Catiline, whom the latter 
sent into £truria to levy troops, and adopt whatever measures he might 
deem necessai^ for the success of the conspiracy. He commanded the 
right wing of Catiline's army ui the final encounter, and fell fighting 
with the greatest bravery in the foremost ranks. Manlius had held % 
commission in the army of Sylla, under whom he had acquired C<Mk^ 
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Bidenble experience as an officer, and accmnnlated great wealth, which 
he 8oon squandered away. He engaged in the conspiracy to retrieve his 
iHined fortunes. 

Manlius, M. a Roman commander, who held the consulship with 
P. Rutilius Rufus, B. C. 107. He was defeated by the Gauls that same 
year. Cicero {Pro Plane. 6) calls him Cn. Manlins, and Eutiopius (5. 1) 
Manius Manilius. 

Manlius Torquatus, L. A Roman commander, who held the con- 
sulship with L. Aurelius Cotta, 67 B. C. He was ihe particular friend 
of Cicero, who mentions him in terms of high approbation in his letters. 
Sallast calls him L. Torquatus. 

MAKcias Rbz, Q. Consul with L. Caecilius Metellus, B. C. 80. 
When Catiline, five years after, formed his conspiracy, Q. Marcius Rex 
was sent to Faesulao,^to levy troops, and adopt such other measures as 
he might deem proper. He had just returned from a military com- 
mand, had demanded a triumph, and met with opposition from a few 
unprincipled men in the senate. The Mercian family claimed descent 
from AncQS Marcins, and hence the name Marcius Riez. 

Marivs, C. a native of Arpinum, remarkable for his military talents, 
but still more for his cruel and vindictive disposition. Having preserved 
the state by his bravery, he afterwards brougnt it to the bf ink of ruin by 
his reckless and uncompromising violence. In early life, he was a 
ploughman, and wrought for hire. Quitting that employment, he entered 
the ranks of the army, and distinguished himself under Scipio at the 
siege and capture of Numantia. From the condition of a common sol- 
dier, he gradually rose to the command of the Roman army, and to the 
office ol' consul. After bringing the war with Jugurtha to a close, he 
defea^ea m two terrible encounters the Teutones and Cimbri, slaying 
an immense number, and taking a vast multitude prisoners. After these 
eignal victories, his ambitious feelings brought him in collision with Sylla, 
ami a desolating civil war was the consequence. To crush the power 
of his rival, SyUa marched the troops wluch he had raised to carry on 
the war with Mithridates to Rome, and compelled Marius to flee. In 
his banishment he underwent imcommon hardships, from which he was 
in the end released by Cinna's embracing his interests. He then re- 
turned to Rome to satiate his inhuman resentment, and butchered many 
thousands of the citizens. Tired at last with murder and assassination, 
he and Cinna appointed themselves consuls. But Marius, worn out by 
infirmities, age, and ezcessive intozication, to which he probably had 
recourse to Uunt the stings of a guilty conscience, died on the first day 
of his being invested with the consulship for the seventh time. 

Massinissa. Son of Gala, king of the Massyli, in Numidia. He was 
brought up at Carthage, where he contracted friendships with the nobles, 
and embraced the interests of the state. As an ally of the Carthaginians, 
he waged a successful war against Syphaz. He afterwards crossed 
over into Spain, still on the side of Carthage, and distinguished himself 
by his bravery, activity, and military skill. After Scipio, sumamed 
Africanus Major, had defeated Asdrubal in this country/ he found, among 
the prisoners of war, one of the nephews of Marsinissa. The Roman 
commander sent this relative, loaded with presents, to his uncle, and 
gave him an escort for the safety of his person. Struck by this act of 
gaiiKOflity, Massinissa forgot aU ibimer feelings of hostility, and joii^ 
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his fercet to those of Sci^io. From this tone, he contmaed a fom and 
faithful ally to his new friends, and it wis to his exertions that th» Romans 
o«ved many of their victories in Africa, and particularly the one which 
proved so fatai to Asdrubal and Syphaz. In the battle of Zama also, 
Massinissa greatly contributed to the overthrow of Hannibal, and the 
Romans rewarded his fidelity by large accessions of territory. He at* 
tained to an advanced age, in the enjoyment of excellent health, and, on 
his death, left his kingdom to be divided by the younger Scqiio among 
his three sons, Micipsa, Grulussa, and Manastabol. One circumstance in 
the life of Massinissa is wturthy of psrticular attention from its tnugical 
nature. He had become possessed of Sophonisba, the csntive wife of 
Syphax, to whom he had been attached in earUer days, ana having car- 
ried her to his camp, he married her. But this step displeasinff the 
Roman commander, the monarch sent her a cup of poison which she 
readily dranli, and expired, while Massinissa abandoned himself to ths 
deepest sorrow. 

Mbmmius, C. a tribune of the commons, and violent foe to the 
power of the nobility. He exerted himself powerfully and with great 
success in exposing the shameful bribery of Jugurtha, and arousing the 
commons to an assertion of their rights. He lost lus life in a canvase 
for the consulship, (B. C. 102,) having been slain by L. Apuleius Satur- 
ninus, a tribune, from an apprehension that he would oppose him in his 
evil actions. Memmius fell under repeated strokes, by the bludgeons of 
hired assassins in the very midst of the assembly. Salliist speaks in 
strong terms of his eloquence, though Cicero does not allow him a high 
rank among Roman orators. 

Mbtbllus, Q. Gaecilius, sumamed Numidicus, enjoyed the consul- 
ship with M. Junius Silanus, 1 11 B. C. He obtained Numidia as his 
province, and had nearly brought the war against Jugnitha to a close» 
by his military talents and incorruptible integrity, when he was removed 
fiiom the command by the intrigues of Marius. For deleatiog Juj^rtha 
and desolating Numidia, Meteuus received the surname of Numidicus, 
and according to Eutropius (4, 27) a trium^. Some time after this, 
he was summoned to trial by Satuminus, a tribune, for having refused 
to swear to observe the Agrarian law, which this individual hMl carried 
by force ; and, although aU the good citiaens supported him, he went, in 
order to prevent any commotion, into voluntary exile at Rhodes. Msrins 
pronounced sentence of banishment against him, B. C. 104^ two years 
after which, however, he was honourably recalled. 

Mbtkllus, Q. Gaecilius, sumamed Celer, filled the oflSce of praetor 
during the consulship of Cicers, and levied troops against Catfline. On 
the expiration of his praetorship, be obtained the province of Cisalpine 
Gaul, and subsequently held the consulship with L. Afranius. He r<]ar- 
ried Clodia, the sister of P. Clodius, and lost his lifo by poison admin- 
istered by this abandoned woman. Cicero praises his eloquence and 
his political integrity, and he is mentioned also by Horace (Od. 1. 1.) 
He was sumam^ Celer, according to Plutarch, from the quickness with 
which he celebrated funeral games in memoiy of his father, within a few 
days only after that parent's decease. 

M ETBLLUs, Q. sumamed Creticus, was consul B. C. 70, along witii 
Q. Hortensius. On the expiration of his consulship, he obtained, as 
pncoiisali the island of Crete for his province, and leduoed it braeath 
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the Roman sway, for which he ol>tained the sumame above mentioned. 
He was honoured beside this with a triumph, notwithstanding the opposi- 
tion of Pompey. 

MiciPSA. Eldest son of Massinissa, who succeeded to the throne of 
Numidia on the death of his brothers Gulussa and Manastabal, having 
previously to this enjoyed only the one third part of the kingdom as his 
share. Very little is known of the character of this monarch. He 
left two sonsj Adherbal and Hiempsal, and Jugurtha as a third by 
adoption. 

Miirucius Rufus, M. was consul with Sp. Postumius Albinus, B. C. 
112. He obtained Macedonia for his province, and carried on a suc- 
cessful war against the Thracians, conquering the Scordisci and TrebaUi 
in Macedonia. Sallust calls him Quintus, wnile in lAvf and in the con- 
sular calendar he is named Marcus. 

MiTHEiDATBs. A Celebrated king of Pontus, in Asia Minor, sur 
named Eupator, and the seventh in succession. He was distinguished 
for his penonal bravery and military talents, and for the long resistance 
which he made against the armies of Rome. At last, however, being 
deserted by his allies, betrayed by his son Phamaccs, and frequently 
defeated by the Romans, he was, at his own request, blain by a Gaul, 
that he might not fall into the hands of his enemies. The constitution 
of this monarch was so fortified by antidotes, of many of which he is 
said to have been the inventor, that the strongest and most active poisons 
had no effect upon him. The true form of the name appears to be Mith- 
radates, although the other is sanctioned by custom. 

Mur£na, Ltcinius, C. brother of the Licinius Murena, who was con- 
sul B. C. 62, and whom Cicero defended. C. Murena was deputy- 
governor (Ugatus) p{ Transalpine Gaul when Catiline's conspiracy broke 
out, and secured a number or the malcontents who were endeavouring 
to excite commotions in his province. 



N. 

Nabdalsa. a Numidian of rank and of great influence with the 
people. Jugurtha entrusted him with the command of a separate army, 
and he proved faithful to his monarch, until Bomilcar induced him to 
engage in a plot for the ruin of his master. On the discovery of the 
plot, Nabdalsa escaped punishment, but Bomilcar was put to death. 

N A sic A. Vid. Scipio. 

Nbro, Tiberius Claudius. A Roman nobleman, grandfather of the 
emperor Tiberius Claudius Nero. When the conspiracy of Catiline was 
discovered, and the matter was debated in the senate, Nero moved that 
the guards on duty should be strengthened, and the whole affair dis- 
cussed more fully at a second meeting of that body. This motion very 
probably was intended to produce a unanimous sentence, with the view 
of giving time to the parties to come to an agreement, abating, perhaps, 
somewhat the severity of D. Junius Silanus, and adding to that of 
Caesar, the former having been in favour of death, the latter of confiscat* 
tion and banishment merely. ' 

30» 
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OoTATiiTs Riifiis, On. A Roman officer, who, during the Nnmidian 
war, brought over a supply of money to Africa. He must not be con- 
founded with the Octavius who held the consulship with Cinna B. C. 89, 
and who drove his colleague from the city, but was afterwards put to 
death by Cinna and Marius. 

Opimius, L. a Roman nobleman, who held the consulship with O. 
Fabius Mazimus AUobro^cus, and who, while in that office, oveipowercd 
C. Sempronius Gracchus, the advocate of the Agrarian law. No fewer 
than three thousand persons were slain on this occasion, according to 
Plutarch, and along with Gracchus perished ^. Fulvius Flaccus, a man 
of consular dignity. Opimius subsequently allowed himself to be bribed 
by Jugurtha, and, being brought to trial for this offence, was condemned, 
and went into banishment at Dyrrhachium, where he d^ed in ^reat 
poverty. The name of this individual has also descended to later times 
m another way. The wine made during his consul^p was remarkable 
for having attained to a very great age, and was called Vinum Optmi- 
anum. There appears to have been an uncommon vintage during the 
year in which he was consul. Cicero states that he tasted some Pprniiaa 
wine seventy-five years after ; and Pliny informs us, that it was still to 
be found when he wrote, at the distance of two hundreti years, and thai 
it had the appearance of candied honey* 

Orestilla. Vid. Aurella. 



P. 

Paullus, L. Vid. L. Aemilius Lepidus. 

Pbbses. King of Macedonia. He was the son of Phifip by a eoi>- 
cubine, and therefore inferior to Demetrius, the legitimate son of that 
monarch. By a false accusation, however, he induced the monarch to 
put Demetrius to death. Philip, on being informed of the truth, resolved 
to disinherit Perses, and secure the crown to his youngest son Antigo- 
nus ; but his own death, which happened soon«fter, frustrated his design. 
One of the first acts of Perses on coming to the throne, was to put 
Antigonus to death, both because he had been intended as successor to 
Philip, and because it was through him that the innocence of Demetrius 
was made known. Becoming mvolved, however, in war with the Ro- 
mans, he was conquered and stnpped of his kingdom by Paullus Aemilius, 
who led him in triumph through tne streets of Rome. He was afterwards 
sent as prisoner to AJba, where he ended his days. The Romans treated 
him with more kindness than he deserved, allowing him to retain his 
attendants, money, 6cc. With Perses fell the Macedonian empire. He 
was the twentieth monarch, reckoning in succession from Caranus, the 
first king of the country. 

Pbtreius, M. a lieutenant of the consul Antonius, who, in conse- 
quence of the indisposition of the latter, commanded the forces of the 
state in the action aj^inst Catiline. He joined the party of Pompey in 
the civil war, and, m conjunction with Afranius, endeavoured to make 
head against Caesar in Spain. From the narrative of Caesar, they would 
appear to have been both able commanders. After having been forced 
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to capitulate, Petreius joined the army of the republic in Africa, and, on 
being defeated along with Juba, king of Mauretania, in the battle of 
Thapsus, he and tliAt prince engaged purposely in single combat, that 
they might die an honourable death. Juba soon laid retreius dead at 
hia feet} and then, at his own request, fell by the hand of a slave. 

Pi so, Cn. A Roman of good family, but profligate and needy. The 
urgency of his wants, uniting with the depravity of his disposition, insti- 
gated him to any measure wnich had for its object the convulsion of the 
state, as the only remedy which could free him from difficulties and 
embarrassments. He readily entered into the conspiracy of Catiline, 
and, in the execution of the plot, he was at the head of an army to hold 
the Spaniards in subjection. The design transpired and necessarily 
prevented its execution. Soon afler, although only quaestor, he ob- 
tained the government of Hither Spain, with the authority of propraetor, 
by the interest of Crassus, who wished to set him up in opposition to 
Pompey. The senate assented, in order to have so dangerous a citizen 
at a distance from the seat of government. The Spanish cavalry, which 
formed part of his train, assassinated him soon after his airivij in that 
country. 

PoMPBins, Cn. Son of Cn. Pompeius Strabo, and the well-known 
opponent of Caesar. He received his title of Magnus from Sylla, after 
various successes in behalf of that commander. During the troubles 
occasioned by the conspiracy of Catiline, Pompey was engaged in the 
movements connected with the Mithridatic war, and in settling the affaiis 
of Asia. 

Pompeius Rufus, Q. A Roman praetor, despatched to Capua, to 
take possession of that place lest it uiould fall into the hands of Cati- 
Ihie^s partisans. 

PoMPTiNUS, C. A praetor, during the time of Cicero*s consulship. 
He was one of the officers appointed by Cicero to arrest the Allobrogian 
ambassadors and their train. He subsequently, on the expiration of his 
praetorship, obtained the government of Gallia Narbonensis, defeated 
the Allobrogcs, who had revolted, and reduced their country to tran- 
quillity, for wl^ch he was honoured with a triumph. Cicero employed 
him as his lieutenant in the government of Cilicia, where he distinguished 
himself by his bravery. 

R. 

RuTiLius Rufiis, P. A lieutenant under Metellus in the war with 
Jugurtha. He afterwards held the consulship with Cn. Manlius Maxi- 
mos, B. C 167. Subsequently to this perioa, he served as lieutenant 
imder Q. Mucins Scaevola, when he attempted to protect the people of 
Asia from the oppression of the farmers of the revenue. In consequence 
of this, he fell under the displeasure of the equestrian order, and was 
brought to trial. Disregarding both the want of evidence and his un- 
sullied reputation before this impeachment, his judges condemned him, 
and sentenced him to banishment. He retired to Smyrna. Velleius 
Paterculus asserts that he was a man, the very best not only of his own 
dme, but of ahy ace. He had an uncommon knowledge of the mihtaiy 
art, and introduced many improvements into the Roman discipline. In 
banishment he devoted his tune to philosophy and literary pursuits, kn 
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elining to the Stoic doctrines which he had learned under Panaethitf. 
He resisted the urgent solicitations of Sylla, then at the head of affairs, 
to quit the place of his retreat and return to Rome. Rutilius wrote ia 
Greek the history of his own times, the war against Hannibal, the siege 
of Numantia, at which he fought, and the war. in Numidia. The hwt 
received high commendation for its impartiality. In addition to these 
works may be mentioned his own biography, which Tacitus praises, 
Observations on the Greek Philosophers, and Orations on several topics. 
Cicero mentions his eloquence with respect. He was also an able 
lawyer. 

S. 

Sabnuis, L. a Roman, who read in the senate a letter which he 
had received from Faesulae, containing intelligence, that Manlius, one 
of the accomplices of Catiline, had taken up arms against the state with 
a numerous party of followers. 

ScAURtTs, M. Aemilius. A Roman nobleman, of great ability, who 
held the consulship with M. Caecilius Metellus, B. U. 116. He tri- 
umphed over the Carni ; and made the road from Placentia to Parma, 
hence called the Aemilian way. He had the honour of being appointed 
Princeps Senatfts^ and would have ranked in history with the very first 
characters of the Roman state, had not his splendid talents been tarnished 
by avarice and other degrading passions. Pliny agrees with Sallust in 
giving the unfavourable side of the picture. On the other hand, Cicero 
highly extols his virtues, abilities, and achievements. It is of this same 
individual that Valerius Mazimus (3, 7, 8) relates the well-known anec- 
dote, so illustrative of the high estimation in which he was held by the 
people. Being accused of having received a bribe from a foreign prince, 
he concluded a very brief defence with the following words : — " Varius 
StLcronensis AemUiwm Scaurumy regia mercede corruptum, imperiun 
populi Romam perdidisse ait : Aemilius Scaurus huic se affirum esse 
cuipae negat. Utri creditis V* The writer adds :— " Cujiia dicti ad' 
miratione populus commotus Varium aJb ilia dementissima aciione per' 
tiruui clamore depulit.^* It is more than probable, therefore, that Sal> 
lust endeavours to depreciate Scaiurus, because the latter was a member, 
and a strong advocate for the power, of the nobihty ; while Cicero, on 
the other hand, strives for this same reason to exalt his character. The 
truth undoubtedly lies between either extreme. He afterwards held 
the office of censor, and the consulship a second time. His name often 
occurs in the writings of Cicero, who speaks in great praise of a work 
of his in three books, recording the principal occurrences and trans- 
actions of his life. The orator considers it equal to Xenophon's Cyro- 
paedia. 

SciPio, P. Cornelius, afterwards sumamed Africanns, from his vie- 
tory over Hannibal at 2kma, and his consequent overthrow of the Car- 
thaginian power. He is only alluded to incidentally by Sallust. 

SciPio, P. Cornelius, sumamed Aemilianus, and also Africanus 
Minor. He was the son of Paullus AemiUus, the conqueror of Mace- 
donia, and was adopted into the Scipio line by the soh of the elder 
Africanus. His name Aemilianus refers to his parentage, and that of 
Africanus Minoi;, {" Younger Africanus,") to his having destroyed Car- 
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thage at the close of the third Punic war. ' He is sometimes .also vtyled 
Nttmantinus, from his having conquered Numantia. 

SoiPio Nasica, p. Cornelius, married Metella, daughter of Q. Cae- 
cilius Metellus Macedonicus. Cicero, in his treatise on Hlustrious orators, 
mentions, that, in wit and hamour, be surpassed all his contemporaries. 
He obtained the consulship, B. C. 1 13, with L. Calpumius Piso Bestia, 
when Italy fell to his lot, and Numidia to tbat of his colleague. He 
died in office, on which account Bestia returned from Numidia to preside 
at the elections. 

Sempronia. The wife of Decimus Brutus, by whom she became the 
mother of D. Junius Brutus, so well known for the share he took in the 
assassination of Julius Caesar. She engaged in the conspiracy of Cati- 
Hne, without the knowledge, as it would appear, of her husband. Sallust 
has drawn her character in a yery masterly manner, as that of a bold and 
unprincipled female. 

SilAnus, Decimus Junius, held the office of consul with Licinius 
Murena, B. C. 64. They succeeded M. TulUus Cicero and C. Antonius. 
Being consuls elect, when the case of Catiline and his accomplices came 
before the senate, Silanus was asked his opinion first, with respect to the 
punishment that ought to be inflicted on these traitors. He was in favour 
of their bein^ put to death. Subsequently, however, he embraced the^ 
opinion of Tiberius Nero, who was for strengthening the guards and 
adjourning the debate. 

Silanus, M. Junius. A Roman nobleman, who had for his colleague in 
the consulship Q. Caecilius Metellus^ ill B. C. He was totally defeated 
by the Cimbn in Gaul. {Liv. EpU. 65.) Eutropius says he defeated the 
Cimbri, but this is inaccurate. 

SissNNA, L. Cornelius. An historian of the Cornelian family, and 
descended from that Sisenua who was praetor A. U. C. 570. In his 
youth he practised as an orator, and is characterized by Cicero as a man 
of learning and wit, but of no great industry, or knowleiige of business. 
In more advanced Ufe he was praetor of Achaia, and a friend of Atticus. 
Yossius says his history commenced after the taking of Rome by the 
Gauls, and ended with the wars of Marias and Sylla. Now, it is pos- 
sible that he ma^ have given some sketch of Roman affairs from the 
burning of the city by the Gauls, but it is evident he had touched 
slightly on these early portions of the history : for though his work con- 
sisted of twenty, or, according to others, of twenty-two books, it ap- 
pears from a fragment of the second, which is still preserved, that he 
iiad there advanced in his narrative as far as the Social war, which broke 
out in the year 663. The greater part, therefore, was probably devoted 
to the history of the civil wars of Marius : and indeed Velleius Pater- 
cuius calls his work Ojnis Belli CivUis SvUani. The great defect of 
his history consisted, it is said, in its not being written with sufficient 
political freedom, at least concerning the character and conduct of Sylla, 
which is regretted by Sallust, in a passage bearing ample testimony to 
the merits of Sisenna in other particulars. Cicero, while he admits his 
superiority over his predecessors, adds, that he was far from perfection, 
and complains that there was something puerile in his Annals, as if he 
had studied none of the Greek historians but Clitarchus. (Ctc. de Leg,. 
I, 2.) The fragments which remain of his history are more ivimerous 
tW those of any old Latin annalist, being about 150 ; but they are also 

30* 
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■horter and more uDcoimected. Indeed} there are scarcely two aentencet 
any where joined together. 

SiTTius NucebInus, p. a Roman knight, horn at Nuccria, whence 
his samame Nncerinus. Catiline, according to Salluat, reckoned him 
among his friends, and, according to the common account, he was not 
oniy connected with the conspiracy, hut, having heen summoned to stand 
trial for some misdemeanor, before the discovery of the plot, he fled into 
Africa with a number of his associates and dependants, and assisted the 
kinff of Mauretania against the neighbouring princes. Cicero, however, 
in his oration for P. Cornelius Sylla, says, that he quitted the city in 
consequence of an agreement with the king of Mauretania ; that he had 
previously been there, and that the idea of his being in the conspiracy 
was absurd. The orator describes him as a respectable man, and calls 
him his old friend and acquaintance. Sittius, with his troops, afterwards 
joined the standard of Julius Caesar in Africa, and rendered him im- 
portant service against the forces of Scipio and Juba. The conqueror 
bestowed upon him, as a recompense, me city and territory of Cirta 
Vid. Geographical Index, s. v. Cirta. 

Spinther, or P. Cornelius Lentulus Spmthcr, held the office of cumle 
aedile, B. C. 65, when Cicero and Antonius were consuls. His great 
wealth enabled him to display a magnificence in the celebration of the 
games, which surpassed what had ever before been seen at Rome. To 
his charge P. Lentulus Sura, who was then Praetor Urbanus, was con- 
fided, when the conspiracy of Catiline was detected in the capital. In the 
year 59 B. C. he was propraetor of His^nia Citerior. He was elected 
consul with Q. Caecilius Metellus Nepos, and procured the recall of Ci- 
cero from banishment. In the civil war, he attached himself to the side 
of Pompey, and, having been taken prisoner, was brought before Caesar, 
at Corfinium, and set at liberty. He fought in the battle of Pharsalia, 
and fled to Rhodes, but the Rhodians refused him protection. Nothing 
farther is known of him. According to Valerius Maximus, he had the 
surname of Spinther, from his resemblance to a comedian of that name. 

Statilius, L. a Roman of equestrian rank, connected with the con- 
spiracy of Catiline, and strangled in prison. 

Sulla, L. Cornelius. A Roman of Patrician rank, who served at 
first under Marius. His activity and address contributed greatly to brii^ 
the Jugurthine war to a successful termination. Marius became, at last, 
jealous of Sylla^s merit ; hence originated that quarrel between them, 
which was productive of the most enormous cruelties, and contributed 
to the final extinction of Roman hberty. Being sent to Asia to restrain 
the power of Mithridates, though under a different pretence, he proved 
himself both a brave soldier and an able general. On his return, he di»- 
played his military talents to great advantage in the Social war. So 
strongly were his soldiers attached to him, that when two tribunes were 
sent to take the command of his army, and give it to Marius, they stoned 
them to death. Marius, in revenge, put SyUa*s friends in the city to the 
-sword, upon which the latter marched to Rome, and compelled Marius 
to flee. The horrid proscription now began. A price was set on the 
head of Marius, but he effected hjs escape. Sylla then set out against 
Mithridates, defeated his armies under different generals, and concluded 
a peace with him on very advantageous terms. Marius and Cinna having 
butchered manv of SyUa's friends at Rome, he returned to Italy to avenge 
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their deaths. On his arrival, his condact was marked by clemency and 
moderation ; but no sooner were his enemies wholly within his power, 
than he committed the most enormous and barbarous acts of cruelty. 
To aggrandize himself, to exalt the patricians, and to glut his desire of 
revenge on his enemies, induced Sylla to assume the reins of absolute 
government. He corrected the abuses introduced by popular and un« 
principled demagogues, restored the ancient laws, and enacted many that 
were salutary and beneficial. StiU, ^anny marked his whole conduct, 
and rendered his administration a scene of terror, by his personal enmi- 
ties and insufferable despotism. Desire of revenge was a stronger passion 
in the mind of Sylla than love of power. After glutting his vengeance 
with the blood of thousands, and governing with despotic authority for 
three years, he resigned the reins of power, and lived undisturbed as a 
private citizen. He died in great torment of the morhut pediadariSf in 
the sixtieth year of his age, about 78 B. C. The perpetual intoxication 
to which be had recourse to avoid the horrors of a guilty conscience, 
contributed to hasten his death. 

Syphax. a king of the Masaesyli, in Africa. At first he was hostile 
to the Carthaginians, and waged war against them ; but, on marrying 
Sophonisba, daughter of Hasdrubal, he formed an alliance with Carthage. 
He was defeated by Afiricanus in a night engagement, his tents being all 
destroyed by fire ; and was taken prisoner after a second battle, in which 
he and Hasdrubal were overcome by Laelius and Masinissa. Scipio 
sent him to Rome, when the senate ordered him to be kept a prisoner at 
Alba, from which he was removed at a later period to Tibur. 

T. 

Ta.rquiniu8, L. a man who left Rome to join the army of Catilme, 
but who was apprehended and brought back. On his examination, he 
promised to make a fiill disclosure, if the public faith were pledged for 
his safety. On this being done, he implicated Crassus in the plot. This 
charge was deemed by the senate utterly false, and Tarquinius was 
ordered to be confined in prison, unless he gave up the person who had 
instigated him to the act. 

Tbrentius Varro, Cn. A man of senatorian rank, who held the office 
of praetor, B. C. 66, and to whom the conspirator Q. Caeparius was given 
in charge. 

ToRQUATUs, L. Manlius. A Roman nobleman, who held the consul- 
ship with L. Aurelius Cotta, B. C. 67. He was the particular friend of 
M. Tullius Cicero, who mentions him in terms of high commendation in 
many of his letters. He obtained Macedonia for his province. In the 
civil war he sided with Pompey. The time and manner of his death are 
not mentioned. 

U. 

UiiBR&Nns, p. A fireedman, who engaged in the conspiracy of Cati- 
lme, and endeavoured to prevail on the deputies from the AUobroges to 
take part with that traitor. He was committed to prison on the di»- 
covery of the plot, and most probably punished with death. 
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V. 



Valbrius Flaccus, L. A Roman nobleman, distingaisbed for hn 
military talents and general ability. Ho traced his descent from Var 
lerius Poplicola. After holding the office of tribune of the 'soldiers in 
Cilicia, and being quaestor in Spain, he obtained the praetorship in the 
year in which Cicero was consul, and contributed by his activity to the 
crushing of Catiline's conspiracy. After the expiration of his praetor- 
ship, he succeeded to the government of Asia, and on his return waa 
arraigned for extortion, but acquitted through the powerful eloquence of 
Cicero, who, together with Hortensius, pleaded his cause. 

Yargitnteius, L. One of the accomplices of Catiline, who under- 
took, along with C. Cornelius, to murder Cicero in his own house. Tho 
consul was apprized of his danger by Curius, through Fulvia, and they 
were refused admittance. Cicero says they were both knights. Proba- 
bly Yarguntcius, though a senator, was of equestrian origin. 

YoLTURofns, T. A native of Crotona, and one of uie accomplices 
of Catiline. He was intrusted by Lentulus with a letter for Catiline. 
On being seized, and brought before the senate, he at first pleaded entire 
ignorance of the conspiracy, but, on being assured of his safety, he made 
a full discovery of all that he knew. l£s testimony was confirmed by 
&e deputies of the AUobroges. 

YohVT, son of Bocchus, king of Mauretania, sent by his father, at the 
head of a large body of cavauy to meet Sylla, quaestor under Mariusy 
and escort him to the royal presence. 
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The following works, already published, may be regarded as specimens 
of the whole series, which will consist of about thirty volumes. 

Sallust's Jugurthine War and Conspiracy of Catiline, 

with an English Commentary, and Geo^apnical and Historical In- 
dezes. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. Sixth Edition, corrected and 
enlarged. 12mo. With a Portrait. 

Select Orations of Cicero, with an English Commen- 
tary, and Historical, Geographical, and Legal Indexes. By Charles 
" Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. With a Portrait. 

Caesar's Commentaries on the Gallic War ; with the 

first Book of the Greek Paraphrase ; with English Notes, critical and 
explanatory, Plans of Battles, Sieges, &c., and Historical, Geograph- 
ical, and Archaeological Indexes. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. With 
a Map, Portrait, &c. 12iAo. 

A Grammar of the Greek Language, for the Use of 

Schools and Colleges. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. 

A System of Greek Prosody and Metre, for the Use of 

Schools and Colleges : together with the Choral Scanning of the Pro- 
metheus Vinctus of ^schylus, and the Ajax and (Edipus Tyrannus 
of Sophocles; to which are appended Remarks on Indo-Germanic 
Analogies. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. 

First Latin Lessons, containing the most important 

Parts of the Grammar of the Latin Lan^age, together with appropri- 
ate Exercises in the translating and writing of Latin, ibr the Use of 
Beginners. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. 

First Greek Lessons, containing the most important 

Parts of the Grammar of the Greek Language, together with appropri- 
ate Exerciser in the translating and writing of (Sreek, ibr the Use ot 
BeginDors. By Charles Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. 
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From William A. Duer, LL.D., President of Columbu. 
College, in the City of New- York. 

Columbia College, N. Y., May 4, 1838. 
Messrs. Harper 6l Brothers, 

Gentlemen — I have examined the first three volumes issued from 
your press, of a series of classic works now in the course of preparation 
by Professor Antbon of this college, with a view to furnish accurate and 
uniform editions of all the classical authors of antiquity read in our col- 
leges and schools, to be printed from the best texts, and accompanied 
by such a commentary in the English language as may effectually aid 
the student in overcoming the difficulties of the original, and at the same 
time>open to him the wide field of mental disciplme and culture afforded 
by classical pursuits and the auxiliary studies connected with these. 

From the manner in which this undertaking has been so far executed, 
as well as from the established character and reputation of Professor An- 
tbon as a scholar, his experience as an instructer, and the accuracy and 
iudgment previously evinced by him as an editor and commentator, I 
can entertain no doubt of the success of the enterprise, so far as his ed- 
itorial labours and your own skill and experience as publishers are con- 
cerned ; and I trust that, from the increasing value of classical studies in 
the estimation of the public, this judicious and spirited effort to facilitate 
and promote so important a branch of education will be duly appreciated 
and liberally rewarded. 

I remain, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 
W. A. Dues. 



From Wilbur Fisk, D.D., President op the Webleyan 
University, at Middletown, Conn. 

Messrs. Harper &, Brothers, 

Gentlemen — I am highly gratified to notice that you have com» 
menced a series of the classics und^ the editorial supervision of that 
accomplished scholar. Professor Antbon of Columbia College. No man 
in our country is better qualified for this office than Professor Anthon. 
To ^how in what estimation he is held in England as a classical scholar, 
it need only be known that an edition of his " Horace" has been pub- 
lished in London, and the publishers informed me that the entire edition 
had met with a ready sale ; showing that, notwithstanding the numerous 
editions of this standard work by the first scholars in England, the credit 
of the work by our American scholar had carried it successfully through 
the English market, and that, too, by virtue of its intrinsic merit. Your 
editions of his Cesar, Cicero, and Sallust are now before me, and show 
that there is no falling off from the reputation of the edition of Horace. 
The copious notes and commentaries cannot fail to shed a flood of ligkt 
upon the mind of the young student, and will contribute much, I trust, to 
foster in the rising generation q{ scholars a taste for the ancient classics. 

Yours respectfully, 

May 8, 1838. Wilbur Fin. 



TEStlMONIALS. 

From H. Humphret, D.D., President of Amherst ColleoSi 

AT Amherst, Mass. 

Messrs. T^rpbr, 

Gentlemen — I am yenr happy to see that you have undertaken to 
furnish uniform editions of the Latin classics for the use of our gram- 
mar schools and higher seminaries of learning. Professor Anthon de- 
serves and will receive the thanks of the puhhc for the labour which he 
has so judiciously and successfully bestowed upon Satlust, Cssar, and 
Cicero. The explanatory notes or commentaries are more copious and 
comprehensive than those of any other edition I have seen, and much 
better adapted to the wants of young students. Among the most valu- 
able of these notes are those which divert attention to the beautiful uses 
of the moods and tenses, and explain the delicate shades of meaning and 
peculiar beauties that depend upon them, which our language often ex- 
presses imperfectly and with difficulty, and which young learners rarely 
regard. The explanations of the force and meaning of the particles are 
also very useful. 

The historical, geographical, and other indexes are also highly valua- 
ble, furnishing the student, as they do, with felicitous illustrations of the 
text, and much general information. 

The text seems to be settled with much care and ability. The edi- 
tions adopted as the basis or referred to as authority are those in the 
highest repute amons scholars. The typographical execution is very 
fine, and this is a high merit. The wretched reprints of forei^ editions 
of the classics, got up in cheap offices, on wretched paper, with incom- 
petent proof-refers and no editors, to which, until within a very few 
years, our students have been universally condCTtmed, have, by taking 
them young, been as successful in making them uncertain and inaccu- 
rate scholars as if that had been one of the main objects of the publish- 
ers. School books of all kinds, instead of being the worst (as they often 
are), -should be the most carefully printed books we have. 

H. HUMPHBRT. 

May 16, 1838. 



From the Christian Adyocate and Journal. 

AnihxnCs Casar. — It is with great pleasure that we perceive that the 
Messrs. Harper are continuing their excellent series of AmeQcan classics, 
under the authority and editorship of that erudite and mature scholar, 
Professor Anthon. This is the third of the series, professing to be for 
the use of schools and colleges, but, in truth, so correct in text, so elabo- 
rate in commentaries, so vastly superior, in clearness, depth, and variety 
of information, to any which have gone before, that no man, however 
thoroughly imbued with classic lore, has any right to consider these ad- 
mirable works beneath bis notice, or suited only to the half-formed intel- 
lect of young beginners. " Sallust" and " Cicero'* preceded " Cesar ;** 
Mid though excellent, were neither of them, we conceive, quite equal to 
the' present work, on which no pains have been spared that the most 
painful research and the keenest habits of literary disquisition can ac- 
complish. In addition to a complete series of notes, explanatory and 
critical, it possesses three copious indexes of history, antiquities, and 



testimonials; 

geography, the first book of the Greek paraphrase (hitherto nnpublished 
m America), and a set of well-executea plans and drawings of battles, 
sieges, <Slc., exceedingly well qualified to elucidate any obscurities of 
the text. We hail its appearance, and shall look anxiously for its suo- 
cessors, as a most valuable addition to the literary treasures of our country. 



From the New- York Courier and Enquirer. 

Ccuar^s Commentaries on the GaUie War^ <fc. By Charles Anthony 
LL.D. — Harper & Brothers, CliflT-street — Being the third of their edi- 
tion of American school and collegiate classics, has just made its appear- 
ance. The profound scholar under whose supervision these excellent 
works are put forth to the world is as well known on the Continent of 
Europe as he is on our own shores ; and is, perhaps, the ofily son of 
America who has ever attained that degree of fame for classical attain- 
ments which should constitute him an authority second, if second, only 
to the great names of English or of German criticism — the Heynes and 
Bruncks, the Elmsleys and the Porsons, and the Bentleys, who have de- 
voted so much time and labour to minute investigation and clear exposi- 
tion of the great works of old. The Sallnst, Cicero, and Cesar are not, 
perhaps, quite equal, nor, indeed, are they intended to be so, in deep 
lore, to his great work, the Horace, which is, perhaps, the best, decidedly 
the most lucid and explanatory edition ever published of Rome's lyric 
bard and satirist ; but they are eminently adapted to the minds of the 
young ; nor need the ripest scholar blush to own that he has reaped both 
profit and amusement from their accurate and varied notes. Of the three 
latter publications, the Caesar is in all respects the best, and is unques- 
tionably superior to any pre-existing copy of the journal of the great cap- 
tain, orator, and statesman of earth's most mighty empire. 



From the New- York Eyenino Star. 

The Harpers have just issued from their press, nothing daunted by the 
evil times, an edition of Casar^s Commentaries, edited by Professor 
Anthon of Columbia College, which, in every point of view, surpasses 
anything that has yet been published of the. works of the great dictator. 
The type is beautiful, both Latin and Greek, for we have not only the 
complete joomal in the grave, chaste, and even style of the tongue in 
which it was written, but the first book of the Greek Paraphrase, a work 
not generally known, and both curious as a matter of philological interest 
and useful as elucidatoiy to the text. The notes are all tSoX notes can 
be ; copious but not diffuse, learned but not pedantic, luminous, and re- 
plete with varied and most entertaining knowledge. Three' indexes, his- 
torical, archsBological, and geographic, are appended, and add much, as 
do the clear cuts of sieges, battles, camps, and military works, to the 
utility and beauty of the book. The sqi^es, which commenced with 
Cicero and Sallust, is ably maintained before us, and will, we under- 
stand, be continued through all the classics usually read in schools and 
colleges. In conclusion we can only say that, if they meet with the 
support they merit, neither the editor nor publishers will meet a small 
leward. 
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